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PREFACE 


This book IS intended for people interested in American education and 
Will be most useful as a basic text in sociology of education or educa 
tional foundations courses It was undertaken as a result of three funda 
mental concerns (1) We have not yet fully utilized some famihar, basic, 
sociological concepts in studying the schools (2) We have not paid 
enough attention to the individual charactenslics of the various com 
ponents of our educational system (3) We have often overlooked the 
observations of people who have had actual expenence in these areas 
The chapters are onginal essays prepared especially for this book and 
are intentionally self contained to permit their use m any sequence Part 
I offers a general introduction to the purposes of education m society 
In Part II separate chapters are devoted to each segment of the educa 
tional system and in Part III to mmonty groups not adequately served 
by the present school system Each chapter includes a descnption of 
tlic current situation, an examination of the forces that contribute to 
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this Situation, and a brief histoncal review of the manner m which the 
present situation developed Comparisons and contrasts among the sub- 
jects of various chapters are discussed m the concluding part 

Each chapter has been guided by one of the folbwing basic sociologi- 
cal concepts functional problems (pubhc schools), general systems 
(Catholic schools), organizational character (community colleges), con- 
flicting institutional goals (undergraduate education), overtraining in 
postindustnal society (graduate education), occupational strabfication 
(vocational education) , definition (adult education), social change (black 
education), cultural differences (Indian education), stereotypes (womens 
edncabon) , and poVibcal conscitAisness actwissci) Tb-ese. choices 

are useful as sensitizing concepts, guiding us toward certain aspects of 
the school Given the limited qiace available for the discussion of each 
segment of the educational system, these sociological concepts have 
helped us to decide what to include and what to leave out 

In order to emphasize individual characteristics of each component of 
the educational system, our approach underscores diversity Each seg- 
ment, far from bemg bland and without character, has an identity of its 
own In fact, these mdividual identities are very much a part of the 
problems that concern us, for sometmies we expect a school, a college, 
or a program to do or be something that it cannot do or be We will 
show that each part of the educational system has its special charactens- 
bes, its special functions, and its special capabilities and incapacities 
So that we may learn from the observation of people with actual ex- 
perience, this book employs “insiders,” who look at die parts of the 
educabonal system and concentrate particularly on the structure and 
funebon of each part 

The authors of this book are well suited to their task They have more 
than a casual mvolvement with die topics they discuss and have been 
invited to express personal opinions and offer suggestions for improve 
ment An ex public school teacher desenbes pubhc schools, a former 
adult education student describes adult education, a black scholar 
examines black education, an American Indian looks at Indian educa 
tion They have attempted to wnte clearly, mmimizmg jargon and 
statistics, since their aim is to inform students, educators, and lay people 
about Amencan education 

Our initial concern is the examination of the structure and functions of 
the tanous parts of the edncahonal system This exammation may turn 
out to be illummatmE m itseU. and once we have the basic picture 
clearly m ntind, the application of other sociological concepts may be 
retcaling Consider, for example, formal and informal organization 
Alter we hate ascertained the formal organization, we can look at the 
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informal structure, viewing schools the way they are rather than the way 
they are supposed to be Studies of many organizations have indicated 
that formal, officnl rules tell only part of the story, most groups also 
have informal, unofficial ways of doing things This informal structure 
(bureaucracy’s other face) does not necessarily help the organization to 
achieve its goals and may even undermine them For example, we shall 
see that school administrators, supposedly appointed on the basis of 
their educational expertise, may actually be selected for other reasons 
that have little to do with eduoabon Once we have found a divergence 
from formal plans, we can then ask about consequences of this diver- 
gence In this case, what happens when the principal is not what other 
people expect him or her to be? The more we understand the com- 
ponents of the educabonal system, the better will be our capacity to 
reform it 

A second major concern of this book is with human beings m the 
educational system, particularly those students for whom the school does 
not make adequate provisions In dealing with abstractions like “struc- 
ture", “informal relabons", and “orgamzabonal character", it is easy to 
forget that real people are involved, yet people are~or should be— the 
most important part of the schools Nevertheless, is it obvious that many 
schools are dehumanizing, not only for millions of pupils, but also for 
large numbers of teachers and other school employees Schools were far 
from ideal to begin with, and the sheer size, complexity, and other 
characteristics of modem educational systems have all too frequently 
made matters worse Teachers, as well as pupils, simply get lost in the 
shuffle That is why we shafl give attenbon to the social composition of 
die school, both in the first part of the book, when we gamine the 
various components of the educabonal system, and also in a separate 
secbon, which focuses upon several groups of students who do not fit 
smoothly into the educational system 

Who are the people who make up the schools? What effects do their 
sex, race, socioeconomic status, and other attnbutes have upon their 
personal educabonal desbny and upon the schools? Are there “typical” 
patterns that recur over and over again? We realize, of course, that 
people vary tremendously, so we should be cautious about making 
blanket statements that all blacks are this or all teachers do that Never 
theless, there are certain tendencies, certain things that are likely to 
happen more frequently than if chance were the sole factor We shall 
find that we are not dealing with a randomly selected cross section of the 
entire population, the educational system is selective for students and 
for school personnel, and tins selectivity has certain consequences, some 
of which are extremely important 
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The sociologist tries to look below the surface, to see what educa- 
tion actually w rather than what it should be Of course, we need visions 
of desirable altematwes to inspire us and to guide our efforts at re- 
form, but ue also need more informabon about education as it really 
IS today 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 

A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW 



I INTRODUCTION 




The Approach of This Book 

Education is often viewed as a solution to the worlds problems Unem- 
ployment, poverty, pollution, disease, injustice, war — such issues seem 
to defy direct solution, so people look to education as a means of coping 
witli them In line with this hope, the United States spends a great deal 
of money on its schools Both m absolute amounts and m the proportion 
of the gross national product, expenditures for education have increased 
e\er since World War II Thus, in contrast to 3 billion dollars, 3 percent 
of the GNP thirty years ago, we spent 84 billion dollars on education 
in I97t~t972, 8 percent of our GNB ^ 

Yet, while these huge expenditures attest to our belief in education, 
\%c no longer have the same unlimited optimism about it dial our 
grandparents had Having expenenced schoolmg ourselves to a far 
greater degree than an) previous generation, we are more critical We 
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sti]l View education as bisicaHy worthwhile, but we also have serious 
questions about it Can it really help us to alleviate our social ills? Can 
schools handle even their own problems, such as student unrest or the 
teaching of bisic skills m reading, writing, or arithmetic? Are the 
problems of the schools so great that, as some critics claim, we would 
be better off eliminating schools enbrely? This book does not provide 
easy answers to such questions, but it does offer insights which, it is 
hoped, Will enable people to cope with education's ills 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Sociology is the study of human interaction It is concerned with the 
manner in which groups behave, how they interact with other groups, 
and how individuals relate to other people and to groups Groups can 
be of any size, from two people to entire societies or even the total 
human populabon Whatever their size or nature, groups share many 
common tendencies, so we may expect to find certam things happening 
over and over, these expectations wiU guide our study of education 

We expect, for example, that schools will be subjected to outside 
influences Therefore, rather than viewing education as isolated and 
complete in itself, we shall be concerned with the connections between 
It and other parts of society As sociologists we do not look only at 
pupils — we study them in relation to one another, their teachers, their 
homes, and their community Similarly, instead of focusing on school as 
if it existed in a vacuum, we view it m an environment which includes 
Citizens, businesses, government, traditions, and laws 

Such an approach, like much of sociology, seems almost too obvious 
to mention Yet many people, in and out of education, mistakenly be 
heve that schools are independent, autonomous entities, free to chart 
their own destinies Certainly they may seem so to the frustrated lay 
person or even to the professional who tries in vam to change the 
system — some people have struggled for years without gaming even 
modest reforms 

What explains the schools* resistance to change? Answering such 
questions will be a major concern of our book We shall try m various 
ways to examine the sources of rigidity m the educational system NVhat 
are the external forces restricting the schools' freedom? \Vhat groups 
or parts within the school are concerned with change? 'What are the 
areas m which reforms are likely to occur, and m what areas are 
reforms less probable? 

Before taking up these major topics, we should make some obser- 
vations about education m developed nations The United States is one 
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of the most aavanced of these nations, bat it is by no means unique 
What we fmd m our own educational system is only one manifestation 
of trends occurring in modem societies generally Awareness of these 
broader trends will gne us a better understanding of the American 
educational system Consequently, the next section examines common 
characteristics and functions of education in industrialized nations 


Education m Modem Societies 

Education m pnmitive societies is handled by the family Children are 
taught by their parents, siblings, aunts, uncles, cousins, and other mem- 
bers of the extended kmship group The family is large, acquisition of 
knowledge is a part of daily life, and slcills and attitudes remain virtually 
unchanged for many generations In such circumstances a separate 
school IS vmnecessary 

In industrial societies, however, the family becomes much smaller, 
skills cannot be adequately learned at home, and new knowledge appears 
rapidly As a result, separate, specialized institutions are required for 
educating the young The large extended family shrinks to a nucleus 
of mother, father, and a few siblings — or even less Parents often work 
miles from the home and therefore have little time for educating the 
children Furthermore, many occupations have become very specialized, 
requiring training that parents cannot provide by themselves Still an- 
other problem is the swiftness with which new techniques emerge and 
previous methods become obsolete, skills possessed by one generation 
may become useless to the next generation Such changes make it 
impossible for the young to learn all they need to know from just oh 
serving their parents Consequently, a separate institution has developed, 
devoted specifically to education 


Functions of Education 

The educational system may perform servetal functions, mdudmg social 
izaUon, occupational placement, cnslodurl care, and innovation 

SOCIAtrC\TION 

A basic function of education is sociafization. the process of preparmg 
an mdividual to be a member of society ■Ibiough socialization people 
acquire the sUls, attitudes, abihties, and beliefs which will enable them 
to Bl into society The sociabzabon process is extremely important both 
tor the individual and for society It provides the individual with a 
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pattern for living, telbng liow to act and how to think in a tremendous 
variety of situations In some respects socialization restricts us, keeping 
us from doing things we might want to do In other ways socialization 
broadens us, providing the tools, knowledge, and aspirations which enable 
us to develop our potential as human beings From the perspective of 
society, socialization is imperative for the transmission of culture Unless 
traditions, knowledge and ideas, and customs and skills are preserved 
from generation to generation, the society loses its identity and, in a 
sense, ceases to exist Tliis fs why so many people in so many cultures 
take socialization so seriously 

In traditional, stable societies, socialization occurs in the family and 
in the closely knit neighboring community Youngsters grow up working 
and playing under the watchful eyes of parents, relatives, and neighbors, 
who know them and feel responsible for them Socialization in such 
circumstances is virtually automatic This is not the case in industrial, 
urban nations, where the family shrinks and sometimes disappears en 
tirely, and the community takes hide or no interest In such conditions, 
a new institution is needed for socialization, and this task falls largely 
to the school The family, to the extent that it still exists continues to 
exert some influence, but the school is expected to fill the breach and 
act in loco parentts 

OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 

Another important function in modem societies is social placement 
Every society makes some provision for assigning people to the various 
positions which are essential for the society’s maintenance and survival 
Farmers, judges, garbage collectors, doctors are all needed — the roles 
differ in responsibilities and rewards, but someone must perform them 
In the past, most societies have assigned people on the basis of inherited 
characteristics, such as race, sex, religion, family background, and birth 
order In modem societies, however, job qualifications become more 
complex, requiring more ability and training so that traditional reliance 
upon inherited status is no longer adequate Instead, people are more 
likely to be assigned on the basis of their own performance rather than 
according to their family’s social position Family, community, or church 
being unable to perform this function, the school has emerged as the 
institution responsible for occupational placement The school offers 
an arena in which children can demonstrate their ability and channels 
them toward occupations supposedly best suited to their capacities, 
training them for particular jobs and certifying their competence in 
those fields so that, upon completion of Uieir schooling, they can move 
into the world of work 
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Obviously this IS a tendency rather than an accomplished fact innate 
characteristics influence educational opportunities, barring millions ot 
people from equal access to the more desirable positions 


CHILD CARE 

In modem society schools also act as custodial institutions, keeping chil- 
dren off the streets and out of the job market In contrast to traditional 
societies, m which children were integrated into the daily routine of a 
large family in a small community, modem children can be a nuisance 
to their own parents and to the community The school provides child 
care services, if nothing else, until youngsters are old enough to go to 
work, marry, or simply leave home 

INNOVATION 

Education has still other functions Innovation is needed m order to 
keep pace with the rapid social and technological changes characteristic 
of industrnl society Innovation is most obvious m universities, which 
have produced inventions ranging from atom bombs to hard-slanned 
tomatoes suitable for machine picking Some people also look to ele 
mentary and secondary schools for innovation, hoping that schools can 
somehow solve the urgent problems of today or can at least produce 
creative young citizens who will be able to cope effectively wth future 
difficulties 


Educational Trends 

Four basic educational trends are prevalent in modem societies mass 
education, bureaucracy, centralism, and unionism Their fundamental 
importance is suggested by their widespread occurrence They are not 
limited to the United States but are apparent in other industrial nations 
as well Moreover, these trends appear m other institutions besides 
educaUon-m business govenraient. labor, and science The presence 
of these trends in other countries and other institutions indicates that 
they are more than superficial or accidental, more than merely the result 
of some educator s hasty decision Instead they are deeply rooted in 
industrial society 

All four trends are concoDiilants of size Vast numbers of students 
result m mass education, huge numbers of schools lead to bureaucracy 
and centralism, and Urge numbers ot teachers lead to unionism Of 
Murse, other factors are also operabng Nevertheless, size does lead 
to certain problems, and modem technology provides methods ot com 
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municalion and control that make organization on a very large scale 
possible 

MASS EDUCATIO?^ 

Modernization greatly increases the number of students Governments 
see education as a path leading to further industnalization m such ways 
as forging a sense of national iinil> among people of divergent origins 
and reducing health problems by instruction in sanitation, hygiene, and 
nutrition Businessmen sec education as a source of trained workers 
Individuals see education as a means of improving their own position or 
that of their children, through qualifying for white collar jobs or by 
marrying someone who does Because so many people agree that edu 
cation is desirable, a significant portion of the nation’s resources is 
devoted to it 

The resulting availability of educational opportunities leads to mass 
education In traditional, premdustnal societies, educahon is elitist, 
limited to the small number of children whose parents are wealthy 
enough to pay the high cost of private educahon Industrialized nations, 
by providing education free or at reduced cost, offer schooling to the 
masses who could not afford it on their own 

Beyond elite education and mass educahon there is a third phase It 
occurs m poshndustrial sociehes like our own, which have become so 
highly mechanized and wealthy that education is universal and com- 
pulsory In this stage, education is not simply offered to all young 
people — it IS required of them The nation's resources and the social 
pressures are such that educahon is no longer a matter of individual 
choice First elementary schooling, then secondary education are made 
mandatory for all youth The United States is well into this final stage 
by 1970 almost all children were attending elementary schools, 94 
percent of the fourteen- to seventeen-year old population was m high 
school, and about half of the high school graduates continued on to 
college * 

Although college attendance is not required bv law, a degree is be- 
coming more and more necessary as a qualification for desirable jobs, 
and as a mark of a capable, respectable citizen The high school 
diploma, which served these functions a generation or two ago, has been 
devalued by its commonness and by the fact that many higli school 
^duates seem lacking m basic literacy 

At any rate, whether school attendance is the result of legal require- 
ments at the elementary and secondary levels or of peer and parental 
pressures and job requirements at the college level, compulsion is 
effective, and it creates senous problems for the schools Educational 
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procedures which were satisfactory when attendance was voluntary do 
Tt neLsarily worh when pupils are required to attend Cempu so 
education forces the school to become, among other things, a custod 
institution, caring for children while their parents wcrh or rest and 
keeping adolescents from reaming the streets and getting into trouble 
or from competing with adults for scarce jobs 

Another problem, as we shall see, is that mass education docs not 
necessarily mean democratic education While education-il opportunities 
are oSered to all. not all are able to utiliM them to the same extent 
Students from more privileged families have the advantage In elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, well to do students arc steered — or pushed 
— into precollege courses Poor children, in contrast, are liVely to end 
up in vocational or commercial courses which do not prepare them for 
college or the most desirable occupations In higher education, too, 
students from the middle and upper strata are more likely to apply 
for admission to prestigious colleges, more likely to be accepted, and 
more likely to complete their work toward a college degree 

BUHEAVCRACY 

As the educational system grows it becomes more bureaucrabc Jobs 
are specialized and duties are clearly defined Employees are evaluated 
on the basis of their performance Their jobs axe coordinated and ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy Employees are offered a career m the organiza- 
tion In theory, at least, such measures lead to greater efBciency, though 
we are aware that this is not always the case Nevertheless, pressures 
toward bureaucracy seem virtually irresistible, not only m schools but 
in all large organizations 

As the bureaucracy develops, the school loses part of its unique 
identity as an educational institution and takes on some of the char- 
acteristics shared by all large organizations, public and private business 
and governmental School personnel lose their contact with students and 
with teaching and become generalized administrators, concerned with 
coordinating rather than with educating Thus the president of a large 
state university observed that administrators are interchangeable and 
Aat it made little difference whether they were managing a school, a 
hospita or a government agency Such situations lead to problems, as 
we shall demonstrate m more detail later on 

\yl,at IS ga,d for an mgamzahon or its administrators is not neces 
sanly good for the pnblio Bnreaocmoy should be simply a means to 
^ end rather than an end m itself The ohallenge presented by edu 

munuf a 

munity, and the nation as a whole 
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CENTRALISM 

Related to growth and bureaucracy is centrahsm, the uniting of many 
individual units into a single, larger whole Like bureaucracy, centrahsm 
IS a common facet of modem life, affecting many organizations besides 
schools For example, se\eral states may join together to form a single 
nation, or many independent businesses may merge into one large 
conglomerate American education follows the same tendency School 
district unification has reduced the number of separate, independent 
districts from about 200,000 in 1920 to 17,000 today, though there 
now are far more pupils, teachers, and classrooms than earlier 

At present, educational centralization in the United States is proceed 
mg toward a regional and state level rather than toward a single 
nationwide unit Teachers are certified by the state, and legislation 
regulating the schools is most abundant at this level Although the U S 
Office of Education exists, its duties are pnmanly advisory and informa- 
tional Aside from occasional court rulings on constitutional issues like 
racial integration or the separation of church and state, there are no 
national regulations regarding students, teachers, or curriculum 

Nevertheless, trends toward centralization at the national level are 
evident Perhaps most revealing in this regard are the statistics indicat- 
ing sources of revenue for local school districts In 1920 less than half 
of 1 percent of the money for pubhc schools came from the federal 
government By 1970 this figure had increased to 8 percent State 
support has also increased, from 16 percent in 3920 to 39 percent half 
a century later * This massive movement toward centralization is not 
without opposition Countermovemenls have appeared, calling for 
decentralization and community control While unlikely to reverse the 
trend toward centralization, they may at least make bureaucracies a 
little more responsive to local needs and individual concerns 


UNIONISM 

Still another consequence of growth is unionism As organizations be- 
come larger and less personal, employees band together for protection, 
particularly with respect to wages, working conditions, and job security 
In place of the former familial relationship in which the employer sup- 
posedly took a paternal interest in the employee’s welfare, todays em- 
ployer employee relationships are governed by detailed, legally enforce- 
able contracts Again, this trend is not limited to education, it is found in 
a broad range of groups in both pubhc and pnvnle sectors of society 
Unions include not only factory \torkets and stevedores but also public 
employees such as policemen, secretaries, and even doctors 
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Unionism, too, has been accDropamed by problems Teachers relations 
with their employers have been an obvious point of fnction. Iess appar- 
ent but still signiBcanl has been the thwarting of teachers desire for 
professionahsm Perhaps the most obvrous appeal of professionalism 
has been the prestigious title itself, hot it also connotes particular facets 
of work which teaeheis want -and miss -in their present jobs in 
large organizations automony, low standardization, opportunities to use 
a wide may of skills m the service of the client, evaluation and control 
by cobeagues Few o( perquKrtes can. be enjoyed to any great ex- 
tent m the huge school systems of today Teaching school has seldom 
been an easy job, but at least m the past the teachers could take some 
comfort in believing that they were at least professionals For some 
teachers today even this small comfort has been lost by affiliation with 
the ranks of organized labor 

Yet unionism and professionalism are not necessarily antithetical, and 
this fact IS recognized by both the American Federation of Teachers and 
the National Education Association The AFT represents the union per- 
spective and the NEA upholds the professional point of view The two 
organizations are now discussing a merger 


Conclusion 


Education m modem sociehes is responsible for performing various func- 
tions, including socialization occupational placement, child care, and 
innovation In addition, modem educational systems exhibit similar 
characteristic tendencies mass education, buieaucracy, centralization, 
and unionism 


There is no guarantee that all these functions or trends will operate 
harmoniously together, m fact, they do not Innovation, for example, 
may clash with socialization teaching youngsters to think critically and 
to look for new ways of domg things can undermme acceptance of 
traditional beliefs and practices Similarly, mass education can lead to 
challenges of time honored customs, when, for instance, high school and 
college graduates from lower class origins seek jobs which were formerly 
monopolized by a small, wealdiy ebte 

In short, potentiaUy setraus tensums. incougraites, and conBiots exist 
at the most basic level of educahon in industnahzed nations It should 
not be surprising, Iherefoie, to find some weak spots, some cracks, m 
the ^ucalional structures erected on these somewhat shaky foundations 

oni;! rfucational systems, 
and ours is no exception ^ 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

DAVID W. SWIFT 


Introduction 

Schools across the nation are having problems. In a small Ohio town, 
schools are threatened with closing when a tax issue is defeated. A San 
Francisco high school shuts down because of racial disturbances. Pupils 
are injured and a number are arrested when police appear on the cam- 
pus. In New York City, two sixteen-year-old high school pupils, one a 
football star, die of overdoses of heroin and other narcotics. A fourteen- 
year-old boy dies after taking barbiturates. Angry parents storm the city 
ball -demanding action, and the mayor calls for a two-day closing of an 
upper Manhattan jimior high so that its teadicrs can receive special 
training in drugs. 

Tliese obvious problems are only one part of tlie predicament facing 
American elementary and secondary schools. Tlierc are also educational 
difiiculties which, though less spectacular, are just ns serious in the long 
run. Thousands of pupils drop out of school before completing the 

»7 
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twelve year program Many others receive high school diplotn^as wit - 
out learning how to read or to do simple arithmetic Still others lack 
fluency m commumcaticin. either m speaking or in wnting And millions 
ot pupils get through school without much difficulty but feel that 
education is dull and iiielevant 

Opinions differ regarding the best solution to such problems, and there 
IS also disagreement about the relative importance of these issues For 
instance, is reading really essential? Or are social adjustments and shills, 
say, m woodworbng or homemaking more desirable? 

Even large scale research studies have not resolved such questions, if 
anything they have raised new issues, such as whether schools, regard* 
less of their particular programs, have much influence upon pupils The 
Coleman Report for example, concluded that schools have little effect, 
and that family background is ibe major determinant of a pupils aca- 
demic achievement'^ Others like Jensen, agree that schools have rela- 
tively little effect but claim that heredity rather than family environ- 
ment IS die basic factor m students’ performance ® 

There is such confusion and controversy about these issues that we 
may wonder if there is any way to make sense out of the schools Usually 


we think of the school as being m a class by itself, with problems un- 
known elsewhere Instead, if we look at the school as an organization, 
we will find that it has characteristics and problems similar to those of 
hospitals factories, prisons, and other social systems Such an approach 
will bnng into sharper focus some of the difficulties of the schools 
Thu chapter views public schools as organizations and is particularly 
concerned with the possibilities for change The remainder of the intro 
ductory section glances at the historical development of American public 
schools into their present fonn The next section examines social struc- 
ture, focusing on problems that confront the schools The following 
section analyzes the schools social composition its students and its 
staff The concluding part of this chapter discusses the prospects for 
changing the schools and suggests ways m which change might be ac- 
complished 


B ACBCBOUnn 

Eduoabon m the Umted Slatea „ eot merely free, ,t is compulsory In 
general yoOTgsters from seven to smteen years of age must attend school, 
although Jhe esact requirements vary from state to state = Nmety mne 
^rcent ot all elementary sehool age chrldren are enrolled m school,* as 

nuni anlT hi The vast mapnty of these 

pupils attend public schools 26 milimn ai 1 1. t 1 j 

mdhon m secondary schools * elementary level and 19 
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Despite early interest in education, public schools in Amenca got ofF 
to a slow start Soon after the Pilgrfms arrived in the New World they 
passed laws, such as the “Old Dcludcr Satan” Act of 1647, that required 
the establishment of elementary and secondary schools Various factors, 
however, delayed the actual development of public schools for almost 
two centuncs Many people saw little practical value m education, 
members of ethnic or religious facbons feared that a public system of 
schools might threaten their Identity, and still others did not want to pay 
taxes to educate other people’s children Wealthy families sent their sons 
and daughters to private schools and consequently did not feel the need 
for publicly supported institutions ' Gradually, however, the idea of free 
public education gained acceptance for such vaned reasons as the desire 
for trained workers, the hope for social mobility, and the need for in- 
formed and conforming citi2ens 

The first organizations ive would recognize as public schools appeared 
m the early nineteenth century Cincinnati founded its public school 
system in 1825 and Chicago opened its first public school in 1830 Dur- 
ing the following tsventy years, public schools were opened m a number 
of larger cities and towns, but smaller communities were slower to follow 
Many schools charged some tuition, and laws requiring attendance were 
not enacted until the second half of the century Until the Civil War, 
public education was concentrated almost entirely at the elementary 
level 

The value of secondary education gradually became more apparent, 
as mdicated by the 1872 Kalamazoo Decision, which established the 
nght of communities to levy taxes for public high schools Dunng the 
next fifty years, with continuing urbanization, immigration, and indus- 
trialization, schools grew larger and far more complex, and by 1920 their 
present character was established 

In the last fifty years, attention has shifted from merely providing 
schools to improving the quality of education, and particularly to offer 
mg equality of education Pedagogues, psychologists, and philosophers 
maintained that education should be unproved so that all children could 
develop their potentialities to the fullest Justifications for these noble 
objectives have ranged from social justice to national defense, and atten- 
tion has been directed, at one time or another, at average children, the 
mentally retarded, the gifted, and the disadvantaged members of racial 
minorities If one common theme emerged from these vaned concerns, 
it was that children should be treated as human beings with feelings of 
their own, not as passive receptacles into which could be poured a 
hodgepodge of facts Leammg should be made meaningful to the stu- 
dent, presented in ways which make sense to him 
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Unfortunately, difficulties have arisen m trying to apply these prin- 
ciples to specffic, real life situations In spite of large investments ot 
money and manpower, m spite of research studies like the Coleman 
Report and experiments such as the Ocean Hill decentralization attempt, 
we still do not know with certamty how to provide quality education for 
each child Perhaps this is an opportune time to look more carelully at 
the schools in an effort to see how they work, what they can and cannot 
do, and how they might he unproved 


Organizational Problems 
PBOBLEMS OF ALL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Talcott Parsons and other sociologists have observed that all endnnng 
groups must solve four problems (i) goal attamment, (a) pattern main- 
tenance and tension management, (3) integration, and (4) adaptation 
Fust, every social system has one or more goals to be attamed through 
cooperative effort For example, the goal of an army would be national 
security, the goals of General Motors would be manufacturing automo- 
biles and makmg a proBt 

Second, group members must be sociabzed so that they will learn the 
patterns of the system and treat them with appropriate respect In 
addition, there must be means for managing the tensions which arise, 
some way to reheve anxiety and to provide encouragement, so diat 
people Will be willing to do what the system (m this case the school) 
wants them to do 

Third, the various parts of the system must be integrated into an 
effective whole so that they work together to attain the objectives of 
the enUre group instead of seeking only the self mterests of each seg- 
ment Authonty is usually employed to regulate and coordmate these 
vanous units within the system 

Finally, the entire system must adapt to its environment the people, 
traditions, laws, and other factors which may affect the system ® 

This bnef analysis of social systems has been on an abstract, general 
level Now we shaU narrow our attention, focusmg upon formal orgam- 
zations and, even more specifically, upon public schools In other words, 
we shall look at the particular ways in which these general problems are 
manifested in the schools 


•nie relahon bertveen general problems and their speciEo manifesta 
hons IS not always direct or allindnsive For example, pattern maui- 
lenance mvobes control of teachers as well as ot pupils Nevertheless, 
the concept o general problems b „seM m calbng attention to other, 
nonediicabonal tactors aSeeting the schools The concept remmds us 
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that schools are concerned with other problems besides the education 
and welfare of students, even though this objective is the one by which 
school officials usually try to justify their actions ® 

THE PROBLEM OF GOALS The jssuc of gokls IS complicated “Education” 
is widely acknowledged to be the school’s purpose but it is too general 
a concept to be much help in actually running a school Consensus on 
goals exists only at the broadest level, as soon as we try to define educa- 
tion more specifically all kinds of problems emerge, one of which is dis- 
agreement about what the school should teach Some people, for ex- 
ample, believe that the schools should concentrate upon the three Rs, 
while others feel that personality development is more important Some 
feel that social studies are worthwhile but others claim that they are a 
waste of time Some think sex education in the school is imperative, 
while others mamtam that it is the family’s responsibility and the school 
has no busmess meddling with it 

Obviously, such disagreement makes it difficult to decide what courses 
to give, what teachers to hire, what textbooks to order Yet controver 
sies hke these, troublesome as they may be, are only one consequence 
of very broad objectives Another result, even more serious, is that edu 
cation, no matter how it is defined, may be pushed into the background 
or ignored altogether, while other issues receive pnor attention Limited, 
clearly defined goals can be readily translated into guides for everyday 
decisions which leave little doubt about what should be done m a partic 
ular situation On the other hand, goals that are broad and general are 
more hkely to be misinterpreted or pushed aside in the face of other, more 
specific demands Educahon, for example, does not tell a superintendent 
what to do when his request for a school tax increase has been rejected 
by the voters, nor does this vague definition help an inexpenenced 
teacher who has just taken over a class of hostile seventh graders who are 
reading at a third grade level 

In such situations educators must improvise solutions for coping wth 
their immediate problems Often these problems have little direct con- 
nection with educabon The supennlendent just mentioned must raise 
money quickly, and the teacher must find a way to prevent the students 
from attacking her or each oUier Finance and discipline are quite dif- 
ferent from education and ore likely to seem more urgent, as we sliall 
see What happens, then, is tint other goals may intrude ahead of edu- 
cation Discussion of the real meaning of education can be dcla>ed 
until next month or next year, but the embattled superintendent and the 
beleaguered teacher must find immediate solutions to their inescapable 
nonpedagogical problems 
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For this reason ,t is possible that vague formal ^ 

Bculties they often create, may sometimes be useful If goal 
speeiflc, employees may be too restneted m their attempts to handle 
then problems People in many hinds of ,ob5 like to have some leeway 
m the manner in which they do their work School personnel, like people 
m other orgamzations and occupahons, prefer to go about their )Obs m 
the manner they think best This freedom is particularly important when 
they are confronted by problems of which the public is not aware, or 
which lay people think are not legitimate concerns of the school In such 
situations the embattled administrator may welcome the vagueness of 
present educational policies and may try to keep them from beuig re- 
stated too narrowly or specifically 

If one source of vague objectives is their usefulness, another source is 
the sincere disagreement and lack of precision among educators in regard 
to what IS ‘Tiest’ in education Superintendents, teachers, principals, 
college professors, and supervisors do not agree on what are the most 
desirable policies It is no wonder, then, that the schools’ objectives 
remain cloudy And if people directly involved m education cannot 
agree or be more specific, how can we expect the general public to do 
so^ Thus a third source of vagueness lies outside the school society 
Itself lacks precise educational goals Various people and groups want 
the school to do, or to be or to teach particular things When these 
people push hard enough the school has to listen If they push even 
harder the school may have to modify its procedures to accommodate 
these goals 

At times die modification merely results m the addition of another 
subject to the curriculum, for example, foreign language, science, con- 
servation, or the evils of smoking or of drugs But what happens when 
goals are not stated precisely enough^ For example, many people expect 
the schools to teach ' good citixenship " What does this mean m prac 
tice? Does citizenship require unquestioning support of everything done 
by American ofiicials or agencies, or does it mean, instead, that the 
citizen should question policies or actions that he feels are not m the 
best long term interests of the nataon? 

The necessity of accommodating to additional or ill defined goals 
makes life hard enough, but things become even more difficult when 
^vo or more strong pressure groups make contradictory demands upon 
the school Society 15 not homogeneous Instead, it consists of many sub 
groups having %aried and sometimes conflicting economic, pohtical. or 
rfigiDus intorDtts For example, blackx and whites may take opposite 
^sitioDs on mte^tlon. radicals and middle of the readers svrll differ 
over the political onenlations they thmh should he taught m social 
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studies classes, and prosperous and poor citizens may support different 
economic perspectives or different allocations of money to schools in var. 
lous parts of the city 

Thus the goals of the school are often vague and even conflicting 
The vagueness comes from at least three sources the ambiguities and 
contradictions of society, the varied approaches of educators, and school 
officials’ desire to maintain some room for maneuvenng 

THE PROBLEM OF PUPIL CONTROL An important aspect of pattern main- 
tenance and tension management involves the students To avoid 
chaos, pupils must conform to the school’s expectations and some means 
must be available for managing the tensions which arise when large 
numbers of youngsters are required to do things that they do not really 
want to do The fact that schools may lack fences and armed guards does 
not alter the underlying reality attendance is compulsory 

The custodial problem raised by universal compulsory education has 
two components (i) The school is expected to keep all children in 
school, regardless of their background, abihty, or mclination (2) They 
must be kept under control Neither of these tasks is easy, and together 
they place a formidable strain upon the school The significance of 
control should not be underestimated Although major disturbances may 
not happen very often, there is always the possibility that they might 
occur, and this possibility worries school personnel Even m the best 
behaved classes the potential for an outbreak of disorder is seldom ab- 
sent One obstreperous pupil can disrupt the whole class, challenging 
the teacher’s attempts to teach or even maintain order Therefore, from 
the school’s point of view, misbehavior is more serious than inadequate 
learning, the pupil who does not leam may suffer in silence, whereas 
misbehavior has immediate disruptive consequences Learning is con 
sidered desirable, but control is felt to be absolutely essential, not only 
for education but also for the smooth operation of the school and the 
protection of people and property 

The situahon is further complicated by the fact that traditional types 
of punishment are no longer acceptable Formerly, schools attempted 
to enforce discipline through such punitive measures as failure, expul 
Sion, and corporal punishment, but today these methods are the excep- 
tion rather than the nile Although pupils may be required by law to 
attend, the public school cannot force them to obey its rules 

TJie potential for custodial problems has increased within the past 
century or so To be sure, early schoolmasters or their pupils did not 
ha\c an cas> life On the conlrarj, man\ accounts indicate that tlic 
old tunc school was a gnm place for teacher and pupil alike Discipline 
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was one oJ the teachers' most impoitniit respons*.Ut.es. and they w^e 
expected to rely heavdy on physrcal pmnshment Moreover few people 
really cared whether or not chrldrcn attended school If they stayed 
home, they could be put to work, and d they spent the day away from 
home, there was open country m which to dissipate their youthful energy 
without disturbing anyone else As for vandalism, there was httle that 
could be broken in the sparsely furnished one room schoolhouse 

In today’s urban industrial society the situ*ation is very different Other 
people do care, for reasons which may have httle to do with education or 
the child’s welfare Juvenile delinquency is a wdespread problem 
Urbanization loosens the primary, kinship constramts of village life, 
dumping hordes of people into impersonal cities where social controls are 
weaker If children do not go to school, often there is no open place 
for them to play, only crowded streets or an occasional tiny park, made- 
quale for the dozens or hundreds of youngsters living nearby. Feiv 
people know the children, and fewer still try to supervise their behavior 
Furthermore, urban children are an economic liability, since they do 
not contnhute directly to the support of their families They are divested 
of most of the chores that children used to do, and have few useful 
functions to perform and many opportunities for mischief Dozens of 
similarly superfluous youngsters live nearby, yet then parents may be gone 
all day, working miles away If children do seek employment they may 
be competing against adults for the diminishing number of unskilled 
jobs available Eventually, laws against child labor are passed, which 
reduce still further the opportunities for productive use of youngsters’ 
time They are not needed at home but are prohibited from ivorkmg 
away from home Under such condihons trouble seems inevitable 

The agency in an industrial society most likely to be responsible for 
controlhng juveniles is the public school Located m nearly every neigh- 
borhood and handhng more young people than any other institution, 
the school is widely viewed as the logical body for regulating youthful 
behavior After aU, it is already inculcating other socially desirable skills 
and attitudes Some teachers complain about having to be babysitters 
or policemen, but the prevailing assumption that the school is responsible 
for controlhng youngsters is seldom senously challenged If the urban 
family does not supervise its children, the school is expected to do so 
^nsequently. residents protest that adolescents are littering their laivns, 
usmesOTen complain that juveniles are aimoying customers or shop 

'"P children playmg m the 

strwt and ask the principal why they are not m school 

Most Amencans behveen the ages of five and seventeen receive some 
sort o( formal cduoahon, and the vast n,a,onty attend pnHio schools « 
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As a result, public schools must accommodate a student body character- 
ized by a very \vide range of social origins, motivation, and ability 

Socialization is an important part of this accommodation process, both 
for the school and for the pupil Difficulties so often encountered by 
poor nonwhitc children are, in part, a result of inadequate socialization 
Their background docs not prepare them to adapt easily to the schools 
expectations Their previous expenences make it difficult for them to 
adjust to the patterns of the school Through no fault of their ovvn they 
become “problem pupils " The greater the disparity between pupils' 
backgrounds and the school system, the more difficult will socialization 
be, and the lower are their chances of successfully mastering all the 
requirements Since the school’s expectations are basically those of 
middle class whites, minority students have the largest gap to overcome 
— and many fail 

At the other extreme, overfamilnnty may breed contempt Some stu 
dents from upper social strata are also alienated from school Unhke 
lower strata pupils, however, they know the rules so well that they can 
play the game successfully, in spite of their contempt for it The follow- 
ing comments by a high school student in an affluent New York suburb 
suggest both his sophistication and his dislike for school 

We are forced into competition with one another — for grades honor classes 
admittance to college, athletic teams and social acceptance Through this 
competition, our honesty, asvareness and intelligence are not improved, but 
rather a capacity to wenr a mask, be devious, take the safe and beaten path 
and stomp on our peers is developed But even this is not done by the students 
consciously It is simply their adaptation to the school environment, the normal 
way to achieve “success’ in the dreary, prepackaged world of the high school 
This competitiveness is a senes of humiliations for all, even the successfiJ ones 
and its ultimate purpose is to produce beings who have resigned themselves 
to the authority of this system 

School is most likely to be successful with middle or lower middle 
class pupils They are the ones most inclined to accept the school’s 
values and to believe that it offers them something worthwhile 

Given the problems of retention and control created by universal com 
pulsory education and in the absence of the power to select pupils, 
punish them, or channel them into markedly distinct streams, an interest- 
ing solution has emerged Since pupils cannot be forced to behave, the 
school has sought their willing cooperation by zninmtzing pressures, 
especially those of an academic nature, and, m general, by trying to 
make schools more pleasant Emphasis has shifted from cumculum to 
the child Standards of grading and promotion ha\e become flexible 
Many subjects are offered m place of a single academic course of study 
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“'rtee measreTare charactembc of progreKivc education, which 
goes bach at least to John Dewey at the beginning of this re^ry and 
which in its most recent form, is called “open education This pro- 
gressive approach, ostensibly adopted for educational and hnmanltanan 
reasons, has also reduced the school’s problem of control For example, 
flexibility in programming allows many pupils to avoid academic courses 
almost entirely Furthermore, teaching methods and the content of 
academic courses may be altered to the point where they wiW not impose 
excessive mtellectual burdens In addition, lenient policies of grading 
and piomotion also dimmish scholastic pressures Finally, some aspects 
of public school life are enjoyable in themselves and thereby serve as 
incentives to remam in school and obey the rules athletics, movies, 
field trips — and merely the companionship of other students The 
cipal of a high school in a California ghetto reported that the worst 
thing that could happen to many of his pupils was suspension 

I can paddle the daylights out of them and they’ll just laugh al me But hick 
’em out for a few days and that usually btmgs them around It gets pretty dull 
and lonely at home Suspension puts them away from their fnends and school 
activities That really hurts 


Of course, students stih get restless, drop out, or engage m violence, 
but they would do so even more under a stricter regimen Some students 
misbehave under almost any circumstances The school cannot reason- 
ably be expected to compensate for all the tensions found in the home, 
the community, and the society In fact, when we consider the serious 
ness of these problems and pressures, it seems remarkable that the school 
socializes pupils as well as it does 

This socialization is extremely important It has implications not only 
for society and the student but also for the school To the extent that a 
pupil IS socialized into the school s ivays, society will get a good citizen, 
the student will receive good grades, and the school’s task of pattern 
maintenance and tension management will be easier 


THE PKOBLEM OP ADMINISTRATION Many Amencan schools and school 
systems are very large 180 distncts have 25 000 or more pupils, and 
another 538 distncts have lo.ooo to 24 999 pupils Almost half of all 
pupils m the nation are in these huge systems « The size of mdividual 
^hooU also follows the size of the district the larger the district the 
brget Its schools In the smallest dKtncls (under 300 pupils) the aver 
age elementary school has only 64 students, compared to 647 pupils in 
Similarly, secondary schools in the smallest districts 
average 88 pupils, compared to j.440 m the largest districts 
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Thus a school system today is a large, complex organization As such, 
it faces some of the same problems found in other types of organizations 
Pnvate businesses and government agencies also must pay some atten- 
tion to personnel, finance, mamlcn'ince, and supply Such matters may 
have little apparent relevance to the official objectives of the enterpnses, 
but tliey cannot be ignored It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
school employees are doing work that has no direct connection with edu 
cation Instead, their activities involve the daily requirements charac- 
tenstic of any large organization preparing reports, sweeping halls, 
planning budgets, replacing broken windows, ordenng toilet paper, and 
so forth Such tasks, while not educational, must be performed To get 
these jobs done, many standard administrative practices have been 
adopted Schools employ accountants, coordinators, special services 
people, and business managers, along with clerks, secretaries, and key 
punch operators 

The coordination of such diverse activities and personnel does, in 
itself, require some attention to managerial matters In addition, the 
situation IS complicated by size Many school distncts are very large, 
widi dozens of schools, thousands of teachers and multimillion dollar 
budgets Even individual schools may have several thousand pupils and 
a hundred or more teachers Such situations present administrative prob 
lems as well as educational ones Casual, informal methods which might 
have been adequate in handling a small number of pupils, teachers, or 
supplies will not suffice m a larger district Demands for efficient admini- 
strative technques become more urgent In fact, education is only one 
aspect of modem schools, and the bigger the school, the more important 
the other considerations become 

Consequently, the concern of the administration is not simply class 
room instruction but rather the smooth operation of the enterprise as a 
whole Janitors, students, secretaries, teachers, books, buildmgs, grounds, 
and supplies are all segments of a larger totality Whatever the intrinsic 
value of each part may be, it is the overall picture that really counts 
All the diverse elements inanimate as well as human, must be ordered, 
integrated, supplied, or evaluated For administrators, then, the school 
IS a problem not so much of education as of logisbcs Illustrating this 
premise, a high school pnncipal observed ‘There's a tremendous num 
her of details to get on top of You have to get up where you can get 
a view of the whole thing ’ ** Education is only one of several elements 
competing for attention 

This fact may explain some things which are likely to surpnse new 
teachers and lay people For instance, a pnncipal may consider janitors 
more important than teachers As one pnncipal told the writer, "You 
can always get another teacher but good custodians are hard to find 
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The custodian is responsible for buildings worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of taxpayers’ money, and the comfort and safety o pupi s a 
staff depend on his maintenance of buddings, grounds, and equ^men 
Similai considerations led an official of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to say that when he visited a school, he looked at fte 
library and the boys’ lavatory and talked to the janrtor and the bus 
driver From these sources he claimed he could tell how well the school 
was "being run 

In such situations, the conflicts between education and admimstration 
are clear However, there are other ways in which pressures character- 
istic of large organizations can hamper education The demand for 
information and communications may interfere with the work of the 
classroom teacher Or concern for economy and control can adversely 
affect policies of class size and recruitment of personnel 

BegTrding the first point, communication teachers must perform 
clerical tasks which may be administratively useful but which have little 
or nothing to do with teaching Attendance registers, checklists, notes 
concerning absences, surveys Te<»Tds, mventones, messages to coun- 
selors, elaborate report cards, questionnaires, and charts — all these must 
be filled out, noted, or answered by teachers Although oach item m 
itself may require only a few moments, the summation of many such 
tasks throughout the school year takes a lot of time away from instruction 
Exigencies of communication can also interfere more directly with teach- 
ing The interruption of classes by announcements or requests for infor- 
mation IS a common occurence As one teacher complamed, “The 
learning spell is broken after the teacher has spent possibly twenty 
minutes or longer creating the atmosphere he wanted in the room 
The second conflict involves economy and control The demand for 
economy cm be one of the strongest, most persistent pressures upon a 
superintendent In fact, the renewal of his contract may depend largely 
upon his ability to keep expenses down A typical situation was sug- 
gested by a Massachusetts supermlendent’s comments about his board 
of education 

My commlllee is primarily interested m keeping costs down They don't 
want to discuss or e\en consider the need to revise the curticulum They think 
a KhocJ committee s major job is to keep the budget m line and to get teachers 
j jf They dont think sveVe got any educational prob- 

lems Esetythins's fine, they say No one is complaining about the schools 

tot ™ V 11 1 ' 'overal clauses, LL 

teatben «,11 be needed TI.^ dewee sascs money which olhenwse 
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would have been spent on teachers* salanes The temptation to econo- 
mize IS strong the benefits are allunng, while the drawbacks are hard 
to establish 

Economic pressure may also mfluence policies of teacher recruitment 
and encourage the hiring of young, inexpenenced teachers when better 
qualified teachers are available Many school distncts grant salary 
increases on the basis of two factors amount of teaching experience” 
and the number of college credits Teachers who have more experience 
and more college training must be paid higher salaries This greater cost 
IS an important element in the htnng policies of supeuntendents and 
board members concerned with minimizing costs The financial savmgs 
in hiring inexpenenced or inadequately credentialed teachers are con- 
siderable, while the educational disadvantages are less obvious Conse- 
quently, while experienced teachers widi advanced degrees may be 
desirable from an educational standpomt, they are an economic handicap 
to a school distnct 

Control is also a factor m selecting school personnel, not merely con- 
trol over pupils but control over teachers too Although a certain level of 
employee obedience is necessary in any organization, there nevertheless 
IS the danger that docility and submissiveness, rather than educational 
expertise, may be a consideration m hinng, retainmg, and promoting 
school employees Superintendents who argue too openly with the board 
of education, principals who frequently oppose the decisions of the 
supenntendent, and teachers who protest district policies are treading 
on dangerous ground, regardless of the educational merit of the dis- 
senter's point of view Thus, there is a tendency in schools, as in other 
organizations, to hire and to promote people who will not ‘rock the 
boat,” in preference to outspoken experts ** 

This tendency, in fact, is probably stronger in public schools than in 
many other organizations It is another source of the conformity, the 
blandness, and the conservatism of schools and their personnel Innova 
tors and oddballs not only alarm the public but may also create tensions 
within the school, making administrabon more difficult The excellent 
though outspoken teacher is less likely to be hired and retained than the 
milder, innocuous person who may be a poorer educator but a better 
bureaucrat As this process of selection is repeated through the years, 
schools build staffs whose docility and loyalty come first and whose con- 
cern for pupils ind for teaching is secondary Tlius, it is not only soci- 
ety that imposes conformity upon the school, it is also the school itself 
that does so, because conformity makes ndmmistration easier 

THE PROBLEM OF AUTO\o\rY A fourth problem inaolves adaptation 
Schools are not self-contained units, existing in a vacuum Instead, they 
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■ W m an environment to which they must adapt if they are to survive 
This environment includes the commumty, state and national gorvem- 
ments, special interest groups business associations, parents, political 
organizations -a wide range of people and groups Some are hostile, 
some are fnendly, and some are irrelevant Furthermore, the situation 
may change over time Some organizations may remain dormant for 
many years, only to sprmg suddenly into action, others seem to material- 
ize out of nowhere, and still others may take a less active role than in the 
past The federal government, too, has increasingly influenced the 
schools, both m financing and in desegregation rulings Schools most 
be alert to this complex changing environment because they are depen- 
dent upon it for money and are governed by it 

Most of the school’s revenue comes from tbe local community The 
federal government, until recently, has contnhuted little to Ae actual 
operation of the public schools In the 1970-1971 school year, less than 
7 percent of the revenue for American public schools came from the 
federal level The states contributed only 41 percent, leaving local 
school districts to raise 5® percent of their income within their own 
commumty ** 

As a result, school administrators try to keep on good terms with the 
public, so that it will approve requests for mote revenue 

A second important area of public involvement is policy and decision 
making In some ways it seems that American school districts have a 
high degree of independence, with little control exerted by the federal 
government, the state or the county Formal control of the school 
IS left to the local board of education, usually elected by the people 
The board chooses the superintendent, and he, in turn, makes most 
of the decisions involving curriculum, personnel, and expenditures In 
the end however, schools are supposed to be governed by the people 
^Vhlle schools have developed ways to minimize public mtervention, the 
possibility remains that aroused citizens might create a lot of trouble, so 
school officials usually try to avoid -or conceal- thmgs that could be 
questioned by the public Many school employees, and other people 
too. think that work proceeds more comfortably when no one is looking 
oxer their shoulders 


Tills (Mlmg u mtensiBefl by job insecunly Allhoiigh most classroom 
caclicrsbaie tenure, pnncipals and supennlendents usuaUy do not and 
retain tier managcnal posts only by keeping m tbe good graces of the 
school boarf It administrators have previously been tenured teachers 
are ?" event that they 

Jid nref’' n I«>^»'enk but the drop m pay 

and prestige is so devastating that few would care to do so 
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Sensitivity to public intervention is heightened by the defenseless 
nature of the schoors young clientele Their immaturity places a heavy 
responsibility upon the school for their physical safety and moral well- 
being The school’s independence is also hmited by its visibility The 
teachers’ activities are very open to public scrutiny They work among 
several dozen young representatives of the community who watch them 
all day long and who may report anything they do to their parents 
Proximity is still another factor There is a school in every neighbor 
hood It IS the most conveniently located of all public agencies, much 
more accesssible than the city hall 

Lastly, the school’s autonomy is hmited still further by the doctnne 
that the public schools belong to the people, and they have ultimate 
authority over them Most of the tune the school is left alone to do as 
it wishes, few laymen pay much attention to it Yet there is a]ways the 
possibility that the public v/ill be aroused by some issue such as busing, 
“obscene” books, or campus violence, and the people ivill then intervene 
m school activities Indeed, pressures for greater community control 
have increased dunng the past decade 

Given these conditions, how do the schools attempt to handle the 
problem of relating to their environment? Since the school has little 
direct insulation against community pressures, it must enhance its auton- 
omy by indirect means The school cannot fend off mtervenbon by 
telling the public to mmd its own business, because the school is the 
public’s business, legally, informally, and traditionally Therefore, the 
school relies upon more subtle methods involving manipulation, secrecy, 
diplomacy, and the like 

To maximize public support while minimizing public interference, 
many school systems devote much attention to public relations They 
try to create a favorable climate of opinion toward the school by using 
advertising and promotional techniques prevalent in the business world 
One California state superintendent stated that “creabng good public 
relations is education’s greatest problem 

The majority of the nation’s school districts employ a full time direc- 
tor of public information, whoso duties include prepanng news releases, 
providing materials and manpo^^er for siicaal programs for Hag Day 
or American Education Week, and preparing the supenntendent’s annual 
report 

Wlule tlie most obvious manifestations of this public relations onen- 
talion arc Open House mghts and news releases, the concern for public 
relations also affects other aspects of the school, including cumctilum, 
personnel policies, and even tlie design of buildings Tlie consequences, 
although subtle, arc often important 
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The danger of emphasis on pubbc relations lies m the possibihty 
that it may divert attention away from other matters more directly 
related to education The selection of personnel offers one example The 
greater the emphasis given to a candidates public relations abihties, the 
less attention will his pedagogical capabibties receive Theoretically, of 
course, there is no reason why administrators and teachers cannot be 
outstanding in both respects, and undoubtedly some mdividuals are In 
actual practice, however, the limited size of the pool from which school 
personnel are recruited reduces the number of people who excell m both 
areas Therefore, selection on the basis of public relations capacibes may 
result m the overlooking of other individuals with supenor educational 
abihty but ivith only moderate publie relations potential =r 

Concern for pubhc relations may also mHuence teaching methods and 
cumculum Many aspects of current educational practice have a dual 
role in addihon to their pedagogical utility, they may also serve as 
vehrcles for publicizmg the school The methods and activities which 

ized than those that are less newsworthy A classroom full of pupils 
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operation of the school, but the suspicion that something is wrong may 
lead to unwanted intervention m school afFarrs 

The school’s insistence that its employees refrain from aberrant or 
questionable behavior has long been recognized This intolerance is usu' 
ally attributed to concern over the exposure of children to unwholesome 
influences Such an explanation may accnunt for part of the school’s 
conservatism, but another factor is also involved The school’s sensitiv- 
ity to criticism heightens its desire to avoid adverse attention and leads 
in turn to the avoidance of controversy 

The propensity of parents and other citi 2 ens to carry their complaints 
directly to administrators or board members and the possibly serious con- 
sequences of such action make the school and its personnel more cautious 
than they might otherwise be The slightest hmt of “immoral’ or “un 
patriotic” activity has resulted in the dismissal of untenured teachers and 
can make life unpleasant even for tenured teachers Supenntendents 
and pnncipals are also exposed to such pressures, and in some respects 
they are more vulnerable than teachers Even if they have tenure, it gen- 
erally provides no protection against demotion but merely assures them of 
jobs as classroom instructors Thus, the admmistrator who condones the 
teachmg of controversial issues may be treading on dangerous ground 
The desire to avoid controversy, therefore, can have a profound effect 
upon education in the classroom Because of the emotion which may be 
aroused by certain topics, school personnel often consider it advisable not 
to discuss them at all Unfortunately, these sensitive areas cover a broad 
section of the curriculum Not only economics and political science but 
even such subjects as archaeology, biology, and history have facets which 
must be treated cautiously, if not avoided altogether, lest they elicit an 
undesirable reaction from some element in the community Darwin is 
still a touchy name in some classrooms 

Another often puzzling aspect of public relahons is the withholding of 
seemingly innocuous information Part of the reason why schools resist 
releasing such information to the public may simply be that gathenng or 
providing the data takes time In addition, however, public a\vareness 
might restnct school officials’ range of decision For instance, if the pub- 
lic or teachers kneiv that a sizable amount of money remained in the 
budget, they would bring pressure to spend this money — on salanes, 
equipment, and smaller class size, for example — expenditures which the 
administration might prefer to avoid in order to minimize expenses and 
taxes Consequently, the “discovery” of money in obscure parts of the 
budget is almost an annual occurrence m some distncfs In Richmond, 
California, for example, when teachers learned that an extra Si 8 million 
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had beea ‘found - m the budget, they demanded a safary mcteaae The 
admmistration, which had previously claimed that there was no mon y. 

reluctantly granted the raise *= , , , v r 

School board meetings are supposedly open to the puhhc, hut re y 
important or controversial decisions are often made secretly, m executive 
sessions from which the public is barred Public meetmgs are usually re- 
served for formal action on issues which have already been decided m 
private “ For example, this dialogue took place during a closed session 


Superintendent lH ask for your approval of this next Tuesday night, unless 
there s some question now 

Board membei This is disagteemg rught next Tuesday [public meeting] is 
agreeing night 

The other hoard members laughed approvingly 


A.t another closed session, board members and superintendent decided 
to dehy discussion of whether the ceiling on a new builduig should be 
la feet or 14 feet high because, as one member observed ‘ It’s a good 
harmless thing to talk about m a tegular meeting ’ 

Closed sessions occur not only m huge urban districts but also m 
smaller, suburban systems where we might expect school boards to be 
m closet contact with ibe community and, therefore, more open Yet a 
U S Office of Education survey found that 68 percent of surburbati dis 
tncts held at least one executive session a year, and 52 percent of these 
held SIX or more executive sessions 

The result of this very common practice is that public meetings are 
likely to be dull and uninformative, and the public usually stays away, 
allmving the school to operate as U wishes 


School rersonnel 

So fTr we Iiave examined the school’s problems from a rather general per- 
spcctne Now it will be helpful to look more closely at the personnel — 
teachers, idministralors, and board members — to see how they fit into 
the scliool s>stem and how they relate to its problems 

Non here m the process of selecting employees vs teaching ability the 
onl> consideration Instead, nonpedagogical factors are operating too 
The result is that the school, supposedly an institution for educating 
children, is staffed by persons chosen for other reasons Through such 
people a tendenc) louard conformity and nonmtellectuahsm is built into 
“‘■■“"Bly svsgests thxt changing the 

sciioois Will not be an easy matter 

Tlicnrctlcal support for this contention is offered by R Jean Hills Ap- 
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pl>»ng the theories of Talcott Parsons, Hills obscncs tint the school is 
oriented toward iminlnining the pitlcms of society 'The primary rc- 
sponsibilit) of tlic cducatiomi organization in any society is to maintain 
the system in its patterned slate, not to change the state of the system ’ 

Certain characteristics of the school follow directly from its functional 
place in socict> rchti\c to other institutions, the educational orgamza 
tion is stable and unchanging This stability is so deeply rooted that the 
school will reject anything which challenges the system 

No matter how much tlie object contributes to the capacity of the orgamza 
lion to pursue any goals that may be considered worthwhile, if it is inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the pattern of its units, it is unacceptable Thus, the 
most efficient instructional device in tlie world will be rejected if it threatens 
the established, institutionalized pattern At the very least, the object will be 
utilized in ways that are compabble with the inainlenanee of the existing stnic 
ture 

This IS true not merely of educational methods, philosophies, or equip 
ment 

The same point can be made with respect to the recruitment and selection of 
personnel The pnmary concern is not how competent but how committed 
the individual is to the values of the organization Thus no matter how com 
petent, a candidate for a teaching appointment who openly expresses unortho 
dox views about the organization of education is not likely to be a successful 
candidate Public school administrators for example vi’ould seem more prone 
to look for personnel who ' 6t the pattern rather than for those who shake 
thmgs up 

TEACHERS 

Although it IS sometimes believed that teachers are mtellectuals and are 
likely to have radical ideas this assumption is not true In fact most 
teachers are ordinary, conformmg middle class Americans, uninterested 
in revolution or even in much intellectual activity The process of selec 
tion and training makes it unlikely that really unusual people will be 
come public school employees The mdividuals who decide to be 
teachers the training they receive the process of getting hired and re 
ceivmg tenure pressures from superiors colleagues and parents — all 
tend to filter out potential rebels and to subdue those few who do actu 
ally enter teachmg and remam m it Consequently the vast majority of 
teachers and educators are rather average people who uphold traditional 
values 

There is a vast amount of information documenting the intellectual 
mediocrity of teachers James D Koemer observes 
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By about any academic standard that can be applied, students in teacher 
trammg programs are among the least able on the campus All major 
studies that have been made of the sub]e<^ have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion 


For example, the Selective Service College Qualification Test, an m- 
telhgence test with both verbal and quantitative items, was given to half 
a million college men m order to determine their draft status Education 
majors scored lowest m every grade during each of the three years the 
test was given ** 

The kinds of courses teachers chose in college are also mdicative 
Many American public school teachers did not have an academic major 
Instead they majored rn education teaching methods, school admimstra- 
hon, educational philosophy, guidance, and so forth Even those who 
did have some courses in other fields usually lacked depth in them, takmg 
introductory classes hut no advanced work This, too, has been docu- 
mented by Koetuer, who examined the transcnpts of college work of 
many prospective teachers and found such patterns appeanng over and 
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find when they begin teaching Large classes, inadequate educational 
materials, unruly pupils, administrators who are not expert teachers, and 
mdifferent or hostile parents — all render teaching very different from 
what many student teachers had expected In fact, the difference is so 
large, the realities so harsh, that many new teachers expenence what 
Wagenschem calls “reality shock ” They are surpnsed, disillusioned, 
angered, numbed The occupation for which they invested time and 
effort turns out to be cruelly disappomtmg Their hopes for the present 
are shattered and the thought of teaching for the next thirty or forty 
years seems intolerable Instead of being respected professionals per- 
forming humanitarian services, they find themselves struggling to keep 
order, doing clencal tasks, hemmed m by regulations, and looked down 
upon by administrators, students, and parents 

Teaching in any kind of school may have its difficult aspects, but die 
impact of the ghetto school can be particularly devastating Omstein 
describes 

the intangible, vague problems and petty chores that, when added and 
accumulated over a long penod, have a grave and detrimental effect on almost 
all teachers, especially those who work in ghetto schools the inability to find 
chalk or an eraser so that a well prepared lesson turns into confusion, the re 
ceiving of supplies a year late and having to work with an incomplete set of 
texts, the falling plaster, dimly lit hallways, stale urinal odors, or the cracked 
window pane that goes unfixed for the whole winter, the unbearable June heat, 
the bells, gongs, whistles loudspeakers, meetings, memos, and forms, the rush- 
mg between classes, the tasteless food in the teachers cafeteria, and the shabby, 
lU furnished teachers' lounge, the stolen purse or wallet the chalk stained 
clothing, the constant student harassment, abusive language students fighting 
among themselves and with teachers and finally, the student who flashes a 
knife or accuses the teacher of racism or sexual advances Thus teaching be- 
comes at best a drudgery and at worst, a horror 

And so the school places not only the students but the teachers, too, in 
a struggle for survival The result, though deplomble, is not surpnsing 

For lus own mental health, then, the teacher often is forced to learn not to 
care Hts apathy protects him, it is his defense** 

Not all schools are like this, but too many arc In view of such conditions 
It hardly seems realistic to expect more from teachers Thev ore doing 
XV ell simply to remain m the classroom 

ADMlVlSTHATOnS 

Withm the calcgor> of “administration** ma) be found such positions as 
business manager, pubhcit> coordinator, personnel director, depulj su- 
perintendent In charge of instruction, and, of course, the supenntcndenl 
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lumself We will not examine all of these positions m detail, but we 
should at least note that the supenntendent has a wide range of respon- 
sibilities, m'lny of which are not directly linked to education finances, 
community pressures, personnel problems, supplies, sites for new schools, 
and so forth His job is an extremely difficult one, and in large districts 
it IS becoming almost impossible, so that superintendents are not likely 
to remain more than a few years m any one school system 

The pnncipal, whom we will examine in more detail, has some things 
in common with the superintendent, for instance, both are very visible to 
the public and both must deal with pressures that often have very little 
to do with education The pnncipal is the top official m each school He 
is responsible for administering the school and supervising its educational 
program 

Many pnncipals have come from small towns and vvorking-dass or 
farm families Their administrative posts have brought them a large 
increase m social status This opportunity for advancement has been 
restncted pnraanly to men although the majority of teachers are women, 
school admimstration is evidently considered to be a man’s job Seventy- 

centaleT'd principals are male In junior high the per- 
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most cap'iblc of tlicir coliorts, considerably above the average of all men 
going into education, there is little evidence to support this liope Ad- 
ministrators arc selected for \anous qualities unrelated to academic 
success"* WhatCNcr might be their talents m other areas, they definitely 
arc not scholars A number were not even regular classroom teachers 
but instead sscrc shop instniclors or athletic coaches 

Onginally the principal was a "licad teacher/’ performing a few ad- 
ministrative chores in addition to his full time teaching responsibilities 
Non\, however, the pnncipalship has become a fulltime job Most 
pnncipals do not teach and have little time for paying close attention to 
educational issues Instead their energies are channeled elsewhere, to 
activities that often have no direct connection with pedagogy to admin 
istration, clerical tasks, community work, student discipline, meetings 
with parents, and so forth "" And yet, the principal is still expected to be 
the instructional leader of his school He is responsible for what is 
taught, how It IS taught, and who teaches it, and he has considerable 
power in those important areas 

This discrepancy bet^veen what the principal is and what he is ex 
pected to be leads to problems of three lands First, he himself may 
worry that he is not performing the duties generaUy associated with his 
job He may feel uneasy about neglecting education while disciplining 
naughty children, answering conespondence, talking to custodians, or 
filling out forms 

Second, other people may encounter difficulties if they expect the 
principal to be something that he is not For example, a new teacher, 
assuming that her principal is an expert on education, may ask him for 
advice he is unable to give If the principal is insecure or too busy, he 
may shift the responsibility back to her, and if she persists in asking for 
help, he may give her a poor rating or transfer her to another school so 
that he won’t have to be bothered by her 

Third, there is danger to the school, in that the assignment of responsi- 
bilities will be unrealistic, placing unreasonable or impossible demands 
upon a person whose capabilities and concerns are in other areas Under 
such conditions, essential tasks may be neglected while other activities, 
not directly related to the school s objectives, may receive undue atten 
tion For example, a principal who is preoccupied with public relations 
may neglect educational matters, or when he does take some action he 
may be excessively influenced by nonpedagogical considerations In 
choosing textbooks, for instance, he may select those that happen to be 
most acceptable to the public rather than books that might be best for 
the pupils 
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most Capable of their cohorts, considerably above the average of all men 
going into education, there is little evidence to support this hope Ad- 
ministrators are selected for vanous qualities unrelated to academic 
success Whatever might be their talents in other areas, they definitely 
are not scholars A number were not even regular classroom teachers 
but instead were shop instructors or athletic coaches 

Originally the principal was a ‘liead teacher,” performing a few ad- 
ministrative chores in addition to his full time teaching responsibilities 
Now, however, the pnncipalship has become a full time job Most 
principals do not teach and have little time for paymg close attention to 
educational issues Instead their energies are channeled elsewhere, to 
activities that often have no direct connection with pedagogy to admin 
istration, clerical tasks, community work, student disciplme, meetmgs 
with parents, and so forth And yet, the principal is still expected to be 
the instructional leader of his school He is responsible for what is 
taught, how It IS taught, and who teaches it, and he has considerable 
power in those important areas 

This discrepancy between what the pnncipal is and what he is ex 
pected to be leads to problems of three kinds First, he himself may 
worry that he is not performing the duties generally associated with his 
job He may feel uneasy about neglecting education while disciplinmg 
naughty children, answering correspondence, talking to custodians, or 
filling out forms 

Second, other people may encounter difficulties if they expect the 
pnncipal to be something that he is not For example a new teacher, 
assuming that her principal is an expert on education, may ask him for 
advice he is unable to give If the principal is insecure or too busy, he 
may shift the responsibility back to her, and if she persists m asking for 
help, he may give her a poor rating or transfer her to another school so 
that he won’t have to be bothered by her 

Third, there is danger to the school, m that the assignment of responsi- 
bilities will be unrealistic placing unreasonable or impossible demands 
upon a person whose capabilities and concerns are in other areas Under 
such conditions, essential tasks may be neglected while other activities, 
not directly related to the schools objectives, may receive undue atten- 
tion For example, a pnncipal who is preoccupied with public relations 
may neglect educahonal matters, or when he does take some action he 
may be excessively influenced by nonpedagogical considerations In 
choosing textbooks, for instance, he may select those that happen to be 
most acceptable to the public rather than books tliat might be best for 
the pupils 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 


Fmdly we must look at the board of education and its members Few 
facets of the public school offer as vivid a contrast between formal and 
informal structure school board members supposedly are representatives 
of the public, appointed or elected to safeguard the community’s inter- 
ests Instead, they often do just the opposite, protecting the school or 
the school administration from the public 
Why do they act this way? The answer is obvious enough m cases 
where board members are appomted they are serving the interest of a 
particular individual or group havmg power in the community and want 
mg something from the school -for example, contracts for new build 
mgs, firms of "radical’ or “racist" teachers, or redrawing school dlstnct 


hvlherw "" "Ot appomted, they are elected 

by the public Yet they, too, are likely to serve the interests of the school 
administration rather than that of the community Why is this? The ex 
Planatiou is that board membem often become Inated from 1 p^b 
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Proposals for Reform 

In recent >cars tlierc have been many proposals for making the schools 
more cfFcclivc Tliis section examines some of the most prominent sug- 
gestions* accountability, relevance, integration and busing, decentraliza- 
tion, and community control 

ACCOUNTAniLm 

Many people think that schools arc drifting aimlessly and therefore 
should have more clearly defined objectives, they suggest accountability 
as a remedy Indeed, accountability has become one of the most fre- 
quently prescribed solutions for the ills of education at all levels, for 
higher education as well as for elementary and secondary schools Many 
school boards and state legislatures are adopting accountability systems 
Yet several problems remain, the most fundamental bemg that, for all 
its intricate machinery, an accountability system does not resolve the basic 
question of what the school’s objectives should be 

Accountability is concerned with improving pupils’ performance, re- 
ducing costs, and controlling school personnel Some accountability pro- 
grams concentrate on ’‘cost benefit analysis,” others stress “performance 
contracting,” and stdl otliers emphasize “planning, prograrriinmg, and 
budgeting systems” (PPBS) Although their details may vary, most plans 
share three basic charactenstics (1) a limited set of objectives, (2) a 
measure of output, often only a single measure, such as achievement test 
scores, (3) rewards for employees who do well and punishment for those 
who do not 

While the aims of accountability sound reasonable — holding people 
responsible for their work, controlling costs, and so forth — there are 
some drawbacks to the actual programs One such drawback is the as- 
signmg of all the responsibility for pupils’ progress to the teacher 

everyone, including teachers and school administrators, should be held 
responsible for their work But what many educators object to, even fear, is 
the over simplified concept that defines accountability as the sole responsibilty 
of the teacher or principal 

Actually, many other people share some responsibility for pupils per- 
formance parents, school board members, local residents, government 
officials, and certainly the pupil himself These people influence, in vary- 
ing degrees, the pupils’ motivation, health, intellectual background, and 
so forth, all of which affect learning 

Another related objection is that teachers should have some voice in 
planning The National Education Association 
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beWs tot efacatoB cu be accomtttble only to the degree tot toy 
share re.pons.bJity m edueal.onal decmon raahng aod to the degree tot other 
parties ttho share this responstodj-leg^lators. other government oEerals. 
school boards, parents, students, and taipayei^are also held responstble 


Other criticisms are that the elaborate preplannmg mvolved in accoiml- 
abilit) IS too time consummg, imposes undesirable ngidily upon teacb- 
mg, and does not necessarily lead to better learning 

Another serious disadvantage is the built in tendency to determme 
goals primarily by cost rather than by educahonal value Classes are not 
evaluated on the basis o£ their educational benefits but rather on how 
much money they will cost This has proved to be the case in die past, 
for accountability systems are not new, they were in vogue in the early 
part o£ this century, and the results were sometimes ridiculous For 
example, a Massachusetts supenntendent, addressmg the 1913 annual 
meeting o£ superintendents in the NEA, descnbed the relative dollar 
values or more precisely the costs, of vanous subjects taught in his high 
schools He reported that 


5 g recitations m Greek are of the same value as 23 8 pupil recitations m 
French, that 12 pupil recitations in science are equivalent m value to 19 a 
pupil recitations in English and that it lakes 41 7 pupil recitations m vocal 
music to equal the value of 139 pupil recitations m art*^ 


He went on to assert that these costs should determme the cumcu 
lum we ought to purchase no more Creek instruction at the rate 
of 5 9 pupil recitations per dollar The price must go down, or we shall 
invest in something else ’ 

Another obiection is tot most accountability plans arbitranly impose 
goals upon teacheis Objectives are rammed down their throats with 
out getting the teachers advice on the educational worth of the goals 
This policy IS umvise, not just because it violates democratic principles 
and hurts teachers- feelmgs U is umvise for two pragmatic reasons 
First, goals selected without the advice of classroom teachers are un 
hlel) to be yery effective, because they will not he based on realistic 
appraisals ol the classroom sihiahon As we have observed, schools have 
already been drifting dangerously under the present system, in which 
teachers base little voice in decisions Accountability would remove the 
decision matung still further from the classroom and therefore still further 


«Iertrf and imposed, will not receive to necessary support of sub 
rdmates responsible for implementing them Teachers will be less 
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commiltcd to goals chosen witliout their advice As studies of various 
organizations have shown, commitment Is important, otherwise em- 
plo> ecs will find \v,iys of resisting or subverting goals®* Informal 
procedures will dcsclop to ciraimvcnt formal policies, and other unan- 
ticipated problems will appear If teachers are rewarded or punished 
on the basis of their students* lest scores, cheating by teachers as well 
as by students is inevitable Teachers will find ways to raise these scores, 
by fair means or by foul 

Underlying all these objections is the basic point accountability does 
not suggest what, specifically, the schools’ goals should be 

IIFLEVANCE 

Education, some people claim, can be improved by making school “rele 
vant ” Relevance is generally understood to mean an obvious relation to 
a student’s interest or experience Of course, different people are inter- 
ested in different things There is no one specific view of what constitutes 
relevance This lack of consensus poses a problem m implementing rele- 
vance It IS difficult to determine what really is pertinent now, and it 
IS even more difficult to predict what will be relevant in the future 

Some teachers try to be relevant by wearing the kind of clothes stu- 
dents wear, adopting students’ hair styles, using currently fashionable 
words, assigning current paperbacks, and discussing — or at least re- 
ferring to — currently “in” topics There is no objection to these efi^orts 
at establishing rapport with students and arousing their interest as long 
as these efforts do not completely replace basic subjects like reading, 
computation, and knowledge of civilization’s accomplishments and prob- 
lems If a teacher can tie these essenhal topics m with students’ current 
interests, so much the better 

There is a danger, however, that vital subjects will be discarded simply 
because they have been around for a long time For example, m an 
article entitled, “Is Your High School Obsolete?” Toffler asks whether 
the curriculum is onented toward the future According to Toffler, 
traditional courses like social studies, art, English, and music tell stu 
dents how things were, they should now move into the ways things will 
be Toffler also asks whether there are ngidly stringent requirements, 
whether the work is largely routine, and whether students have a 
voice in cumculum and rules ** These are worthwhile considerations, 
but the implication of many pleas for relevance is that all structured 
education is bad and that students should completely determine what 
they study 

A basic problem with relevance is that pupils, especially younger ones, 
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do not really taovv wliat is good for them They may know what they 
are interested m but this is not necessarily in their best interest They 
are not aware of all the opportunities open to them In spite of modem 
technology, and perhaps because of it. young people’s range of active, 
personal experience has m some respects W reduced Television tor 
all its potentiahties, offers merely a subsUtute the viewer watches others, 
he does not do things himself Experience based only on being a 
f)assive spectator provides a shallow, superficial basis for relevance 

Relevance is often confused with entertainment, but activities really 
relevant for a pupil’s future may not always be pleasant, and may some- 
times require hard worh A school which allows pupds to sUde by with- 
out really trying is not preparmg them for the realities of adult life — 
at least not one m which they must work to attain success — and therefore 
such a school is not really relevant 


OPEN EDUCA.T10K 

Related to the problem of relevance is open education, which is based 
on tlie principle that school activities should be determined by the needs 
and interests of the pupils rather than by the teacher Current interest 
in this progressive approach has been revived by the example of Bntam’s 
infant schools, roughly equivalent to our primary grades The atmosphere 
in these schools is relaxed, spontaneous, and informal The distinction 
between worV. and play is mmimued Children are given freedom to 
move around the room They learn to talk with other pupils and learn 
from them They may also explore the learning centers in the classroom 
Formalized mstmction b> the teacher is minimized 

Proponents of open education say that traditional subjects have re 
cei\ ed too much emphasis, and that other activities, such as self 
expression and creativity, are just as important To the extent that basic 
sUU arc needed, advocates of open education have faith m the child s 
natural cunosity and development, maintaimng that chUdren do learn 
such skills as reading and computation, and that these are learned in an 
almost random manner, through experiment and discovery The pupil’s 
motivation is v^talIy Important m Icamuig, therefore, play, creativity, 
and mdiv’iduahty are encouraged through games and objects of many 
kinds 


Of roimc. 5ome tcaclim arc tcluclont to permit the freedom and the 
noise tnsohed in open edecatien Perhaps mom erucial, many parents 
'vnrry tint their children is.Tl not leam the basic skills and thns will 
lx- landieapped ishen appljing for college or seeking a ,ob Conse- 
qumll). much education is "open" merely m superficial respects, leadmg 
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one miter to suggest that the trouble with open educahon, like pro- 
gressive education or Chnstnnity, is that it has never really been tried 
At any rate, the debate between progressives and traditionalists in 
education is an ancient one and will continue for a long time to come 


INTEGRATION AND BUSING 

Perhaps the most familiar suggestions for endmg educational inequality 
are integration and busing 

The rationale for integration is that mmonty students m segregated 
schools are deprived of material and intangible benefits enjoyed by white, 
middle class pupils Since less money has been allotted to m^nty 
schools, they usually are shabby, crowded, and poorly eqmpped There 
IS a high teacher turnover as the better, more experienced teachers 
transfer to middle class schools The atmosphere of the segregated ghetto 
school does not encourage pupils to value education or to aspire to desir- 


able jobs , , , 

These problems, it is claimed, can be alleviated by desegregating 
schools Therefore, some integrationists urge the reah^ent or elimi 
nation of school attendance boundaries, which have often gerry- 

mandered to promote segregated schools Yet there are limits to th 
procedure It may be feasible in small, heterogeneous communities, but 
It IS not practical m large cities, where ghettos stretch for many blocks 
and the nearest white, middle class school is miles away 

Here is where busing enters the picture as a means for achieving ramal 
balance The Supreme Court, responding to numerous questions, has 
endorsed busing and has tried to clardy some of the related msues 
Busing, declared the Court, may be necessary to achieve effective deseg- 
regatl In addition, the ethmc ratio at each school need__not exactly 
match the racial composition of the entire school distnct a small num- 
ber” of aU black or nearly all black sch^Is may be acceptable in certam 
cases, but the school authorities must be able to prove that they were 

not the result of deliberate dupcnmination" , 

We can expect that eventually the courts ™1I eliminate the Pad.tional 
distinction between de facto and de jure segmgation. -d w.l be more 
concerned with the effect of school board decisions rather than with 


their intent . . . 

The most significant legal question remaining is ivhelher courts can 
order children bused across school distnct lines or sshcther school dis- 
tricts can be forced to merge Combining suburban d.stncts mainly 
white, with inner city distncts. mainly nonwh.te, could open the ssjy 
for a biismg program leading to more equitable meal balance Lausuits 
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with this intent involving Detroit and Richmond, Virgmia, have already 
reached the Supreme Court Even these decisions are likely to be chal 
lenged and the question may ultimately be decided by constitutional 
amendment 

Busing may work m some situations but not in others Three kmds 
ot situations can be discerned 


1 using seems practical in heterogeneous neighborhoods where seg- 
regation was at one time required by law In such communities, 
mam y in the South, two or more races hve m the same general area 
but attend separate, segregated schools 
a Busing also seems practical in small or medium sized communities 

Ide n hh n a' black and 

atone r”*" ™t so great that transpor- 

tation of many pupils is required 

' c.r me 'a'i3r"1 ”'‘='”>’“'■1“ — * These central 

s .-if 

bkely m the near future As a result de ^ v Program seems un- 
ally make busing a dead issue ’ ’^'^"’‘’8'^Pb.c trends will eventu- 

to be discussed The^NAACp'™*”:^ ‘"*®®raton m general contmue 
rlep tmiard total mtegmtorof airim^”''"; busmg as a 

m Berkeley favor busing Califom, ■ '"“l“rity of parents 

because of tbe terrific costs involved ’’andT"’”' '’"T" 
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arlsetl that the objection to tonsu ^^Preme Court acknowl 

''hen time or distance arc so great as T '"d*''’'''" ""“T have validity 
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DECENTIIALIZATIOV AND COMMUNITY CONTROL 

The schools' preoccupation with administration has Jed to the neglect of 
educational issues, particidnWy regarding specific cases School distncts 
are centralized, with authority concentrated at the upper levels of the 
nianagerial JncrarcJiy, so that the needs of individual pupils, teachers, 
or schools are often ignored The most familiar proposals for remedying 
this neglect are decentralization and community control These two 
terms are often used interchangeably, but there is an important differ- 
ence between them 

Decentralization, according to the National Education Association, “is 
the distnbubon of functional responsibility from a central authonty to a 
regional or local authonty A decentralized school plan splits up the 
school distnet for more efficient administration The term decentrali- 
zation IS often confused with the term community control, but they have 
different purposes in spite of their similar appearance Decentralization 
IS sunply a method of increasing administrative efficiency “In no way 
does it imply or guarantee community control of schools The orders 
still come from the top, the educator is still responsible to the central 
administration on substantive matters, and the educator still receives 
both rewards and punishments on the basis of carrying out central office 
policies — even when they conflict with local needs 

In contrast to decentralization, community control gives decision- 
making authonty to people who live m the community Local residents 
decide such matters as educational policy, choice of texts, and hiring 
and firing of faculty While both decentralization and community con- 
trol refer to the same general procedure, they differ with respect to who 
actually has the power In decentralization the school administrator has 
the last word, in community control the local residents have the final 
power 

This distinction may seem like quibbling over a tnvial matter of se 
mantles, but the difference is crucial It boils down to whether the school 
shall be controlled by the administration or by the local community In 
most cases so far, while it may seem difficult to distinguish behveen the 
two, school administrators have retained the ultimate authonty 

Nevertheless, educators are approaching community control cautiously 
Although they are reluctant to give up their authonty, 

there is genuine interest in closing the gulf bct\%een parents and community, on 
the one hand, and the professionals, on the other Thus, some slffmfi<»ot con 
cessions hase been made — for example, initiating odmimslnlivc dccentralira- 
lion or granling parent groups a voice in the selection of ndminlstralKe 
personnel (though the selection is limited to a pool still regulated by the 
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protessiou) How aoraWe and iDDaDiDgful tlie coueessions arc depends on 
continued community surveillance Withdrawal or dilution of concessions by 
the dominant system may. by rubbing discontents, actually serve to intensify 
demands for full community control On the other hand, it is possible tha 
real community control might be staved oft indeBnitely by estremely shiUfiil 
school officials who combine Imiited concessions with the abandonment of 
some old habits ol mflexibility and dogma and movement in the direction of 
change'’^ 

Fantim notes that evidence of this tendency is already appeanng ” 
Nevertheless, the concept of community control has had some beneficial 
effects, even m such gigantic systems as New York Cilys In contrast 
to its previous lack of response to reform efforts, the school s>stem 
recently has not rebounded to the status quo Parents throughout the 
city are more assertive about holding educators accountable for the 
schools 

As m many educational issues, the benefits of decentralization and 
community control are not clear cut Postman and Weingartner observe 
that centralization is one of our ‘ best protections against the tyranny of 
provincialism ' What prevents a local community from prohibiting 
blacks or any other group from attending its schools? The answer is, the 
federal government, the largest centralized agency m the nation In fact, 
the federal judicial system has probably done more m recent decades 
than any other mstitution to guard agamst the mfnngement of civil 
liberties Of course, centralized authority can run amok, or can be so 
rigid that reform becomes virtually impossible Yet localized power 
also can be exercised in a capacious, tyrannical way How can students, 
teachers, and administrators be protected from the irresponsible appli- 
cation of authority? How can a minmium degree of quality be assured 
if a local authority fails to supply it? How can we guarantee a fair system 
of financing^ The dilemma at the center of the decentrahzation contro- 
versy js how to achieve decentralization without losing all the advantages 
of centralization 

Llovd Bishop's study of twenty one systems m the Los Angeles area 
indicates that, contrary to expectations, bureaucratizabon increased 
acceptance of reform The more bureaucratic the school system's organ 
ization, the greater is its ability to accomodate change 

Robert Calvo examines the advantages and disadvantages of decen- 
tralization, emphasizing that educational policies are easier to change 
when the board is accessible to local residents, parental mvolvement is 
more likely, and stale methods and ideas may be aired out On the other 
hand, he points out, decentralization can promote bias on all levels of 
education, from students to administration Teachers feel threatened if 
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promotion is based on race rather than ment The fact that local boards 
try to influence promotion and tenure may worry teachers enough to 
make them hesitate to teach m a centralized district Successful decen- 
tralization, according to Calvo, must meet several requirements Local 
distncts must have budgetary power and the authority to formulate 
general policies Moreover, the geographical area composing each 
distnct must be well defined, with a sense of community based, for ex- 
ample, on common race or nationality or, at least, on common complamts 
about certain educational policies 

Yet this political separateness, observes Buckley, opens the door to 
educational apartheid Decentralization can he used as a facade for what 
is really an act of segregation If we draw the boundary for a decen 
tralized distnct around the penmeter of a black community, we are 
legitimately doing an illegitimate act Segregation is illegal, but if you 
call it decentralization you can get away with it 

Still another problem involves the difficulty of determining who "the 
community’ actually is As Postman and Weingartner observe, it often 
turns out that the community is only what some particularly aggressive 
person or group says it is A few people demandmg that a teacher be 
fired can claim to represent the community, how can they be disproved? 
Or a timid administrator can justify a policy by stating that it represents 
the will of the community - and there will probably be at least a few 
people who would support it "The truth is that every community is 
dozens of communities, and the only way to resolve who should control 
what is through the ballot 

A classic illustration of the problems of decentralization and commu 
nity control occurred m New York City in the late 1960s, when a local 
school board m the Ocean Hill Brownsville distnct was granted consid 
erable authority over the schools Subsequently, nineteen teachers and 
supervisors were transferred or fired to make way for black teachers In 
protest, teachers all over the city went on sfnke Eventually, the expen 
mental distnct was abolished, and absorbed into a larger distnct within 
the New York City system 

Yet when all these points have been raised, the fact remains that many 
ordinary people feel that the school system is ignonng them -and they 
usually are correct 


Conclusions 

Tlje goals of the Amcncnn public school, as ue ha\e seen, are aague, 
oserly ambitious, and contradictorv Being ^aguc, they do not proWde 
meaningful guides for decisions on specific, da) to di) Issues Being 
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overly ambitious, they force schools to try to do too many things, vvith 
the result that few things are done well And being contradic oty, 
schools sometimes work for mutually exclusive ends, so that success m 
one area automatically means failure m anotlier 

possimniTiES 

One way to alleviate this problem would be to simplify goals, narrow- 
ing them to the point where they were more clearly defined This sim- 
plification would have at least two beneficial results First, less ambi- 
tious goals would have more chance of being achieved Schools v^ould 
try fewer things, but could do these few things better because resources 
would be more concentrated Second, a simple, clearly stated set of ob- 
jectives would make it easier to refuse other potentially troublesome re- 
quests There would be less chance that all sorts of goals would be 
imposed upon the schools It would be easier for educators to say, “No, 
that IS not our job ’ 


cuBMCxn-A AND METHODS What might sudi objectives be? One sugges- 
tion would be competence in the three Rs, followed by a broad back- 
ground m liberal arts The first few grades of elementary school should 
focus upon the basic skills of hleracy and computation reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic With this firm foundation there would be fewer poor 
readers By the time students reached the upper elementary grades, they 
could be exploring the arts, sciences, and humamties more effectively 
than they do now 

The argument that six year-olds are “not ready” to read is too often an 
excuse to cover up inadequate teaching methods A good phonics system 
should be used from the very beginning in place of the unstructured sight 
recognihon method now prevalent Phonics provides a set of rules for 
figuring out, decoding, most words m the Knglish language Though 
many educators oppose phonics because they claim, ghetto children have 
difficulty learning rules, it is no mote difficult learning a dozen rules than 
trying to memonze thousands of words without the aid of rules Besides, 
these minority and poor children are quite able to master the often intri- 
cate rules of many activities they engage m outside the classroom 

Drill, too, IS attacked by many educators but again, youngsters, even 
m ghettos, voluntarily spend much of their free time in repetitive prac 
lice for athletics and other achvities Drill :s not inevitably bad Like 
many things, it can be misused, but it can also be valuable -and satis 
tying— to students 


It IS ironic that inany educators talk about variety, but in practice they 
actuall) follow a bland middle path, discouraging both the intensive drill 
and the really free, open expression which together could add genuine 
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variety to education Emphasizing fundamentals m the early grades and 
putting some structure mto a simplified curriculum would not require a 
return to the harsh, punishment-onented past Teachers can stress the 
three Rs and still be gentle, humane, and concerned with pupils’ feehngs 
Classes can become more structured in some areas and more open m 
others Education should not be an either-or proposition Both firmness 
and freedom are needed 


ATTENDANCE We must also reexamme compulsory education Should 
all pupils be required to finish high school, regardless of their mterests or 
then- goals? Ideally it would be desirable to educate everyone, but in 
practice we seem unable to do so Gettmg a pupil to school is one thing, 
educatmg him is something else The mere fact that he is in a classroom 
does not necessarily mean that he learns much Moreover, there is httle 
hope that the schools will improve radically It may therefore be better 
to allow pupils to leave school after they are fourteen or when they grad- 
uate from the eighth grade 

Lowering the compulsory attendance requirement would have several 
advantages It would reduce the number of students over these ages, 
taking the pressure off secondary schools and allowing decisions to be 
made more on educational grounds than is currently the case Resources 
now used primarily to keep nonmotivated students m school and under 
control could then be redirected to other uses For example, in 1970 
public schools employed s.6« Psychologists and 46.189 gmd^ce per- 
sonnel « Many of these were m secondary schools where they were 
occupied to a considerable extent ivilh pupils who did not really want 
to stay in school Without the continuing distractions and disturbances 
now created by these captive students, the ,ob of educating the remain- 

mg, mohvated students would be easier , i i t ] 

We are not proposing that dropouts or people who leave schoo as soon 
as they have completed the minimum legal requirement should be ig- 
nored Far from It-It Mould be important to offer them na- 
tional opportunities, opportunities which uould ^ 

them For example, they should have the option of rem^ng their ^u- 

» 1 * Trarlprd thcv sliouW bc cncounged to do so, by such 

coition later on 1,^ partial 1 in mg aH^^^ An- 

measures as free tuition and perhaps oy puiuai . t, 
otlTr ^subihty Mould be specialized schools. Mhcrc joungstcis could 
pii "ueTheir iJupational or avocational fntcrcsts as soon lu they dropped 

“ or'St;lrmatucs IS nms. some distncts 

decades HoMcaer. they should be l^anded. brough 

preached openly Math less stigma, and aicMcd as an Integral, equal part 

of the educational s>slcm 
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TEACHERS Teachers are the most crucial part of the school systeiu rew 
people would deny that their clleclivencss should be unproved, but toe 
question IS hou? Certainly not by imposing even more constraints, de- 
mands, and expectations on them but, lusteid, reducing these pressures 
The problem xs not one of jorctng leacbers to teich but rat icr o a ^>u^ 
mg them to teach Teaching too often degenerates mto a fight sur- 
vival It IS not so much a battle against physical attaeVs, although these 
do occur, but rather the continuous daily slniggle to keep from being 
buried under an avalanche of tesponsibibUcs Simplifying the schools 
obiectives would help, and so would lowcnng the age for compulsory 
attendance 


CLASS SIZE Another aid would be smaller classes This could be the most 
revolutionary educational innovation of our times a room with ten pupils 
and a teacher, a teacher respected by the community and not harassed 
by the school bureaucracy Both pupils and teacher would enyoy the 
benefits of what sociologists call “pnmary relations” respecting people 
as unique individuals important for tbew own sake ralhei than as merely 
impersonal means to some other ends This change would do more to 
improve public schools than all the supervisors, administrators, highly 
paid consultants, and complex equipment combined 

If the expense of hiring more teachers for such a sy'stem seems too 
high, the pupils could attend school for only part of the day A couple 
of hours m a small class would do more for the students than attending 
all day under present conditions 

At diis point we would probably hear protests against letting students 
out of school early, hut we avould have exposed the custodial function of 
the school One way to handle this problem of supervision, m areas 
where parents are away from home would be an expanded recreational 
program at the school, the playground, or m store-front facilities This 
kind of program would naturally require more money, and it leads to 
discussion of another needed reform 


rmANCE Schools should be Enanced on a state and federal level rather 
ttan on a local basxs As it now stands, dependency upon the local 
distnct does not provide the stability which would be afforded by a 
reader to base Local revenue is suseephWe to wide fluctuation, and 
the possibility of this fluctuation has undesirable consequences both out 
side and within the school 


as^aTr!.«°!‘*'''^»“‘ ‘Iwt Pissible reduction of funds 

economic feet"" rTr” ''’f School administrators aware of the 

offeudinu ma ^ vFSpond by being overly cautious about 

offending major businesses or, for Aat matter, any power bloc m the 
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community But even more basic, the school’s dependence upon an un- 
stable source of revenue has encouraged the development of public 
relations as a major activity of sdiool administrators Consequently, the 
need for a large cadre of administrators would be reduced if the school’s 
revenue could be stabilized 

Of course, moving finances to the state and federal levels would have 
Its disadvantages too ngidity, red tape, less awareness of local con- 
ditions, a step toward government control These are valid fears but, in 
the case of the American public schools, finance at the state and federal 
levels is the lesser of two evils As it is now, there is too much vulner 
ability to local economic pressures and too wide a disparity between nch 
and poor districts Though there certainly is a possibility that govern- 
ment financing will lead to control, the two do not necessarily have to 
go together 

PREDICTIONS 

Predictions are nsky, yet we can assume that the underlying pressures 
upon the schools will persist Consequently, the school must continue 
Its efforts to cope with them It is also likely that the school s response 
Will be about the same m the future as m the past, because individuals 
and organizations tend to rely on familiar, habitual procedures, even if 
these have not been entirely successful 

First, the problem of goals is apt to persist The aims of the school 
will continue to be vague, unrealisticany nmbitious, and sometimes even 
contradictory, reflecting the vaned views of the American population 
This situation is not new Although the Puritan settlers believed tliat 
children should be taught to read in order to Jeam the commandments 
of God, religious diversity was a major factor delaying the establishment 
of a common public school system Today religious differences ha\e 
decreased but ethnic diversity persists In addition there arc other dif- 
ferences North-South, city-suburban, >oungold, rich poor, and so forth 
As m the past and the present, some of these groups uill carry their 
struggles to the scliools The nation’s 200 million citizens do not agree 
witli each other today, and there is little reason to expect more homoge- 
neity in the near future 

Second, the custodial problem is an &xtremcl> difficult one, \%hich has 
Us roots in profound currents influencing Western cisilizntion It nfficls 
not onl> the schools and the >oung but other institutions and age groups 
too Tor the first time in lustoiy, large numliers of people arc no longer 
nec<led for pro<lucing the necessities of life ro<Kl, clothing and shelfcr 
can l>e prosidcd wth far less manpower linn r\cr liefore Urbmfratlon, 
automation, ngnciiltural tecimologs, ami Improvet! medita! tare hate 
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teachebs Teachers are *e most crucial pATtoUhoschooUystem Few 

people would deny that their effectiveness should be improved, but the 
question IS how? Certainly not by imposing even more constraints, e- 
mands, and expectations on them hut. .nstcad, reducing these pressures 
The problem is not one of forcing teachers to teach but rather of ol/oio- 
ing them to teach Teaching too often degenerates into a fight for sur- 
vival It IS not so much a battle against physical attachs, .although these 
do occur, but rather the continuous daily struggle to beep from being 
buried under an avalanche of responsibilities Simplifyang the school’s 
objectives would help, and so would lowering the age for compulsory 
attendance 


CLASS SIZE Another aid would be smaller classes This could be the most 
revolutionary educational innovation of our times a room with ten pupils 
and a teacher, a teacher respected by the community and not harassed 
by the school bureaucracy Both pupils and teacher would enjoy the 
benefits of what sociologists call “primary lelalioTis" respecting people 
as unique individuals important for then own saVe rather than as merely 
impersonal means to some other ends This change would do more to 
improve public schools than all the supervisors, administrators, highly 
paid consultants and complex equipment combined 

If the expense of hiring more teachers for such a system seems too 
hi^, the pupils could attend school for only part of the day A couple 
of hours in a small class would do more for the students than attending 
all day under present conditions 

At this point, we would probably hear protests against letting students 
out of school early, but we would have exposed the custodial function of 
the school One wa> to handle this problem of supervision, in areas 
where parents are away from home, would he an expanded recreational 
program at the school, the playground or in store front facilities This 
land of pTOgiam would naturally require more money, and it leads to 
discussion of another needed reform 


rmANcn Schools should be financed on a state and federal level rather 
ftan on a local basis As rt now stands, dependency upon the local 
district does not provide the stability which would be afforded by a 
reader tax base Local revenue is susceptible to wide ffuctuation. and 
e possi 1 1^ of this fluctuation has undesirable consequences both out- 
side and within the school 
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community But even more bisic, the school’s dependence upon an un 
stable source of revenue has encouraged the development of public 
relafaons as a major activity of school administrators Consequently, the 
need for a large cadre of administrators would be reduced if the school’s 
revenue could be stabilized 

Of course, moving finances to the state and federal levels would have 
its disadvantages too rigidity, red tape less awareness of local con 
dibons, a step toward government control These are vahd fears but, in 
the case of the American public schools, finance at the state and federal 
levels IS the lesser of two evils As it is now, there is too much vulner 
ability to local economic pressures and too wide a disparity between nch 
and poor districts Though there certainly is a possibility that govern- 
ment financing will lead to control the two do not necessarily have to 
go together 

PREDICTIONS 

Predictions are nsky, yet we can assume that the underlymg pressures 
upon the schools will persist Consequently, the school must continue 
Its efforts to cope with them It is also likely that the schools response 
will be about the same in the future as in the past, because individuals 
and organizations tend to rely on familiar, habitual procedures, even if 
these have not been entirely successful 

First, the problem of goals is apt to persist The aims of the school 
will continue to be vague, unrealistically ambitious, and sometimes even 
contradictory, reflecting the varied views of the American population 
This situation is not new Although the Puntan settlers believed that 
children should be taught to read in order to learn the commandments 
of God, religious diversity was a major factor delaying the establishment 
of a common public school system Today religious differences have 
decreased but ethnic diversity persists In addition there arc otlier dif 
ferences North South, city suburban, young old. rich poor, and so forth 
As in the past and the present, some of these groups will cany their 
struggles to the schools Tlie nation’s 200 million citizens do not agree 
with each other today, and there is little reason to expect more homogc 
neity m the near future 

Second the custodial problem is an cxtrcmcl> difHcult one, \%hfch his 
Its roots in profound currents influencing Western cuihzatiou It affects 
not only the schools and the young but other institutions and age groups 
too For the first time in history. large numbers of people arc no longer 
needed for prodtiemg tbe necessities of life Food, clothing and shelter 
can be proMlled ssilh far less maiiposser than eser before Urlnniz-alion 
automation, agricultural technology, and impmserl medical care base 
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mcreased the number of people who are not engaged .n the basic pro- 
duehon of goods and servtees They are '-0 ‘o d.rect 
elservhere But where? There is hide useful labor for them to do Con- 
sequently, the elderly are put in rest homes, the able-bodied face unem- 
ployment. a shorter work week, or enforced leisure, which many are 
unprepared to enjoy, and the young tun the streets or are put in schools 
to keep them out of mischief 

Third, the trend toward bigness continues, bringing with it the atten- 
dant ills of bureaucracy, red tape, and impersonality Enrollments ha\e 
been increasing smce public school systems came into evistence in the 
early iSoos By 1870 there were 7 million pupils, and a century later 
there were 46 million For a whde the number of separate school dis- 
tricts tIso increased, reaching about aoo,ooo in 1920 ** Smce that time, 
however, the number of districts has drastically decreased, to 16.838 m 
1971 Dunng this fifty year period the enrollment grew by 24 million, 
so there were twice as many pupils but less than one-tenth the number 


of districts *5 

Perhaps the most dramatic indication of increasing size is the disap- 
pearance of the one teacher school, a familiar feature of America’s past 
In 1918 there were 196,037 of these one teacher schools, but by 1971 
the number had dwindled to 1,815 ** Thus, only one out of a hundred 
survived the half century, and their extinction seems not far off For 
better or worse, enormity is a keynote of American education 

Fourth the previous discussion of goals has already suggested that 
autonomy will continue to be a problem Although the growth of schools 
into large bureaucracies and the socialization of new school board mem- 
bers reduce the actual amount of control usually exerted by ordinary 
citizens, the potential for community intervention nevertheless remains 
as a permanent source of unwelcome uncertainty for school personnel 
In sum, the forces which gave nse to the schools’ present conditions 
are hkely to continue We therefore may expect that many of these con- 
ditions, cbaraclenshcs, procedures aud attitudes will also persist, unless 
concerted efforts are made to change them Moreover, these efforts must 
be directed at the underlying causes of the piohlem rather than simply at 
the surface symptoms 


SUMMING UP 

Much of the frustration about American public schools results from mis 

Itt's h r between 

scto t 7" -Jo ond what they are actually doing The 

custodial institution, the school m responsible lor keeping juveniles 
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out of mischief until tliey can be fitted into socially acceptable positions 
in an increasingly automated economy As a large organizabon, the 
school IS concerned with its own survival, which requires, among other 
Hungs, a steady income, the minimizing of internal conflicts, and protec- 
hon against outside interference Schools are also the place of work for 
their employees, thus involving not only the hopes and fears of pupils 
and their parents, but also the ambitions and disappointments of teach- 
ers, administrators, and other personnel Educational problems would 
be difficult enough by themselves, but when these other massive under- 
currents are ignored, the chances of improving the schools become very 
slim indeed 

If meaningful changes are to be made, we must abandon the fevensh 
search for instant soluhons Improvements will not come through frantic 
adoption of the latest fads and gadgets but rather from laborious, un- 
glamorous, and even painful work, including analysis of basic issues in 
our society What do Americans really want from the public school and 
what price are they willing to pay? This pnce may involve more than 
money -It may require the changing of cherished beliefs, and many 
people will have to accept some things they do not want For example, 
we may have to alter our assumptions that new educabonal methods are 
necessarily better than old ones, that large classes and large schools can 
efficiently handle large numbers of students, that all adolescents must be 
in school, that the school can cope with all the tasks dumped upon it 
by society, and that all of the schools energies are directed solely toward 
education' We may have to return to a simpler curriculum, reduce class 
size, relax compulsory education requirements, stop expectmg the schools 
to solve all our personal and social problems, and recognize that schools 
are organizations, susceptible to the same kinds of human, social tensions 
confronting other institutions 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

BENJAMIN J. HODGKINS 


Non Cathohcs know little about the Catholic educational system, although 
3 8 million pupils were enrolled m the io,S34 Cathoho schools in 1973 
Among the reasons for this neglect is the lack of empirical research on 
Catholic schools Regardless of the reasons, the need for a better under- 
standmg of Catholic education was never more urgent than now, when 
the system is m dire financial and social difficulties 

This chapter examines Catholic elementary and secondary education 
from a "general systems” perspective' This perspective analyzes a 
school, society, or any other institution, as a set of mten-elated parts, 
organized to achieve particular goals Instead of focusmg upon the vari- 
ous parts as independent, self contained units, the general systems J- 
pmach IS concerned with the system as a aihole Consequently tins 
chapter provides an overall view of Catholic education rather han look- 
mg at specific aspects of Catholic schools or students We Mill pa^crn- 
larly emphasize the relationship of the Catholic educational system to its 
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environment, as reflected m Catholic goaU and environmental con- 

We shall begm by focusing on the development of Catholic education 
m the United States After that we shall analyze system charactensto 
of Catholic education and the manner m which they are related to the 
environment Finally, we shall examine some of the major contemporary 
concerns of Catholic education along with their implications for the fu- 
ture of the Cathohc system in America 


Development of Catholic Education 

Cathohc education is an anachronism Church supported schools were at 
one time the rule in American society, not the exception * It was only in 
the niid nineteenth century that the idea of common puhhc schools 
emerged as the dominant form of education In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when religion occupied a much greater part of 
men’s hves, education was pnroanly the responsibility of the family and 
the church To be educated (for other than the wealthy) meant, to a 
large extent, to be able to read the Bible, sign one’s name, and use 
simple arithmetic The tmy Catholic minority (approximately thirty 
thousand at the time of the Amencan Revolution)® had httle hope of 
sustaining a significant educational system for its young They lived m a 
hostile environment engendered by centuries of Protestant and Catholic 
conflict m Europe The enemies of the colonists m the New World were 
Cathohc Spam to the south and Cathohc France to the north As fre- 
quently happens, religious loyalty and national loyalty were clouded, 
ancl“ papist^’ were viewed as potential traitors as well aS a threat to the 
rehgious convictions of the Protestant colonists * Therefore, any hope of 
the small Cathohc minority to develop a Cathohc school system during 
this period was impeded by the sociorehgious chmate of the tunes 

Nevertheless, some Cathohc schools were estabhshed In 1640 the 
Jesuits started a school in Maryland, and m 1673 estabhshed a second 
school Both of these were short lived In the early eighteenth century 
another school was estabhshed in Maryland by the Jesuits, it lasted until 
1765 During this tune, several German Cathohc schools also existed m 
Pennsvlvamut ^nd other efiorls were usually limited m scope and 

success Faced with the hardships of colonial existence m a hostile en 
vironment. Catholic Amencans were not encouraged to seek education 

RESPONSE TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

For the masses et common people, both Catholic smd non Cafliohc, edu- 
oahon did not become s.gndlcant mitil the begmnmg of the mdusttial 
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revoluhon and the influx of large numbers of Catholic immigrants after 
the War of 1812 Oddly enough, it was the development of the pubhc 
common school that was most instrumental m creating the Catholic edu- 
cational system durmg the mneteenth century The common school 
movement had to overcome not only the tradihonal resistance to state 
interference m education but also a variety of sectarian beliefs Led by 
such people as Horace Mann, the advocates of the common school vigor- 
ously supported the teaching of Christian religious behefs m school 
However, the vanety of Protestant denominations made it necessaj to 
compromise to the point where only nonsectarian behefs would be 
taught The Bible was to be the focus of such teaching 

ne close associahon between religion and education on the part of 
Protestants is easily understood when the sociorehgious comext of nine^ 
teenth century American society is taken into account Region and the 
family were considered the primary socializing “8™““ ^ “ 

was only when the democracy was faced with the political and conomic 
problems connected with industrial growth that some polihcal control 
^ J f, Lsrame acceptable to most Amencans Such an accept- 

over education becamejcep ^ 
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formal education was necessary at all Furthcnnore, liVe most Americans, 
Catholics believed that the primary responsibility for education rested 
with the family and the church Having been convinced of the need for 
universal education, they were confronted with a rapidly growing state- 
supported educational system that opposed many of their religious 
beliefs However, to insist upon a completely secular system was to raise 
the specter of a "Godless” education Such an alternative was as unat- 


tractive to Catholics as a Protestant-dominated public school s>stem 
This dilemma for Catholics was demonstrated by the educational con- 
flict between Catholics and Protestants m New York dunng the first half 
of the nineteenth century Having accepted the principle of state sup- 
port for education, communities had begun using tax monies for common 
schools These common schools were largely controlled by quasi-pnvate 
organizations Such organizations were usually highly influenced, if not 
completely dominated, by Protestant clergy who were frequently anti- 
CaAolm This was the situation in New York City, where large numbers 
of Cathohcs lived The Public School Society, a private benevolent or- 
ganization, received state money to establish and maintain the city's edu- 
cational system Protestant and frequently anti Catholic, this organiza- 
A and content tn the aty’s 

nt™ three bas.e alter- 

ertam where Prot- 

mam tarn ^ funds to budd and 
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Student body, with the balance attending the public schools Ultimately, 
the victory of the Catholic liberals was manifest in Council decrees which 
called for every church to build a parish school 1/ possible, and for Cath- 
olic parents to send their children to such schools unless conditions pre- 
cluded doing so The mandate was for a separate autonomous system 
to serve only a portion of the Catholic student body 

The impetus to support such a policy came from several social con- 
ditioi\s in addition to those already mentioned One of the most impor- 
tant was the immigration, throughout much of the nineteenth century, 
of large numbers of non English speaking Catholics Many of them 
wanted a separate educational system as a mechanism for maintaining 
their cultural traditions and language Such immigrants’ views, although 
never accepted by Church authorities as a valid justification for the edu 
cational system, strengthened support for the establishment of a separate 
school system and provided yet a further wedge between Cathohc and 
non Catholic views of education’s role in American society ** 

Once the separate Catholic educational system was estabhshed, its 
subsequent growth was truly spectacular By 1900, more than 850,000 
pupils were enrolled in Catholic schools In 1920, the figure had grown 
to 1 8 million By 1964, 5 5 million pupils (or approximately 14 percent 
of the total United States school population) were in Catholic schools'* 
Although this total accounts for less than half of all Catholic school age 
children in school, it is a remarkable achievement 

IMPLICATIONS 

Viewing the histoncal development of Cathohc education from a general 
systems perspective suggests several things which have a bearing on 
Cathohc education today American Catholicism’s development of a 
separate educational system was an adaptation to environmental pres- 
sures associated with (a) the industrial revolution and (b) minority 
status in a society that was antagonistic to Catliohcism To some extent, 
the creation of a separate educational system x\as an attempt to maintain 
religious autonomy with respect to the larger society More important, to 
the degree that such a response rested on negative feedback, e g , the 
fear of loss of religious membership, the adaptation \xas pnmanly de- 
fensive, with consequences for the Catholic educalfonal sjstem still cW- 
dent up to the present time 

A second implication for the American Catholic Church fnxoKcs the 
output resulting from tins defensive posture In stressing the religious 
threat, rather tlian the secular educational benefits of the Catholic s>‘s- 
tem, much less effort was directed toward mothfjing the “throughput 
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(students) to fit the changing needs of the larger society than might 
otherwise have been the case Furtiiermore, having established the edu- 
cational system partly upon reactionary grounds, Catholics emphasized 
internal maintenance and boundary concerns unduly For example, an 
educational system created under such conditions would be likely to 
stress rigid control over student behavior and would tend to accentuate 
the differences between a Catholic education and a public education 
A third aspect of Catholic educational development is the manner in 
which the American Catholic Church increased input to meet a need 
for increased internal differentiation By relying on its own membership 
for resources to meet new educabonal needs, the Church reduced the 
resources available for other religious requirements This provided a 
basis for potential conflict between education and other areas of the 
Amencan Catholic system Further, m relying upon internal resources, 
more restrictions were placed upon, the development of Catholic educa- 
tion than would have been necessary if the Catholic Church had been 
willing to recruit some non Calhohcs to meet what essentially were secu- 
lar educational needs 

The consequences of these .mpl, cations will become evident m the 

of the contem- 

porary Catholic educational system 
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development of Catholic children and the perceived role of the Catholic 
school as the stronghold of Chnstian life Thus, while it charges parents 
with the primary responsibility for the general education of the child, 
it envisions Catholic education as assisting m the child’s moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious development Also, while acknowledging the right 
of the state to establish schools and to insist upon some formal education, 
it maintains the right of Catholics to establish a separate educational 
system to preserve Catholicism 

The essence of this educational focus was expressed thirty one years 
later m a formal statement by the Catholic Bishops of America ‘The 
child must be seen whole and entire He must be seen as a citizen of 
two worlds ’ More recently, m a pronouncement from the Second Vati- 
can Council, Pope Paul noted 

No less than other schools does the Catholic school pursue cultural goals and 
the human formation of youth But its proper function is to create for the 
school community a special atmosphere animated by the Gospel spirit of 
freedom and chanty, to help youth grow according to the new creatures they 
were made through baptism as they develop their own personalities, and finally 
to order the whole of human culture to the news of salvation so that the 
knowledge the students gradually acquire of the world, life, and man is 
illumined by faith 

In effect, as noted by the Policies Commission of the National Catholic 
Educational Commission (NCEA), the purpose of the system is the 
development of Catholics who are intelligent, spiritually vigorous, 
cultured, healthy, vocationally prepared, and socially conscious 

VAnVINC COALS 

While the stated purpose of Catholic education in Amcnca Ins been 
fairly consistent over time, tlicrc have been hisloncal and local variations 
in the actual operative goals of the system As McCliiskey has ob- 
served, “the history of Catholic education in America is a story of 
survival and adaptation Torced to contend with a hostile social en- 
vironment as well as with national and local religious needs, there Ins 
often been a large gap between the system s staled purpose and its im- 
mediate goals Tims, in different times and circumstances, the major 
emphasis of CatlioHo schools lias included religious indoctrination, re- 
cniUment to religious \ocaHons, cltizensfiip training maintcnincr of 
ethnic solidarity, and the intellccliial de\eIopmcnt of the child Early 
Protestant Iiostility and liniitetl resources resulfesl in an emphasis tqion 
religious indoctrination, while the sasTlhng numl*ers of immip'Jnt* forcrsl 
many school* to concentrate upon citizenship training or ethnic snl/dar 
ity Scliool* catering to tlir more weallliv Catholics frequently itressrsl 
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the classical curriculum However, m recent years, pressures upon 
Catholic education have altered to the point where the actual operative 
goals of the system are closer to the “whohstic” emphasis on education 
suggested by the stated purpose of the system ** 

Structure is generally defined in terms of relatively enduring patterns 
of social relations Because Catholic education tries to meet both the 
needs of students in an industrial society and the Catholic Church’s 
concern for maintaining their religious convictions, Catholic education 
is similar to the public system m some ways and different m others 
And, as the structure of the public system has varied with time and 
circumstance, so has the Catholic system We shall not try to describe 
or explain such variations but, instead, will focus upon the normal pat- 
terns of Catholic education This description will not be accurate for 
all Catholic schools, nor will it give full recognition to the changes in 
tjatnolic education now in process 

There are three types of schools mthin the Catholic educational sys- 
tem private, parish, and diocesan Private schools are owned by various 
relipous orders, such as the Jesu.ts or Christian Brothers, and constitute 
small portion of the total number of Catholic schools (less than lo 
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is no Catholic cducatioml system Tliere is no nabonal administrative 
hierarchy directly controlling the vanous Catholic schools in the United 
States Instead, control rests at the diocesan level, in the office of bishop 
Together svitli archdioceses, there were 146 of these dioceses in the 
continent.al United Slates in 1967, a fact that suggests a great deal of 
potential variation in Catholic schooling Of course, such vanation is 
less than it might othenvise be bcciusc of both state educational require- 
ments and religious constraints associated with the bishop's position m 
the Catholic religious hierarchy While the Catholic Church is a bu- 
reaucracy, it IS not a "legal-rational" bureaucracy in Weber’s sense but 
much more of a traditional bureaucracy, in that custom, tradition, and 
personal loyalty to the system play a much greater role “ Accordingly, 
the Church has considerable power over the bishop in educational 
matters 

THE niSHOP The control of the educational system by the Church hier- 
archy rather than by its membership is evident in the authonty structure, 
which IS dominated by the clergy Under the Church’s directive to 
“preach the Faith and safeguard the Faith and morals of his people,*” 
the bishop formulates educational policies He usually consults a Dioc- 
esan School Advisory Board (generally made up of pastors) if one has 
been established, religious community supervisors, or the diocesan edu- 
cational superintendent Further, the bishop is responsible for directing 
and coordinating the vanous educational programs within parishes, 
appointing pnests to schools to teach religion, and approving religious 
materials used in the schools ”” 

THE SUPEEINTENDENT Bccause the bishop has other ecclesiastical re 
sponsibihties, and some dioceses have a large number of schools (approx- 
imately 486 m the archdiocese of Chicago), many of his educational 
responsibilities are usually assigned to a diocesan superintendent The 
existence of such a position and the amount of authonty the bishop 
delegates to it depends upon the size of the diocese and the predilection 
of the bishop Typically, however, the duties of the diocesan supenn- 
tendent include (1) representing the bishop and reporting to him on 
educational matters, (for example, relations with state authorities, public 
schools, and vanous groups), (2) administenng the diocesan school 
system,' (including curriculum testing programs, records, evaluations of 
teachers and schools, and the coordination of various educahonal efforts 
in the diocese), (3) interpreting and implementing state school laws, 

(4) promoting in service growth through teacher inslitulcs, teacher ori- 
entation courses, and so forth, and (s) promoting public relations in 
terms of both the laity and the larger community” 

The magnitude and scope of Uicse responsibilities aarj from one dio- 
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cese to another and in some cases require the use of assistants While 
the superintendent is a clergyman who may have had some specialized 
training in education, his authonty is derived from the bishop This con- 
trol IS particularly important because the bishop appoints the pastors of 
aanous parishes and is frequently in contact with them on a variety of 
church matters, thereby establishing communication hnks outside of the 
educational system Further, the superintendent has no control over the 
hinng of teachers (lay or religious) by vanous schools, and consequently 
his authonty over school personnel tends to be reduced Thus, the super- 
intendent s position is a difficult one although he usually has major 
responsibilities he may have little authonty 


THE pniNciPAL If the Catholic educabonal system were a rational bu 
reaucracy in the modem sense, it is doubtful that it would have operated 
as successfully as it has The supposition is nowhere more evident than 
in the authonty structure at the principal’s level The principal is usually 
a member of a religious order who, in one way or another, is responsible 
to three different authonty Bgures (i) the head of the religious com 
munity of which he or she is a member. (2) the diocesan supermtendent 
representing the bishop, and (3) the local pastor To appreciate the 
anaf rel r manner m which the pnn- 
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Fjnnlly, and in some rcspccK most important, there is the authority of 
the pastor over llie principal Delegated by the bishop to protect 
the ’'faith and morals of the children,” the pastor is considered to be the 
head of tlie scliool Subordinate to the bishop, he is still superior to 
the principal Generally, the pastor’s responsibilities include maintaining 
the academic quality of the school, overseeing the compliance of the 
school With state and diocesan requirements, working with the principal 
in selecting teachers, equipping and maintaining the school, anticipating 
problems of growth, and assuring adequate financing Further, he has a 
responsibility for the religious instruction of the children in his parish 
school, this obligation frequently entails teaching and the direction of 
various religious activities The principal is expected to work under the 
pastor’s direction, implementing the pastor’s wishes regarding the school, 
keeping him informed of the school's problems and progress, and using 
the resources provided for her by the pastor 

It IS apparent that the principal’s position involves overlapping author- 
ity Although it should be reiterated that Catholic schools may vary 
tremendously from the above descnption, by age grade level, diocese, 
and the idiosyncrasies of the individuals involved, the underlying theme 
of organizational conflict is essentially correct However, such conflict is 
minimized by commitment to the goals of the Catholic educational sys 
tern and by loyalty to the tradihonal bureaucratic structure of the 
church In other words, customs of submission to religious authority and 
tradition reduce the friction inherent in the situation 

THE TEACHER The relationship between the principal and the teaching 
staff m most Catholic schools is not much different from that in public 
elementary and secondary schools While little research has been re- 
ported on the subject, it is reasonable to assume that teachers’ member- 
ship m the same religious order as that of the principal enhances the 
principal’s authority over them Given die greater emphasis upon tradi- 
tional bureaucratic relationships within the church, a more authoritarian 
structure may be expected However, while Catholic teachers have 
not had a great deal of autonomy m the past, the rapidly nsing educa- 
tional standards of religious communities from which many teachers are 
drawn and the increasing numbers of lay teachers in Catholic schools 
have modified the formerly ngid authontamn relationships bet%veen 
teachers and pnncipals 

THE ABSENCE OF LAY AUTHORiTv Conspicuous m its abscncc from this 
discussion IS any reference to nonreligious or "lay” authority in die Cath- 
olic educational system Elected school boards made up of panshioners 
have only recently begun to function m some Catholic schools, and their 
impact IS, as yet, uncertain ** Other xxissiblc lay influences, such as those 
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represented by the Parent-Teacher Association, have not generally been 
present m Catholic education Local Home and School Societies, sup- 
posedly the equivalent of the PTA, have played little more than a social 
role in the authority structure of the school Nor have lay teachers em- 
ployed by Catholic schools been particularly militant in demanding a 
larger voice m tlie policies or procedures of Catholic education ** Thus, 
unhl very recently, control by the religious authority structure m Catholic 
education has been virtually total 


CONSEQUENCES 

ALLOCATION OF REsouncES Related to the authority structure of Catho- 
lic education IS the allocation of lime to various activities within the 
school system mile the evidence is far from conclusive, research sug- 
gests that, compared with public school principals. Catholic school prin- 
apals are heavily overworked For enample, Catholic principals are 
ikely to teach one or more classes, thereby reducing their time available 
lor supemsion and administrative work Further, Catholic schools gen- 
ially suffer from a shortage of clerical and custodial help, resulting in even 
l°ment?T T™ Combined, these pressures at the 
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obedience to authority is based upon the norms and standards of Cathol- 
icism rather than upon organizational coercion or remuneration As a 
result. Catholic teachers minimize the importance of personally unattrac- 
tive conditions of work 

In some respects, the most important aspect of any educational system 
is the relationship between students and teachers There seems little 
doubt that parents of children who attend Catholic schools view the 
stronger discipline as desirable At the same time, the students them- 
selves do not see the system as particularly authoritarian 5“ Compared 
with public education, the student/teacher relationship in Catholic edu- 
cation is more rigid, disciplined, and perhaps more authoritanan In 
part this strictness may be explained by emphasis on the classical cur- 
riculum in Catholic schools, an emphasis that has continued down to the 
present time Partly, also, it reflects philosophical assumptions regarding 
the “wholistic” role of education in the child’s development While not 
questioning parental authonty, the Catholic system has assumed the 
"parental substitute” approach toward its pupils to an extent that few 
pubhc schools can match Furthermore, the Catholic educational system 
has been relatively unaffected by progressive education, which had con- 
siderable influence upon student/teacher relationships in the public 
system 

To summanze, Catholic education may be described in terms of the 
dual role it is intended to serve Created partly m reaction to the needs 
of a rapidly industrializing society and partly m response to unfavorable 
religious conditions, the Catholic school has reflected a religious domi 
nance throughout its history ^^ile committed to the broad educational 
needs (including religious needs) of Catholic children, in practice the 
system is more attuned to the goals of the Church On the other hand, 
because of the traditional authoritarian nature of Catholicism, the system 
has been particularly effective in overcoming inconsistencies resulting 
from its dual role and in sustaining the commitment of its members to 
the system’s stated purpose This result has been achieved in spite of 
liabilities that might have destroyed a more rationally structured system 


Inputs 

Inputs into Catholic schools include personnel, information, and mater- 
ials To some degree, of course, all three depend upon money a\atlablc 
to the system Of equal importance, however, are the social characteris- 
tics and origins of inputs, which may have little to do wath their mone- 
tary costs as such, particularly m an t^ucalional structure like that 
described in the preceding paragraphs, where stable relationslups arc 
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based l‘=*'S upon mutual self interests and more upon a commitment to 
the norms and standards of Catholicism and the religious bureaucracy 
of which the educabonal system is a part Therefore, money inputs will 
be conaidered but more attention will be directed to the noneconomic, 
social attributes 


The most obaious input into any formal social system is money In the 
Catholic educational system, the vanous types of schools have somewhat 
different sources of money Private schools rely heavily upon student 
tuition Parochial schools, on the other hand, may rely upon a combi- 
nation of tuition, pansh funds, and diocesan funds The primary source 
of funds for these schools depends upon several things, mcludmg the 
grade level, the wealth of the panshioners who send their children to a 
particular school, and the relative wealth of the diocese within which 
fte school IS located Although a local pansh normally provides most of 
*e support for the Catholic school mth.n it, particularly at the elemen- 
asnst n a” “ neighborhood can receive considerable 
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nnmi.il study of tlic National Catholic Educational Association, the aver- 
age budget for clcincntar> scliools in 1970-1971 anticipated a 175 per- 
cent increase in costs over 1969-1970, with a 30 percent increase 
foreseen in 1971-1972 rurthcr, secondary school tuition rates under 
parisli and diocesan control have been increasing in recent years at the 
anual rate of approximately 22 percent, while private high school tuition 
rates have been increasing at the annual rate of 12 to 14 percent®® 
In 1970-1971 the average tuition charges in parish and diocesan high 
schools w’as $234 per pupil, while in private high schools it was $436 
per pupil ®® 

PEnSONNtL 

TEACiiEns Personnel inputs depend partly upon funds available Tradi- 
tionally, teachers for Catholic schools have been drawn from rehgious 
orders However, with the tremendous growth m student attendance 
and a much slower growth in the numbers of Catholics entering rehgious 
orders, the proportion of lay teachers has rapidly increased Since 
1940 the proportion of lay teachers has increased more than 500 per- 
cent In 1971 for the first time the number of lay teachers outnumbered 
the teachers from religious orders, and in 1973 lay teachers constituted 
56 6 percent of the faculty This rapid transition has led to three types 
of problems educational, organizational, and financial Although inter- 
related, they are worthy of separate consideration 

As in the public schools, the input of teachers into Catholic elemen- 
tary schools is almost exclusively women, of whom approximately two- 
thirds are sisters from religious communities However, the difference 
between lay and rehgious teachers extends beyond membership m a 
religious order For example, in 1965 the median tenure of teaching 
sisters m elementary schools was from ten to fourteen years, but only 
three or four years for lay teachers This difference m experience was 
reflected in age and training as well Twenty two percent of the religious 
group were fifty five years of age or older, more than half held at least a 
bachelor’s degree In contrast, only 14 percent of the lay teachers were 
fifty-five years of age or oldei and only 32 percent had at least a bachelor’s 
degree At the secondary level these differences between rehgious and 
lay groups were magnified The median experience for sisters at the sec- 
ondary level was twenty to twenty nine years, although only 27 percent 
of them were fifty-five years of age or older In both groups the amount 
of formal training was high (95 percent of the sisters with at least a 
bachelor’s degree and 85 percent of the lay teachers) 

These figures indicate that the introduction of larger numbers of lay 
teachers into the Catholic system lowered teacher qualifications, insofar as 
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experience, advanced training, and age indicate a more qualified teaching 
force Although the upgrading of die educational qualifications of most 
religious communities has occurred only recently,®* the fact remains that 
within many religious commumties the amount of formal training re- 
ceived increases up to the age of sixty five On the other hand, lay 
teachers in Catholic schools usually do not continue their education after 
they begin teaching Thus the recent influx of many lay teachers may 
initially have lowered the quality of instruction 

Related to these differences are problems of assimilating large num- 
bers of lay teachers into the Catholic system Despite their probably 
strong commitment to Catholicism, lay teachers are traditionally con- 
sidered outsiders'" The scanty evidence available suggests that lay 
teachers in some Catholic schools have not been treated as coequals with 
teachers from religious communities" Their disparities m educational 
background would likely reinforce such tendencies 


A third problem associated with the rapid increase of lay teachers m 

Caftohc schools is financial Aside from salary schedules, which tend 

to be lower than those of teachers in the public system, many Catholic 
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of intelligence, students who attend Catholic schools usually score higher 
on I Q tests than do students in the general population, particularly at 
tlie secondary level 

These characteristics suggest a student input into Catholic education 
that IS not typical of the Catholic population or of American students 
generally The reasons for this are complex, but several factors appar- 
ently enter the selection process Some ethnic groups have stronger 
traditions regarding religious education than do others The extra cost 
to parents of parochial schooling for their children undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the disproportionate middle-class enrollment m Catholic 
schools Further, many Catholic schools use tests to screen applicants 
for admittance, particularly at the secondary level, the association be- 
tween social class and performance on I Q tests is well known Finally, 
it is reasonable to assume that those Catholic families who are most eco- 
nomically prosperous and most religiously orthodox would also be the 
families most likely to follow the Church's directives about providing 
a Catholic education for their children 

INFORMATION Like personnel inputs, mformation inputs are critical in 
determining the nature of any social system One of the most important 
information inputs in Catholic education involves the nature of the 
curriculum The curriculum is similar to that found in public schools 
Constrained by state law and by accreditahon requirements, the Catholic 
educational program parallels the public system m basic course work 
Differences between the systems, particularly at the secondary level are 
more a result of limited financial resources than of deliberate action by 
Catholic educators Tradihonally, Catholic education has not tried to 
duplicate the comprehensive nature of public education and, accordingly, 
has focused upon the conventional subjects of an earlier era Further- 
more, the Catholic system has been largely unresponsive to the varying 
tides of change that, m public schools, have resulted in curriculum modi- 
fications This somewhat narrow educational input Ins, until recently, 
permitted Catholic schools to maintain relative equality with the public 
schools However, the rising cost of materials (libraries, laboratories, and 
audio-MSual aids) associated %vith an academic or college preparalor) 
program has left many Catholic schools unable to match the public 
s>stem It IS in these respects that the Catholic sjstcm differs most sig- 
mficantlj from its public counterpart as far as the educational input of 
information is concerned 

Tlie input of religious infonmtion into the Catholic educational sj'sttm 
is, of course, the reason for the schools* existence Such input can I>e 
appraised on ts\o levels on tlie formal inslnictional level and on the 
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past, more recent studies of Catholic school graduates have yielded con- 
tradictory results For example, Greeley and Rossi report that CathoUcs 
attending Catholic schools tend to have the same educational and occu- 
pational achievement m later life as Protestants who attended public 
schools, both groups are higher m achievement than Catholics attending 
public schools Other recent research by Morrison and Hodgkins re- 
veals that the proportion of high school graduates going on to higher 
education was appreciably greater in Catholic high schools than in public 
high schools In terms of academic achievement in science and en- 
gineering, Warkow and Greeley’s study pomts to an approximate equal- 
ity for graduates of both Catholic and public high schools 


SERVICES 


Research upon religious outputs is much more limited m spite of its 
importance to the Catholic system The research that is available sug- 
gests that Catholic education leads to greater participation m church 
activities, (for example, sacramental practices such as more frequent 
communions and use of the confessional*^) This effect appears to be 
cumulative the more Cathobc education received, the more closely the 
person’s behavior approximates that encouraged by the Church 
The above data suggest that the "service output” of Catholic schools 
has consistently reflected the religious needs of the Church The histori- 
cal basis for Catholic education’s establishment and its authontanan 
structure resulted in an educabonal experience which placed much more 
emphasis upon religious learning than upon academic or intellectual 
growth With the ulhmale acceptance and assimilation of the vast ma- 
]onty of Catholics into the mainstream of Amencan society, there was 
a need for a more balanced educational system within the Catholic 
Church The Church’s adjustment to that need is reflected in the current 
research on the occupational and educational success of Catholic school 
graduates 


This mterpretalion should be received avith caution, however The 
success of the Catholic schools is not solely the result of the Catholic 
educational ^slem As previously noted. Catholic schools have been 
se ectne in their admittance of students And the fact that only slightly 
more than one-third of school age Catholic youths are actually in Catho 
he scl,ools should be remembered m.le parents of shtdents m Cathobc 
schools phcc great emphasis upon the religious aspects of a Catholic 
diicahon. tljcre k little question that their predomimtcly middle-class 
baclgroiind h^ also led them to a concern for the more sectilar resvards 
"oth a g,^ education, independent of their church member- 
p Tlicrcfore. it is not clear how much of the Catholic schools "suo 
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cess” IS due to the educational system rather than to the social character- 
istics of the families who use it Although the Catholic educational 
system does influence its students, the magnitude of that influence is 
unclear because other factors such as social class, community of origm, 
and intelligence are also operabng 

In summary, the informational and service outputs of Catholic edu- 
cation indicate that Catholic schools are successful The intellectual 
and religious development of Catholic students is enhanced by exposure 
to the Cathohc educational system However, this success is partly due 
to the selection of students (either by the system or through choice of 
the parents) who are most likely to benefit from the type of education 
offered This supports the suggestion made earher, that Cathohc schools 
are serving a socioreligious elite of Catholics The ramifications of this, 
as well as other charactenshcs of the educational system, will be con 
sidered in the rest of this chapter 


Problems of Catholic Education Today 

A noted Catholic sociologist observed that ‘Cathohc schools are in oppo 
sition to the major trend in modem society'®® The trend referred to is 
the specialization of social organizations, resulting from the increasing 
complexities of modem industrial life The "opposition” is the Cathohc 
schools’ effort to integrate both religious and educational functions into 
a single system Yet, m spite of apparent opposition to a major trend, 
the Catholic educational system has succeeded in integrating religious 
and educational functions This success, if indeed it is that, has not been 
achieved without considerable modification of its inputs, structure, and 
outputs In an earher era, both the Church and its educational system 
were identified with the immigrant and the poor, the emphasis was 
more upon religious indoctrination and morality, at the expense of intel- 
lectual and cultural development To achieve the integrated balance 
of today has required both an upgrading of the system and a change in 
the nature of student inputs The conditions leading to this change fn 
the Cathohc schools, and its implications for the current and future 
state of the system, provade a focus for examining its contemporary 
problems 

LFSs Nrro Fon nrucious rssTnucnov 

Tlicre arc many facets to any social phenomena One of the more sig- 
nificant IS that the American Cathohc scliool has traditiona!I> tried to 
a\oid the influence of environmental pressures, except for those coming 
from the Church Given the socioreligious environment In which it was 
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established, a defensive posture was understandable Nonetheless, 
the Catholic school was initially closed to many influences which could 
have impinged upon it While it is true that the Catholic school played 
a significant early role in “Americanizing” the children of many Catholic 
immigrants, this action was probably motivated more out of concern for 
their faith than in response to the assimilation needs of the larger so- 
ciety Accordingly, a great deal of energy was expended in maintaining 
the religious status quo in the Catholic school and guarding against 
secular intrusions, at the expense of educational development and adap- 
tation to the changing needs of the larger society 

Such an emphasis, never totally successful, could be sustained only as 
long as it met the needs of its student input and was in keeping with 
the sociorehgious realities of the larger American society After a while, 
the assimilation of the Catholic population into the cultural mainstream 
and the resultant prosperity of Catholics, along with the rising impor- 
tance of education m the society as a whole, inevitably led to criticism 
about the educational madequacies of the Catholic school''^ At the 
same time, the reduction of traditional religious antagonisms m American 
society diminished the need for the defensive posture onginally held 
Changes in both the inputs and the environment led to pressures for re- 
allocating more energy to the needs of the student and the larger society 

THE URBAN FINANCIAL CRISIS 

Another problem of Catholic education resulting from changes in the 
larger society has to do with the current urban crisis in Catholic educa- 
tion Historically, the Catholic educational system grew and prospered 
during the period when most Catholics were to be found in the central 
city Today, with the movement to the suburbs of large numbers of 
Catholics, the basis for support of existing Catholic schools in the central 
city has been eroded Such erosion has led to the closing of urban Cath- 
olic schools m many instances and to the subsidy of other urban schools 
by a reallocation of funds within vanous dioceses The matter is fur- 
ther complicated by the mushrooming costs of education generally, a 
situation which brings pressure to bear on Catholic administrators to hold 
down expenses m the diocese at the same time as the Catholic Church is 
being pressed to provide educational aid for those ghetto minonties 
(both Catholic and non-Catholic) in need of it 

CONCFRV FOR ACADEMIC ACIlIE\rMEVT 

In a sense, compounding the urban cnsis for the Catholic educator has 
been the shift of Catholic education to an increasing emphasis upon a 
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well rounded academic piogram at the secondary level, consistent with 
the growing importance of education in modem middle class American 
society Extracurricular activities such as musical programs, athlebc 
teams, and social events as well as vocational and educational guidance 
programs, have grown appreciably in the last twenty years,^®^ though 
they are still not as extensive as those in the public system At the same 
time, increasing concern with academic innovations and standards re 
fleets a greater awareness of the role of the Catholic school as a vehicle 
for educational and occupational mobility m today’s society 

With the growing academic emphasis of secondary schools has come 
a reconsideration of the emphasis traditionally placed upon Catholic ele 
mentary education While vanous reasons have been suggested for 
what appears to be the begmnmg of a major shift in educational philos 
ophy, it may be partially explained by a decrease m the importance of 
religion m Catholic education Tradibonally, one of the contradictions of 
the Catholic system was its msistance upon the parents’ primary responsi 
bihty for religious mstmebon, at the same tune that it placed the locus 
of that instruction within the Catholic school By redirechng resources 
toward a more balanced and academic educational program at the sec* 
ondary level giving the secular needs of students greater considerahon, 
a reduction in the importance of early religious indoctnnation at the ele 
mentary level would be anticipated It is difficult to tell how significant 
this development is, although the recent drop m numbers of Catholic 
elementary pupils and schools suggests its long run effect may be 
important 

CHALLENGE TO CHUnCH authohitv 

Another importint change, accompanying the shift of Catholic education 
to a more academic onentibon, is associated with the authonty structure 
Upgrading the qualifications of the (caching staff has made a conflict be 
tween professional and bureaucratic norms virtually ine\alablc We can 
expect a movement assay from the aulliontanan religious sy’stcm to a 
more flexible structure based upon educational expertise rather than 
religious commitment Resistance to such a moscmcnl is rising svalhfn the 
school as ssell as in the Church Tins resistance is ahead) csident in 
some Catliolic literature and is usually couched in n fasliion sshfcli 
suggests that the target of the attack is the religious role of Catholic ethi 
cation rather than mcrel) the aulhoril) s>’stem At the same time boss 
estrr, tlie success of religious communities in raising their cslucational 
standards and the Increasing mimliers of !a> teachers in Gitliolic schools 
suggest the csentual demise of Uie traditional nuthorits stnicture 
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The Future of Catholic Schools 

ELITE PUPILS 

If present trends in pupil attendance continue the actual proportion of 
Catholic youth attending Catholic schools will decline appreciably in 
the coming years Particularly significant in this decline is the increasing 
homogeneity of the student body Rising educational costs and empha- 
sis upon academic preparation leive little doubt that, without radical 
changes within the Church, Catholic education will be increasingly lim- 
ited to wealthy and academically gifted Catholic youth Whether Cath- 
olic educators desire this is debatable 

MORE LAY TEACHERS 

Although the increasing number of lay teachers in Catholic education 
was onginally due to inadequate numbers of religious teachers, there is 
no evidence to suggest that the presence of many of these teachers m 
Catholic education will be temporary Their effects upon the educational 
system have not yet been realized To some extent, their entry into the 
system provides the basis for specialization of teacher roles The dual 
purpose of Catholic schools could be used as the basis for a division of 
labor, m which religious teachers were responsible for teaching Church 
history, beliefs, and Catholic morality, while lay teachers emphasized 
more secular subject matter On the other hand, the rising educational 
qualifications of teachers in religious communities suggest that such a 
development is unlikely More realistically, as the academic emphasis 
assumes increasing significance for both teachers and the system, the 
relatively unique role of the religious communities in education will be 
deemphasized with a concomitant reduction in the numbers and impor- 
tance of religious teachers in Catholic schools There is some evidence 
that such a trend is already developing in that in the 1971—1972 school 
year the total number of teachers m the Catholic system dropped by 
8 378 from the preceeding year Of the number, all but 247 were from 
religious communities And in the 1972—1973 school year the total num- 
ber of teachers m the Catholic system dropped 5 252, with 4 796 being 
from religious communities «« Of course, other considerations having to 
do \%ilh the falling numbers of religious aocations and financial con 
stramts are important as well 

iNcnrASrn federal aid 

Tlie increasing use of h> teachers, as well as other factors associated 
with the emergence of an academic onentalion, has accentuated the im- 
portance of monetary inputs mto Catholic education The original deci- 
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Sion to establish a separate school system was not based upon economic 
rationahty but rather upon religious conviction Consequently, pressures 
for government financial assistance have always existed, and their in- 
tensity has increased in recent years, particularly with the growing prob- 
lems of Catholic education m the central city Catholic schools’ failure to 
receive federal money has traditionally been associated with the doctrine 
of separation of church and state As set forth in the First Amendment 
(1791), “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ” This restriction was ex- 
tended to the various states by the Fourteenth Amendment (1868) In 
effect, to offer financial aid to Catholic or other religious schools was in- 
terpreted as endorsing those religions and giving them unfair advantages 
over other religious groups 

If the matter were really so straightforward, the question of financial 
aid to Catholic schools would have been resolved long ago The presence 
of nondenommational Protestant teaching in the public schools, however, 
has led many Catholics to question whether church and state have really 
been kept separate Furthermore, indirect forms of financial aid have 
been made available to the Catholic educational system At the local 
level, released time for religious instruction and the use of vanous public 
facilities has not been uncommon In addition, several states have passed 
laws providing services to children who attend Catholic schools, thereby 
indirectly assisting the Catholic educational system So, also, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 offers aid to students 
attending nonpublic schools In all instances, however, such assistance 
IS justified in terms of the rights of the individual rather than the school 
system, thereby formally maintaining the separation of church and stale 
Such factors have complicated the question of state aid to Catholic 
schools by blurring both the meming of the doctnne (which was never 
explicit) and the cntena for its application to the educational system 

A senes of court cases have tncd to clarify the Constitution’s intent in 
tlus matter In earlier times, the courts had tacitly supported the ex- 
isting arrangement of public education, but now their thinking has 
shifted to a more secular \iew of public education From this per- 
spectiNC, acti\aties such as Bible reading in schools, pra>ers, and disph>s 
of religious malenals have been mlcrpretctl as violating the doctnne of 
separation of churcli and state Camed to its logical conclusion, tills most 
recent court interpretation of flie separation doctrine could lead to the 
complete removal of religion, otiicr than as one of main subjects offered, 
from the public schools At least such is the argument of Its opponents 
^^^lcthc^ or not this removal could In fact occur, ma> l>c academic, Iiow- 
cver, for a great deal of resistance to these nilings Ins l>een ctprrsscd 
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The Future of Catholic Schools 

ELITE PUPILS 

If present trends in pupil attendance continue, the actual proportion of 
Catholic youth attending Catholic schools will decline appreciably in 
the coming years Particularly significant m this decline is the increasing 
homogeneity of the student body Rising educational costs and empha- 
sis upon academic preparahon leave little doubt that, wthout radical 
changes within the Church. Catholic education will be increasingly lim- 
ited to wealthy and academically gifted Catholic youth Whether Cath- 
olic educators desire this is debatable 


MORE LAY TEACHERS 

Although the mereasmg number of hy teachers m Catholic education 
was originally due to inadequate numbers of religious teachers, there is 
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Sion to establish a separate school system was not based upon economic 
rationality but rather upon religious conviction Consequently, pressures 
for government financial assistance have always existed, and their in- 
tensity has increased in recent years, particularly with the growing prob 
lems of Catholic education in the central city Catholic schools’ failure to 
receive federal money has traditionally been associated with the doctrine 
of separabon of church and state As set forth m the First Amendment 
(1791), “Congress shall make no law respecbng an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibibng the free exercise thereof ” This restricbon was ex- 
tended to the various states by the Fourteenth Amendment (1868) In 
effect, to offer financial aid to Catholic or other religious schools was in- 
terpreted as endorsing those religions and giving them unfair advantages 
over other religious groups 

If the matter were really so straightforward, the question of financial 
aid to Catholic schools would have been resolved long ago The presence 
of nondenominational Protestant leaching in the public schools, however, 
has led many Catholics to quesbon whether church and state have really 
been kept separate Furthermore, indirect forms of financial aid have 
been made available to the Catholic educational system At the local 
level, released time for religious instruction and the use of various public 
facilities has not been uncommon In addition, several states have passed 
laws providing services to children who attend Catholic schools, thereby 
indirectly assisting the Cathobc educational system So, also, the Ele 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 offers aid to ^students 
attending nonpublic schools In all instances, however, such assistance 
IS justified in terms of the rights of the individual rather than the school 
system, thereby formally maintaining the separabon of church and state 
Such factors have complicated the question of state aid to Catholic 
schools by blurring both the meaning of the doctrine (which was never 
explicit) and the criteria for its application to the educational system 

A series of court cases have tried to clanfy the Constitution’s intent m 
this matter In earlier times, the courts had tacitly supported the ex- 
isting arrangement of public education, but now their thinking has 
shifted to a more secular view of public educabon From this per- 
spective, activities such as Bible reading in schools, prayers, and displays 
of religious matenals have been interpreted as violating the doctrine of 
separabon of church and stale Gamed to its logical conclusion, tins most 
recent court interpretation of the separation doctrine could lead to the 
complete removal of religion, other than as one of many subjects offered, 
from the public schools At least sucli is the argument of its opponents 
Wiethcr or not this removal could in fact occur, may be academic, ho\\- 
e\er, for a great deal of resistance to these rulings has been expressed 
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The imphcations of these developments in church-state relations for 
the Catholic educational system ate mixed On the one hand, the power 
of organized religion m formal education of any kind, relative ^ 
power of the political system, is being challenged b> court rulings The 
Catholic Church has never totally accepted the primacy of the slate m 
educational matters Therefore, although not directed at the Catholic 
educational system, the development runs contrary to much Catholic 
thinbng At the same time, the court has strengthened popular support 
for the Catholic argument for financial aid to Catholic schools by driving 
many religiously oriented Protestants to challenge the court rulings, on 
grounds that these rulings will result in the removal of “God from the 
schools Thus, the court has set the stage for the creation of a state sup- 
ported church school At the very least, it would seem that conditions 
now exist which might force the government to increase its financial 
support for religious educational institutions *** 

Strengthening this possibility is the current economic crisis of Catholic 
education In the six year period between 1965 and 1971, the number of 
Catholic schools shrank by 2,563 while enrollment dropped by approxi- 
mately one and one half million students *** An immediate consequence 
of this reduction is that more students are attending public schools, 
thereby increasing the financial burden upon taxpayers Since this bur- 
den IS already considered excessive by many taxpayers, we may antici- 
pate greater pressures upon stale and federal governments to provide 
direct aid to the Catholic school system This development, combined 
with the Protestant reaction to the previously mentioned court rulings 
and Catholic pressures for direct financial aid to the Catholic schools, 
increases the probability that stale and federal aid will be provided 


SECULARIZATION 


These developments, although focused upon monetary inputs, can be 
related to other changes in Catholic educahon Secularization is particu- 
larly important Secularization is ‘ the process by which sectors of society 
and culture are removed from the dommation of religious institutions and 
symbols Its importance for Cadiolic schools is both historical and 


contemporary Historically the encroachment of the state upon the edu 
cabonal process was seen by Catholics as a twofold threat that of Prot 
estantism and that of secular forces m the society The onginal strength 
of Protestantism m dictating much of the mformation input into the pub 
he system overshadowed early Catholic concern about secular intrusion 
into what had been under the traditional purview of religious mslitu 
Uons With industrialization and its increasing educational demands, 
Ae influen^ of Protestant Chrishamty m the public school system 
declined Thus, what began as basically a structural separation of edu- 
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cation from religion has become, in some respects, an ideological and 
cultural separation as well 

In the past this separation had little direct impact upon the Catholic 
system because it had been rather impervious to non Catholic influences 
and because of its self-proclaimed religious role Indirectly, however, 
many of the recent changes in the Catholic educational system are due 
to pressures from its clientele and the state to meet the secular education- 
al requirements of the larger society This, in turn, has led to a reduction 
in the religiosity of Catholic education New environmental pressures, 
stemming from cultural changes in attitudes and values, and reflected in 
a different kind of student, have led to demands for academic quality 
Such demands, while not in conflict with religious concerns, reduce the 
amount of energy available for religious activity in the school Further, 
since popular support of the Catholic system is dependent upon parents 
who themselves have assimilated secular values, negative Catholic re- 
action to reductions in religious emphasis has been minimal 120 

The effect of these changes — in the role of the Protestant religion in 
public schools and in the importance of religion in the Catholic schools — 
has been a convergence of the two educational systems toward a secular, 
middle-class role In spite of Protestant reaction to judicial rulings, the 
immediate significance of this convergence is far greater for Catholic 
schools than for public schools Although the religious impact of the 
Catholic system upon its students remains important, achievement of 
both religious indoctnnation and high academic performance has led to 
more stringent student admission standards and an uplifbng of the aca- 
demic milieu To achieve these ends has required a much greater invest- 
ment in education for the Church than has been true in the past and may 
well have contributed to the current economic crises facing Catholic 
schools 

In the final analysis, a great deal of research remains to be done on the 
Catholic educational system before we can appreciate its role in Amen- 
can education In this chapter we have tried to arrange the scant empin- 
cal information on Catholic education within a conceptual framework By 
doing so, we have attempted to mlerpret that knowledge m the larger 
sociohistorical context of American society Until further evidence is 
available on the subject, however, the mterpretation can only be con- 
sidered as suggestive 
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The community college is a diverse, rapidly growing institution, yet de 
spite its popularity, it has serious problems It must perform several 
tasks that it does not like To make matlere worse, it is not allowed to 
do other things that it would really prefer doing Being a relative new- 
comer on the educational scene, it had to accept leftover tasks and 
responsibilities which the older, already established schools and colleges 
did not want — tasks that are difficult or un^e^va^dmg In this respect. 
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the community college is in the situation of the recently arrived immi- 
grant who finds that the desirable jobs have already been taken, and so 
the only work left for him is the dirty work 

The community college performs five mam functions First, it prepares 
students for transferring to a baccalaureate program at a four-year college 
or university Second, it provides vocational training for people who are 
already workmg or expect to be working m the near future Thud, it 
gives remedml instruction to adults who did not learn basic skills in de- 
mentary or high school Fourth, it offers recreational, cultural activities 
or adults who are not seeking regular vocational or academic skills 
Finals It diverts inept students away from a transfer, four-year program 
into a lower status vocational program 

Much of the community colleges difficulty anses from the fact that 
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tuition These colleges oflfer programs for a greater variety of students 
than does any other segment of higher education, and they provide a 
chance for many to try higher education with small investments of time 
and money Guidance and counseling services reassure students who 
have not decided upon a field of specialization, and community colleges 
give many working adults the opportunity to upgrade skills while fully 
employed There are other factors, too, less obvious but just as important, 
which contnbuted to the rapid nse of the community college, and these 
will be discussed later 

Not all junior or two year colleges are publicly supported There were 
239 independent institutions m 1971 but they enrolled only 5 percent of 
all junior college students * Public two year colleges nearly doubled in 
number between i960 and 1970, while the number of nonpublic junior 
colleges declined ® The term communtty college m this chapter refers to 
the comprehensive two year college, one which offers not only freshman 
and sophomore courses, comparable to those offered by universities, but 
also occupational vocational, technical remedial, general, and continuing 
adult education These colleges charge little or no tuition the nabonal 
average tuition is slightly under $200 a year, and California’s ninety four 
public community colleges are tuition free to residents of their districts ® 

Perhaps even more important is the absence of entry requirements 
Most community colleges have an open door policy This means that 
previous scholastic achievement — or lack of it -• does not matter, all 
high school graduates are admitted, regardless of their grades In addi- 
tion, many states require community colleges to admit all people beyond 
high school age, even if they have not graduated from secondary school 

DIVERSITY 

It IS difficult to descnbe a typical community college because they ore 
so varied Most immediately apparent are v'lnalions in size community 
college enrollments range from below 100 to more than 27>cioo pupils * 
There are other differences, too Some arc fairly old and some are ne^^ 
Some are located in suburbs, others m the central city, and still others in 
rural areas Some ore m poor communities, while others are in affluent 
districts \VliIIe most rivo->ear colleges offer several programs, some in- 
stitutions stress vocational or technical preparation and others put more 
emphasis on academic subjects Consequent^ , some arc little more than 
trade schools, while others resemble traditional four >car colleges 

oniciss 

Despite widespread acceptance of llic communit> college little Is gen 
crall> knowaa of its hlstor> TJie public Junior college appearcs! around 
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the turn of the century, when vanous educational leaders advocated ere 
ation of separate lower division institutions to relieve the universities of 
offenng freshman and sophomore classes These educators wished to free 
the universities to eoncentrate on upper division and graduate education • 
Their plan advocated increased educational opportunities beyond high 
school and the transfer of the most able ,unioi college graduates to uni 
versities = Discussing advantages of such a new institution, William 
Rainey Harper, president of the University of Chicago, said 

The student who was not really fitted by nature to take the higher work 
codd stop naturally and honorably at the end of the sophomore year 
Many s udents who might not have the courage to enter upon a course of 
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ment of community colleges. Joliet Junior College in Illinois is the oldest 
community college, dating from 1901, The first of California’s ninety-four 
colleges, Fresno City College, opened in 1910. Missouri and Minnesota 
established public junior colleges in 1915, Kansas and Oklahoma fol- 
lowed in 1919, and Arizona and Iowa in 1920. These early institutions 
were true extensions of secondary education; they were housed in high 
school buildings, had closely articulated curricula, and shared faculty and 
administrative staffs.^* By 1921 the nation had 207 two-year colleges; only 
one-third were tax-supported institutions, but they enrolled more than 
half the 16,000 students attending junior colleges.^® Today the public 
colleges enroll 95 percent of all two-year college students. 

Community colleges have developed at an uneven rate from state to 
state. In 1968 seven states — California, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Texas, and Washington ~ had more than two-thirds of all commun- 
ity college Students and more than one-third of all community college 
campuses. In the same year more than 30 percent of all undergraduates 
in ten states were registered in community colleges. In California 6i 
percent of all undergraduates and 85 percent of all lower-division stu- 
dents are enrolled in the two-year community college system.*® 

The development of community colleges in some states may be hin- 
dered by lack of a state plan, low population density, low per capita 
income, inadequate state financial support, and existence of other, com- 
peting types of two-year institutions. These competing institutions in- 
clude existing community colleges, two-year branches of universities, and 
vocational or technical institutes. Development has been most spectacu- 
lar in states where community colleges are primarily under local control. 

conthol 

When community colleges were first established, and for many years 
thereafter, they existed as part of local public school systems. California, 
in 2917, was the first to pass legislation allowing formation of separate 
two-year college districts. Tliis has become the basic form of organiza- 
tion throughout the nation. TIjerc arc now hvo main patterns: control 
shared by state and local government, and control delegated entirely to 
the state. In a few stales some community colleges operate under the 
first plan while others within the same slate operate under the second 
plan.** 

Recently, there has been a trend toward centralization of control at 
llic slate level. Tliis trend results from four factors: first, incrcasrtl ncetl 
for state financial support, as local governments find it more difficult to 
finance community colleges ndcqualcly; second, incrr.ascd dependence 
on federal funds, which arc administcretl by state agencies; third. In- 
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creased action toward coordinating all higher education eEEorts within a 
state, and fourth, the general poUticizalion of higher education Within 
the past ten years eighteen states have established separate state boards 
which have responsibility for community colleges only 

The connection between local control and financing of the college and 
its sensitivity and responsiveness to local needs has long been recognized 
If control IS centralized at the state level we might expect diminishing 
local spirit and an inability to adapt to local conditions on the community 
college’s part But a recent study suggests that there may be no difference 
between a community college under state control and another under local 
control as fat as community centcredness is concerned 

Two factors contnbute to this similanty professional orthodoxy and 
community expectations First, professional educators and organizations 
promote an orthodoxy which makes community colleges more or less 
similar in programs and services Educators throu^out the nation tend 
to think alike They take similar courses from similar professors at similar 
universities, study similar textbooks, qualify for similar credentials, belong 
to the same professional organizations, and read the same professional 
journals It is not surprising therefore to find similarities among com- 
munity colleges 

A second reason why two year colleges resemble one another arises 
from community expectations Americans in all fifty states have similar 
hopes, ideals, and ambitions and similar bcUefs about what education, 
should offer Although the professional educator may disagree with some 
of these beliefs, thinking them to be unsophisticated or misguided, they 
cannot be totally ignored and therefore do have some influence upon the 
college 


Functions 


The B'.c basic tashs of the community college are usually apparent m Us 
catalog listings of objectives A representative statement from a Califor 
nia community college bulletin says 


wTr,! “““E mdividuals and 
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3 A general education program for personal enrichment and cultural devel- 
opment 

4 Courses designed to make up high school deficiencies, permiltmg further 
education and trammg at the college level 

5 A program of guidance and onentation making the mdividual aware of 
his special abilities and aptitudes 

This official statement is worth examining because it lists the basic func- 
tions of the community college transfer, vocational, recreational, remedi- 
al! and diversionary 

THE TRANSFER FUNCTION 

Perhaps the expectation held by the largest number of people is that of 
providing transferable credit leading to the bachelor's degree Therefore 
community colleges offer many of the same courses given to freshmen 
and sophomores at four year colleges and universities Two thirds of the 
students entenng community college intend to transfer to a four year 
institution 

Since a majority of students and, presumably, parents expect the com- 
munity college to provide its graduates with preparation for social mo- 
bility through a university degree, the two year institution feels great 
pressure to perform this transfer function If community college gradu- 
ates lose credits upon transferring to a four year institution, the two year 
school is usually blamed although the real cause may be the four year 
institution’s policies and changing requirements, especially if articulation 
between the senior institution and the community college is poor Loss of 
credit may also arise from poor planning on the student’s part but the 
blame is easily laid upon the two year college, and it is accused of lax 
academic standards 

Pressure to perform the transfer function is also evident in the par 
ticular aspects of community colleges emphasized m research 

an overwhelming majority of studies examine the success of the transfer stu 
dent but the transfer student comprises only one third of the community 
college’s student body There is little available research on junior college 
dropouts Or on those ivho graduate from technical or vocational programs Jun 
lor college research Is “hung up with studies of transfer students ** 

TUP VOCATIONAL FUNCTION 

The second expectation is tint the college will provide suitable >oca- 
tional technical training for all who desire it Although most students 
entering community college want to transfer eventually to a foiir->car 
college, only a minority actual!) do The rest of the pupils are "termuiar 
— their higlicr education will end in the community college, instead of a 
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bicheWs degree, fliey will receive m associate of arts degree, or per- 
haps a certificate of completion These terminal students must be pro- 
vided for 

Besides the regular academic transfer courses, therefore, community 
colleges offer many one or two year vocational and technical programs 
These fall into five major categories business related, business adminis- 
tration, industry and engineering, paramedical and health, and service 
fields •’ A complete listing of alt the courses offered would be far too 
long to melude here, so the following are simply examples to illustrate 
each category 

First, business related programs include training to be a data-process- 
ing technician, legal secretary, real estate salesman, or technical illustrator 
Second, business administration takes in such programs as accounting, 
foreign trade, marketing, and personnel management 

Third, industry- and engineering related programs offer several sub- 
divisions Mechanical technology includes air-conditioning, refrigeration, 
and automotive mechanics Electronics technology deals with computers, 
radar, television, and microwaves Civil technology gives preparation for 
sanitation technician, concrete technician, and architectural draftsman 
Engineering laboratory teaches ceramics, metallurgy, and plastics 
The fourth major vocational area consists of health-related programs 
Among the more than fifty courses m this category are dental assistant, 
radioisotope technician, and registered nurse 
The fifth category is the service field Examples of the many programs 
here are building inspector, community organization worker, assessor, 
and welfare worker 

Tins is onl> a partial listing of vocational courses available Many col- 
leges offer police and fire science programs, and agricultural curricula 
arc prominent in a number of instituUons, Modesto (California) Junior 
College offers eighteen agricultural programs which can be taken as tivo- 
>C'ir terminal curricula or as preparation for transfer As might be ex- 
pected. vocational and technical programs show wide variety in different 
sections of the country, reficcling local needs and interests For example, 
Lassen College, m one of Califomns major hunting areas, offers a two 
>ear program in gunsmithing 

Tiir nccBnATioNAi, ruvenos 

A Ihiril InsV ot the community college incoKcs cultural, rectealional activi 
tics Tnilitional coon« m such fields as drawing, literature, or music 
upprcaation constitute only n prrt of this broad area The community 
also expects cultural leadership fmm the college lectures, dramatic pro- 
duettens, musical cs-cnls, and other cultural acUvilics, provided by faculty 
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and students or imported talent The response to this expectation has 
been the development of community services — educational, cultural, and 
recreational offerings provided in addition to regularly scheduled credit 
courses Two»year colleges generally perform a wide variety of these 
community services, over and beyond formal classroom instruction A 
survey of 243 colleges found that 90 percent were offering such services 
The most common service, mentioned by two thirds of the institutions 
reporting any land of service, consisted simply of a]]owing local groups 
to use college buildings and grounds 

About half of the colleges offering community services assisted in 
safety campaigns and fund drives, organized special events such as 
workshops or institutes for business, professional, or governmental groups, 
and/or promoted cultural or recreational activibes such as community 
musical groups, little theater productions, and the like 

Three other activities were reported by about a third of the colleges 
offering community services promoting community discussion of public 
affairs, working with other agencies to improve community health, and 
using faculty and students for community studies 

Finally, a fifth of the colleges offered such services as use of college 
staff as speakers off campus, assisting in conservation programs, research 
for local business and professional groups, and organization of child care 
programs 

Community service programs generally have four major objectives 

1 To become a center of community life by encouraging the use of col 
lege facilities and services by community groups when such use does 
not mterfere with the colleges regular schedule 

2 To provide for all age groups educational services that utilize the 
special skills and knowledge of the college staff and other experts and 
are designed to meet the needs of community groups and the college 
distnct at large 

3 To provide the community, including business and industry, with the 
leadership and coordination capabilities of the college, assist the com* 
munity m long range planning, and join wlh individuals and groups 
m attacking unsolved problems 

4 To contribute to and promote the cultural, intellectual, and soaal life 
of the college distnct community and the development of skills for 
the profitable use of leisure time*’ 

Examples of aclivilics in each of these calcgoncs arc found throughout 
the mtion, but the communit> service function is most vvidcl> developed 
m Cnlifomla, where the local governing Ixiard Ins the nutlionty to levy 
a ’'civic center” tax of up to five cents per Sioo of ossesseil valuation on 
propertj In 1970 Cahfonua's communltj colleges rcportei! attendance 
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bichelor’s degree, they will receive an associate of arts degree, or per- 
haps a certificate of completion These terminal students must be pro- 
vided for 

Besides the regular academic transfer courses, therefore, community 
colleges offer many one- or two-year vocational and technical programs 
These fall into five major categories business related, business adminis- 
tration, industry and engineering, paramedical and health, and service 
fields A complete listing of all the courses offered would be far too 
long to include here, so the following are simply examples to illustrate 
each category 

First, business related programs include training to be a data-process 
mg technician, legal secretary, real estate salesman, or technical illustrator 
Second, business administration takes in such programs as accounting, 
foreign trade, marketing and personnel management 

Third, industry- and engineering related programs offer several sub- 
divisions Mechanical technology includes air conditioning, refrigeration, 
and automotive mechanics Electronics technology deals with computers, 
radar, television, and microwaves Civil technology gives preparation for 
sanitation technician, concrete technician, and architectural draftsman 
Engineering laboratory teaches ceramics, metallurgy, and plastics 
The fourth major vocational area consists of health related programs 
Among the more than fifty courses m this category are dental assistant, 
radioisotope technician, and registered nurse 
The fifth cntegory is the service field Examples of the many programs 
here are budding inspector, community organization worker, assessor, 
and welfare worker 

Tins is only a partial listing of vocational courses available Many col- 
leges offer police and fire science programs, and agricultural curricula 
are prominent m a number of institutions, Modesto (California) Junior 
College offers eighteen agncultural programs which can be taken as two- 
>ear terminal curricula or as preparation for transfer As might be ex- 
pected, vocational and technical programs show wide vanety in different 
sections of the country, reflecting local needs and interests For example, 
Lassen College, in one of California s major hunting areas, offers a two- 
>ear program m gunsmithmg 

Tiir nccnrATiosAi. fu^ctiov 

A Uutd task of the commumty college involves cultural, recreational actiW- 
Ites Tratl.tional courses m soeh fields as drawing, literature, or music 
apprca-ition constitute only a part of this broad area The community 
also expects culhiral leadership from the college lectures, dramatic pro- 
ductions, musical cxcnts, and other cultural actmlies, provided by faculty 
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and students or imported talent The response to this expectation has 
been the development of community services — educational, cultural, and 
recreational offerings provided in addition to regularly scheduled credit 
courses Two-year colleges generally perform a wide variety of these 
community services, over and beyond formal classroom instruction A 
survey of 243 colleges found that 90 percent were offering such services 
The most common service, mentioned by two thirds of the institutions 
reporting any kind of service, consisted simply of allowing local groups 
to use college buildings and grounds 

About half of the colleges offering community services assisted m 
safety campaigns and fund drives, organized special events such as 
workshops or institutes for business, professional, or governmental groups, 
and/or promoted cultural or recreational activities such as community 
musical groups, little theater productions, and the like 

Three other activities were reported by about a third of the colleges 
offering community services promoting community discussion of public 
affairs, working with other agencies to improve community health, and 
using faculty and students for community studies 

Finally, a fifth of the colleges offered such services as use of college 
staff as speakers off campus, assisting m conservation programs, research 
for local business and professional groups, and organization of child care 
programs 

Community service programs generally have four major objectives 
1 To become a center of community life by encouraging the use of col- 
lege facilities and services by community groups when such use does 
not interfere with the college’s regular schedule 
z To provide for all age groups educational services that utilize the 
special skills and knowledge of the college staff and other experts and 
are designed to meet the needs of community groups and the college 
district at large 

3 To provide the community, including business and industry, with the 
leadership and coordination capabilities of the college, assist the com- 
munity in long range planning, and join with individuals and groups 
m attacking unsolved problems 

4 To contribute to and promote the cultural, inlellectunl, and social life 
of the college district community and the development of skills for 
the profitable use of leisure time^^ 

Elxamples of activities m each of these calegones arc found tlirougliout 
the nation, but the communit>-servicc function is most widely developed 
in California, where the local governing board has the authority to levy 
a "civic center" tax of up to five cents per $100 of asscsscil valuation on 
property In 1970 California’s communlt> colleges reportetl attendance 
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of IS to 20 million people at community-service functions The average 

college was open fourteen hours a day, sm days a week, throughout the 

To summanze, community services are a major {unction of the two- 
year college, offering such diverse activities as noncredit short courses, 
college credit extension classes, in service training, community counsel- 
ing, human-resources development, leadership and advisory assistance, 
polls and surveys, cultural events, recreational programs, planetarium 
and observatory shows, and community performing groups 

THE REMEDIAL FUNCTION 

The fourth task is remedial education The community college is ex- 
pected to provide instruction m the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for people whose previous education was inadequate These 
courses, though intended for adults, may deal with very simple material, 
perhaps covenng things which are usually taught to children in ele- 
mentary schools 

Remedial education is a major problem for the community college 

With pressures from society to lengthen the educational experience of all 
students, the low achieving student has become conspicuous m community col- 
leges No semantical niceties will cover or hide the issue No matter what the 
student is called, his ptohlem is the same To the extent that colleges 
can identify these students and provide meaningful educational experiences 
for them, the institution has implemented the concept of the open door If 
students are so identified and then allowed to fail, the community junior college 
has adopted a revolving door 

But difficulties arise because the community college and its personnel 
do not like their remedial task Consequently, even when low-achieving 
students are identified, it is often the inexperienced instructor who is as- 
signed to teach remedial classes The typical teacher is a subject special 
ist who regards remedial instruction as beneath his dignity He wants 
to teach youth who are motivated and easy to instruct This attitude is 
reflected m the fact that only 55 percent of community colleges provide 
special remedial courses for low achievers despite their agreeing, to the 
extent of 91 percent, with the open door concept Only 20 percent have 
established special programs for low achievers The other 80 percent 
apparently attempt to salvage such students through remedial courses 
that are available to all students, but several colleges have discovered 
that re^lar remedial courses are too difficult for many students admitted 
under the open door policy « The few colleges that have evaluated their 
remedial programs have found Oiat such programs are not equipping 
low achievers to undertake regular college credit courses 
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Although remedial education is quickly becoming the community col- 
lege’s largest instructional endeavor, one expert doubts that the com- 
munity college, as presently organized, can handle remedial students 
effectively He asks 

Can a junior college remedial course rightfully expect to accomplish in one 
or two semesters what the public schools have failed to accomplish in twelve 
years? Answers to these and other related questions are not available, and the 
college has based its remedial programs on unproved assumptions 

Research on remedial program effectiveness is avoided because if parents 
and taxpayers realized how ineffective the community college has been 
with low achievers, the entire instituhon would be in jeopardy “ 

THE DIVERSIONARY (“cOOLlNG OUT ) FUNCTION 

The fifth major task of the community college is redirecting or “coolmg 
out” overly ambitious pupils The community college is inundated with 
students from all levels of ability, and many of them have unrealistic ex- 
pectations about getting a college education 'The United States Com- 
missioner of Education recently complained 

We have hypnotized ourselves We are so preoccupied with higher educa- 
tion that It has become a national fetish High schools measure their success 
by the number of their students who go on to college People view vocaUonal 
educauon as a great thmg for the neighbor’s children 

What does the community college do with a youth who is destmed to be 
unsuccessful as a transfer student and must either accept a vocahonal 
program or fail? It is this student, the latent teiminal, who is one of the 
community college’s greatest concerns The self-declared terminal stu- 
dent IS no problem, and the academically proficient transfer student is 
easUy handled But the difficult ones are those who are overambitious, 
who are faibng in their community college academic work but who still 
want to transfer to a four year college >• For these latent terminal stu- 
dents community colleges have developed what Clark calls the "cooling- 
out funcUon ’’ Throughout their stay at the college, these students are 
urged by teacher-counselors to give up their transfer intenbons, and the 
counselors stand ready to console them if they accept a terminal program 
In the long drasvn-out counseling procedure the college hopes never to 
say a final “no" but to move these students gradually into a position 
where they declare themselves out of the transfer competition Although 
latent terminal students are allowed to enroll in transfer courses, they 
encounter counseling and testing, tough talk about realistic occupational 
choices in orientation classes, probationary status, and. finally, grades 
which will not be accepted by a four year institution ” 
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FUNCTION OF AJ.'ffRiCAN EDUCATION 


The innovation of the junior college m performing the coolmg-out 
function lies m providing acceptable alternatives At a four-year college 
or university freshmen who fail must leave, usually to return home 
They are no longer in college, and Iheu failures are obvious to them- 
selves and to their tamflies, friends, and neighbors In the two-year col- 
lege, students do not fail so clearly, they have the option of remaining in 
school and tahng terminal work smted to their abilities They are helpe 
to reach the conclusion that their second choice is better for them, an 
the community college can make them appear not too different from 
successful transfer students by training them to become engineenng aides 
instead of engineers, for instance The terminal student thus emerges 
with acceptable status and is not labeled as a failure 

The community college’s role in performing the cooling-out function 
will become even more important m the future increasing demand for 
college admission will give selective four-year colleges an opportunity to 
become even more selective, deepening the need for the cooling-out 
function But the two year college needs to conceal its coolmg-out func- 
tion and prevent prospective clientele from perceiving it because 

Should the function become obvious, the ability of the junior college to per- 
form It would be unpaired The realization that the junior college is a place 
where students reach undesired destinations would turn the pressure for college 
admission back on the “protected colleges The widespread identification of 
the junior college as principally a transfer station aided by the ambiguity of 
the "community college’ label helps to keep this role reasonably opaque to 
public scrutiny 

Clark does not mean that the junior college is especially guilty of mask 
ing its work, since all sorts of "organizations attempt to present a favor- 
able image to the outside world, and various ideologies and conceptions 
are used to rationalize and cover organizational practices In per 
forming the cooling out function, the two year college makes a contn 
button to society, because 

An important effect of the unselectwe college « to permit a system of higher 
educabon as a whole to be both ‘ democTatic’ and selective All can go to col- 
lege, with participation differentiated among agencies that vary from highly 
selective to nonselective The joiuor college makes this possible 39 

Students 

An important characlemtie of the community college student body is its 
diversity In contrast to students m four-year colleges and universities, 
community college students represent a broader spectrum of capacity 
and performance*" Although it is generally believed that all tour year 
college students are intellectually supenor to two year college students, 
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this impression is not true — many community college students are supe- 
rior to many students in four-year institutions.^>^ On the other hand, the 
open-door policy admits all applicants, and so some students do indeed 
have little academic aptitude. 

Generally speaking, community college students tend to be represen- 
tative of the total population of their communities. In many ways these 
students resemble the high school populations from which they have 
emerged, but there are two important exceptions: (i) many students are 
much older than recent high school graduates, and (2) women and 
various nonwhite ethnic groups (except for Japanese and Chinese Ameri- 
cans) are underrepresented. 

The rest of this section examines the student body with respect to age, 
academic achievement, and socioeconomic status and then looks at some 
effects the students have upon the college. 

AGE 

YOUTH The easiest division to make among community college students 
is that of college-age youth and adults. In the past the division point 
between these two groups, of approximately the same size, has been the 
age of twenty-one. But recent extension of voting rights to eighteen- 
year-olds may bring about drastic changes. Virtually the entire student 
body will now be voters, and the younger half will be able to pass judg- 
ment on the college’s performance when they enter the polling booth in 
elections concerning the school. In slates where community colleges de- 
pend heavily on local district tax funds, the effect of youthful voters 
could become critical. If legislatures or courts extend the right to estab- 
lish legal residence to eighteen-year-olds, local district boundaries will 
become meaningless; statewide community college organization would 
become a reality. 

This possibility worries administrators, who foresee a possible influx of 
students into districts that could not afford to keep colleges open on the 
local tax base. The registrar of a community college in a popular Califor- 
nia resort area says his school rejects hundreds of out-of-dislrict appli- 
cants each year. If these students were able to make this college district 
their legal residence, they would swarm into the college. Since the local 
taxpayers provide 75 percent of the school’s operating revenue, the situ- 
ation could become catastrophic unless legislatures a.ssume stale respon- 
sibility for funding community colleges. Otherwise, if cighiccn-year-olds 
arc allowed freedom in establishing residence, financi.nl disaster may 
await many community colleges.^* 

Tlie under-lwenly-one group and the adults have differing perceptions 
of the community college. Young students tend to enter university trans- 
fer programs. Tliey perceive the college as a public institution providing 
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them with an opportunity to acquire the material benefits of an affluent 
society They regard the opportumty as a right, and they are encouraged 
m this view by the widely held behef that higher education is the key 
to success Although 68 percent of two year college students come from 
homes of unskilled, skilled, and semiprofessional workers, nearly two 
thirds of them aspire to managerial and professional occupations 

Another group of students in the community college are even younger 
than the usual college freshmen high school juniors and seniors taking 
courses by special arrangement They would be atypical on a four-year 
college or university campus One California two year school has sixty- 
five such students takmg college credit courses with their pnncipals 
permission A significant number of these students can, by taking one 
or ^o coUege courses each semester, complete a portion of required 
freshman work and enter advanced classes, special projects, and hitonal 
situations as first year college students 
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evening classes each semester for eleven years before completing his asso 
ciate degree in accounting As a result he has moved into a position of 
more responsibility with the firm An interesting sidelight on his being a 
student was that his nineteen year old daughter received her associate 
degree at the same commencement exercise attended by her graduating 
father 

The holder of two baccalaureate degrees, one in engineering and the 
other in geology, enrolled m the two year associate in arts journalism 
program This forty five year old whose two children had mamed and 
left home, wanted to develop a syndicated column on hunting and fish 
mg, his principal leisure activities 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

TRANSFER STUDENTS Community college students can also be catego 
nzed by academic achievement The most successful students are con 
sidered to be those who transfer to a four year institution Of those a 
majority earn a baccalaureate degree In California 85 percent of those 
who transfer as junior level students "complete their four year objec 
hves'*® Transfer students as a group expenence a drop in grade 
point average during their first semester at four year schools but during 
the second semester their grade point average rises A recent study of 
community college transfer students' performance in the California state 
colleges found that almost half (46 percent) of the students actually 
received better averages m the four year college than in the two year 
school Another 7 percent earned equal averages m both schools Thus 
m spite of stiffer competition and the fess personaf atmosphere of four- 
year colleges the majority of transfer students adjusted satisfactonly In 
addition they succeeded wthout selecting easier courses the commu 
mty college transfers chose major fields similar to those of native students 
at the four year schools 

A particularly interesting group of transfer students are the late 
bloomers In handling a diverse student body, the community college 
often performs a \aluable serxice by salvaging people who had undis 
tinguished high school records Given time to mature they frequently 
catch fire and do very well m college Two recent examples come to 
mind a twenty year old mother of two small children had mamed at 
sixteen dropped out of high school and had been dworced On welfare, 
she decided to return to school to become self supporting At the com 
muniU college she disco\ered much to her smpnsc that she enjo>cd 
English and Amencan literature After eammg her assoeiafe degree In 
English she transferred to a state college wais graduatcil wdth honors 
and remained to cam a teaching credential Eor several jears she has 
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been teaching in a large city high sdiool, where she is rated as a superior 
teacher 

The second case is that of a highly intelligent young man who was 
counseled into a high school program heavily weighted with shop 
courses He disliked school and finished with a D average His carpenter 
father was pleased that the son had studied auto shop, and the father 
expected the youth to set up a body and fender shop But the young 
mans intellectual curiosity led him to enroll at the nearby community 
college, where he discovered his interest in political science He credits 
the supenor teaching methods at the community college with giving him 
e tools for study, and his A minus grade point average for the first 
o years earned him a place as a |un,or m the University of California 
fhere he completed a degree in political science 
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we seem to be committed to educating all who desire education through 
the fourteenth year in an open-door institution admitting students of such 
great diversity 

At any rate, there are hige numbers of low-achieving students who 
enter the community college with deficiencies in basic skills, poor study 
habits, weak motivation, and ill defined or unrealistic goals Almost 70 
percent of freshmen entering California community colleges m 1965 
failed the qualifying examination for the basic English transfer course 
Nearly 75 percent of all students in California community college mathe- 
matics classes were taking courses offered m high schools Between 40 
and 60 percent of all in remedial English classes earned grades of D or 
F, and only 20 percent of these students later enrolled m college credit 
courses 

Many of these poor students are from low income, minonty groups, 
and their problems are examined in the following section 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

UNDERPRIVILEGED STUDENTS The Open door IS claimed to democratize 
higher education because the community college is open to everyone, 
regardless of economic status, but it does not always work out this way 
Four obstacles may hinder lower class people The first is money Tu- 
ition is not the only economic problem, there are other financial hurdles, 
such as the necessity of earning a living, which prevent many poor 
people from attending college 

Noting that 561 applicants for fall 1966 completed admission pro- 
cedures but failed to enroll, an official of a California community college 
asked them why Financial problems were mentioned as obstacles by 
many who did not enroll, 42 percent claimed that they must work in 
order to attend college Financial problems were significant enough to 
lead the investigator to suggest that the college establish a financial aid 
program In another California community college, the financial aid 
officer said that 1,200 of the school’s 3,600 potential freshmen applied for 
work study programs, grants, and other aid in order to attend the tuition 
free school m September 1971 He expected to arrange assistance for 
600, but he predicted that between 400 and 600 of the others would not 
register simply because of financial problems Apparently between one 
sixth and one ninth of that school’s potential freshmen would be unable 
to attend school because of financial limitations ” 

A reviewer of past research observes, ‘’While students attending jun- 
ior colleges say that cost and location are prime factors m tlieir selection 
of a college, few confess to major financial uorncs, and the cost factor 
alone does not seem to prevent students from seeking higher cduca- 
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been teaching in a large city high school, where she is rated as a superior 
teacher 

Tlie second case is that of a highly intelhgent young man who was 
counseled into a high school program heavily weighted with shop 
courses He disliked school and finished with a D average His carpenter 
father was pleased that the son had studied auto shop, and the father 
expected the youth to set up a body and fender shop But the young 
mans intellectual curiosity led him to enroll at the nearby community 
college, where he discovered his interest m political science He credits 
fte snpenor teaclung methods at the community college with giving him 
e oos for study, and his A-minus grade point average for the first 
0 years earned him a place as a junior m the University of California 
I here he completed a degree in political science 
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Among their peers m high school, the school English cannot be used m 
speech \vithout fear of derision And the same situation applies at home 
When these students enter college, they often fail to speak in class for 
fear of appeanng foolish or being corrected They are discouraged by 
the conflict between the way they must speak at college, if they speak 
at all, and the way they are expected to speak to parents and noncollege 
friends 

A fourth common obstacle to success in college is the student’s atti- 
tude Poor or minority students frequently lack involvement in college 
life, ansing from the fact that they are suspicious of those in power 
Often this feeling is the result of parents teaching them that people will 
exploit them if they can, and they become passive in college as a result 
of suspicion and cynicism 

Finances, parental, and noncollege peer opposition, speech patterns, 
and a lack of participation m school life combine to breed a lack of con- 
fidence, often leading the bnght low status student to leave school One 
described the dilemma 

My back is to the wall and I’m scared because I'm out of my depth, and 
not just academically This is a whole new world here I don't talk the same 
language, even I was top in my class at vocational high school, and I think 
I'm bright enough to have done college work, but somethmg’s gettmg m the 
way I don’t belong If I m not in class some day, you’ll know I couldn t take 
it any longer 

Another, leaving school, explained 

It was an experiment, and I’m glad I made it Maybe it looks like failure, 
but I don't look at it that way, or I try not to Being in college was like having 
a window on another world and I'm glad that I saw what that other world 
was But I cannot adapt to it 

Thus, four obstacles — money, parents and friends, speech, and atti- 
tudes — keep many people out of college Nevertheless, community 
colleges enroll a much larger percentage of students from low socio- 
economic backgrounds than do universities and four-year colleges A 
classic study illustrates the social class differences among students in 
community colleges, state colleges, state universities, and private univer- 
sities Fathers of freshmen at four institutions were classified as white- 
or blue collar workers The percentage of blue collar fathers represented 
by first year students was 6 for Stanford University, 17 for the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, 45 for San Jose State College, 
and 62 for San Jose Junior College The study also classified home 
neighborhoods as high or low status At Stanford 13 percent of the stu- 
dents came from low-status neighborhoods, at Berkeley the percentage 
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tion”»= This statement seems to contradict the above discussion con- 
cerning financial barners unless we consider that the writer speaks of 
“students attending junior colleges ” not those who fail to show up in 
research studies simply because they have never enrolled 

Family and friends may be a second barrier to college attendance 
Despite economic problems, many first generation college going students 
do go to a rommunity college, where they may suffer from the “strains 
ot mobility Parents of these students often feel threatened by potential 
change of values and the social mobility which develop it their children 
become absorbed by the college world Many such parents see no con 
necbon between economic success and education, and they may encour- 
ge their children to get jobs as soon as they finish high school If the 
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community colleges, where admission is open and unselective Commu 
nity college students may also be less active not only because they are 
less mature and intellectually inclined, but also because many of them 
must work to remain m school, they cannot afford to spend several days 
in a protest Many of those who might become activist leaders have 
campus grants or jobs as tutors, student counselors, or teacher aides, 
when they accept such assignments, any tendency toward militancy usu- 
ally wanes Apathy toward student government and college governance 
characterizes the vast majority of community college students A student 
editor complained how few students were interested 

Junior college isn’t a place where things get done on a large scale It’s hard 
to get parking lots paved, to gel better cafeteria service, to give away 5 000 
school papers to a 20,000 member student body When the jukebox was 
removed there were many cries but they soon died after the reahza 
tion by these students that they would have to go through a long and involved 
process to get it back 

It IS interesting to note that the editor’s first complaint deals with 
parking, perhaps the chief concern of commuters, which most community 
college students are Student indifference led a faculty member to re- 
mark that “the only thing that would cause these kids to go into 
action would be the chance of getting some of the faculty’s parking 
slots 

Such an atmosphere has vaned consequences Some potentially good 
students do not perform as well as they might, because they find little 
in the community college to stimulate their thinking In this respect, 
the lack of intellectual excitement is certamly unfortunate 

On the other hand, the same low level of mtellectuahsm reduces the 
chance of antagonism between the college and the community m which 
it IS located For centunes, “town and gown” conflicts have been a part 
of higher education, aggravated by sharp contrasts between the beliefs 
and life styles of ordinary citizens and those of students and professors 
To the degree that these differences decrease, the probability of conflict 
IS also diminished Because community college students resemble aver- 
age townspeople more than university students do, there is less chance 
of misunderstanding between the college and the adjacent town 

'This IS important because the lo^vn supplies most of the money for 
the community college and has some voice in its policies Community 
colleges are more vulnerable to local pressures than are stale universities, 
which are supported by a much larger geographical area and therefore 
can afford to be less concerned with local public opinion Private col 
leges, too, do not have to rely on public funds and tliereforc can be more 
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was 4, at San Jose State College it was 25, and at San Jose Junior 
College it reached 45 The author concluded 

In states with complex systems of higher education the question, Who goes to 
college? needs to be supplemented by die question. To which of the major types 
of colleges? With unlimited access to the junior college and only modestly 
limited access to the state college, the most important socioeconomic distinc- 
tions may well be found increasingly within higher education rather than be- 
tween college and noncollege 

Socioeconomic standing apparently is related to choice of college 
courses students in vocational programs come from the poorest families, 
technical students have higher social origins, and students in academic 
classes come from still higher socioeconomic strata 


CONSEQUENCES FOR THE COLEECE 

College affects the students, hut students also have some effect upon the 
coBege, particularly with respect to antiintellectualism and apathy, which 
ate unfortunate tor *e students’ intellectual development but may be 
beneficial for the college’s relahons with the local community 
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ample, have widely varying teaching loads, 57 percent spend from thir- 
teen to fifteen hours a week m classroom instruction, 32 percent have 
work loads of nine to twelve hours, 6 percent teach sixteen hours or 
more, and less than 1 percent meet classes for less than nine hours a 
week 

Salaries of community college teachers compare favorably with those 
in four-year insbtutions at the assistant professor level, but they lag be- 
hind the maximum rates for those at the top of the salary schedule 
Fringe benefits for community college faculties are a recent development, 
but increased retirement allowances, improved sabbatical leave policies, 
and health and dental plans arc now common 

Other differences between community college and university facultv 
are apparent m the area of policymaking The university faculty, 
through committees and senates, may have a strong influence upon their 
school, and they are relatively insulated from external pressures, either 
from private groups or governmental agencies They feel that their status 
with their professional colleagues is the most important criterion for 
success In many cases, they are more concerned with their image and 
their acquaintances on a national or even international level than within 
the college that employs them or the community in which they live This 
has been termed a "cosmopolitan” outlook, in contrast to a ‘local’' orien- 
tation The latter is more typical of community college personnel, who 
are more concerned with their relationships within their college and 
their community 

In the community college, the faculty's influence is limited by the struc- 
ture of administration Having developed from the public schoof pattern, 
the chief administrator of the college is still viewed much like a school 
principal Direction flows from the board of education down through 
the superintendent/president and academic dean, not up from the fac- 
ulty Until recently, the faculty has had little voice m college policies In 
addition, two year faculties and administrations are much more respon- 
sive than four-year colleges to external pressure groups, and to state and 
local government The structure and influence of the community college 
faculty more nearly approximate those of secondary school teachers than 
of university faculties Administrative influence upon community col- 
lege policymaking is mentioned in a national study of the teaching of 
English Many English departments had not developed clearly defined 
procedures for pohcymaking This failure is attnbuted, at least in part, 
to "the paternal role played by the central administration in departmental 
matters Often the selection of new staff members, the setting of teach- 
ing loads, and the establishment of class size are areas in which the de- 
partment has little voice'®* 
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independent But the community college has to maintain good relations 
with the local community, and it is aided m doing so by the absence of 
mtellectuahsm and strong social concern which would be abrasive to 
many people in the soaety at large 


Faculty 

Although community college faculties teach a variety of courses and 
come from various sources, they share some characteristics They are, 
typically, married, middle-aged, politically moderate men with master’s 
degrees, for whom the community college, m spite of its disadvantages, 
still seems preferable to teaching high school or working in business 
Nevertheless, many teachers resent the responsibilities of the two-year 
college and wish it was more like a four-year college or university 
This discussion of the faculty is divided into two parts The first ana- 
lyzes the role of the faculty in the community college, and the second 
examines characteristics of the people who fill these roles 


THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY 

The commumly college resembles a high school as much as it does a 
four-year institution Perhaps the most important difference is that atten- 
dee at hij school IS compulsory, while students at the community 
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At tlie university the profs dominate the chsses, there’s less discussion and 
exchange between student and instructor 

Now I know I was shunted into shop courses m high school by counselors 
I took the minimum of ncndemic courses and I doubt that I’d have succeeded 
in university or slate college even if I had qualified for entrance School was 

always a dull thing, but the liberal arts instruction at College 

helped me synthesize knowledge from various sources for the first time It was 
almost like getting a high from music or drugs, being there 

To the extent that instruction actually is better in the community col- 
lege than m four-year institutions, it may reflect the community colleges’ 
greater emphasis upon teaching, and the absence of pressure to do re- 
search It may also reflect the type of person recruited into community 
college teaching, we now turn to consider this topic 

CHAHACTERISTICS OF TlfE FACULTY 

The 100,000 community college staff members, like their students, show 
considerable diversity Besides the faculty necessary to teach standard 
college courses in social sciences, English, foragn languages, physical 
and life sciences, business, and other fields, the community colleges em- 
ploy instructors for many technical, vocational, and occupational pro 
grams The majonty of community college faculty are m their thirties 
and forties Nine percent of the staff have a doctor’s degree and 78 per- 
cent have a master’s degree Practically all teachers with less than a 
master’s degree are m vocational and technical programs 

Community college faculty come from many sources In the past, 
almost one third have come from public school work as teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or counselors Those entering community college service 
directly from graduate school have accounted for one fourth, and Faculty 
from four-year colleges and universities have made up one tenth The 
remainder have come from busmess, industry, nursing, and other fields 
A recent study indicates that community colleges may be changing their 
employment preferences toward favoring instructors who have already 
had community college teaching experience over those whose highest 
level of previous teaching had been in secondary schools Among 
1,646 new faculty members hired by California community colleges for 
the 1970—1971 academic year, the largest category, 30 percent, came 
with previous community college experience, 24 percent had taught in 
high schools, and 18 percent came from four-year institutions The per- 
centage recruited from high schools declined 12 percent since 1967, 
while the percentage with previous community college teaching experi- 
ence rose by a similar amount Subject fields which recruited higher than 
average percentages from high schools were agriculture, ph>sical educa- 
tion, counseling, journalism, English, geography, and histor> 
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Community college faculty senates began to appear in the midsixties, 
but they have not yet acquired the power and prestige of the four-year 
college and university senates ** A survey of community college senates 
showed thit only half the senates made recommendations on “all college 
matters Instead, most of the recommendations were restricted to mat- 
ters affecting their personal lives and working conditions and, to a lesser 
degree to instructional improvement, academic freedom, and contro- 
versial policy issues 

Academic freedom for the community college faculty is often more 
hmited than for the university faculty There are at least three reasons 
for this limitation ” First, the two year college operates as part of the 
local community Its staff members are also friends and neighbors of stu- 
dents and parents, board members, and influential citizens Consequently, 
deviations from the traditions of the community are immediately appar- 
ent to every one This visibility exerts a pervasive influence toward con- 
tormity by the faculty 
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as an indication of community interest, “political extremists” were not 
chosen Administrators tend to suspect the Ph D holder as too research 
oriented for teaching in the two year college, possession of a master’s 
degree is considered sufficient Administrators say they are making a 
conscious effort to hire more blacks and browns 

Why do people teach at community colleges? Faculty members can 
be classified into four groups end of-the readers, ladder climbers, job 
holders, and defined purpose routers The end of the readers come to 
the two year college as a permanent home, perhaps from high school, 
university, or directly from graduate school Many high school teachers 
imagine college teaching to be the pinnacle, university teachers may 
come because they failed to secure tenure at four year institutions, grad 
uate students may settle for the two year college because they cannot 
complete the Ph D These teachers may be excellent, fair or poor 
Ladder climbers see the two year school as a stopping off point on 
their journey to other types of organizations m higher education or in 
dustry They may or may not devote their energies to their junior college 
career while in the institution, but they hold themselves apart from 
teachers who expect to remain permanently in the community college 
Many ladder climbers work on doctorates while teaching at the com- 
munity college, hoping that the degree will aid their climbing Although 
they see the two year assignment as temporary, it may last for years 
Jobholders are devoted pnmanly to a field other than teaching They 
may be artists who teach for a hving but their basic interest is m fur 
thenng their artistic careers outside the school The jobholder may be 
an excellent teacher, completely absorbed m his work while at school, 
but he does not see teaching as an opportunity for furthenng himself 
or his discipline 

The defined purpose routers are closest to what one would hope 
teachers might be Teaching gives them personal gratification They find 
m teaching a reason for being and have dedicated themselves to the 
integration of self and the meeting of their goals They are involved in 
the subject matter and can define it m terms of specific objectives 
Apparently the defined purpose routers are a minonty, for many com- 
munity college authonties doubt that teachers are committed to the 
declared purposes of the community college These doubts are supported 
by research findings For example a study of California community 
colleges found that the faculty had positive onentations toward them 
selves but negative onentations toward the college This ivas a lery 
clear and common pattern It is even more sinking when we realize that 
these colleges represented diverse situations — urban, suburban and rural 
— that more than half of the teachers had attended a community college 
themselves, and that most of them had taught in high school •“ 
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Competition for California community college openings, roughly half 
the nations total, was so intense in the early 1970s that many colleges 
refused to hst vacancies with placement offices for common subjects 
such as English, history, art, and foreign languages because these schools 
were not equipped to process a thousand applications for one position 
In contrast, teacher shortages existed m nursing, women's physical edu- 
cation, vocational technical areas, and reading The types of people de- 
sired by the colleges included racial minority candidates, young women 
counselors, “straight” psychology instructors who are not clinical, young 
male librarians, and football coaches who can win games 

No nahomv.de data are readily available on minority ethnic group 
acuity members, but the general impression among community college 
spokesmen is that there are relatively few of them For example, m one 
Mifomia city district less than 3 percent of the instructors are blacks 
mere are niany blacks in the lower nonteaching positions, ranging from 
custodians to secretaries, but very few in executive positions « 
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General administration consumes 38 percent of the president's time 
Tins includes meeting with administrative staff and faculty, supervising 
buildings and grounds, making decisions, correspondence, and routine 
office %\ork Meetings with the governing board, individually and as 
a group, take up another 15 percent of his time An additional 14 per- 
cent goes to coordination with other educational institutions Public 
relations requires 10 percent and state and national educational organi- 
zations 8 percent Other activities include hiring faculty, coordinating 
with other community programs and organizations, fund-raising, relations 
ivith slate agencies, and student programs .and problems 

The president typically delegates the supervision of teaching to the 
academic dean, who spends little time on management problems A 
college business manager has responsibility for supporting the organi- 
zation's program Deans of student affairs, vocational education, and 
community services or their equivalents are ordinarily included in the 
administrative structure This is the pattern in colleges controlled by 
autonomous local or state boards Other colleges remain under control 
of a kindergarten through grade-14 school distnct, and the college ad- 
mmistration is subordinate to the distnct supenntendent However, this 
type of organization is fast disappeanng 

Community college presidents are in danger of becoming fully occu- 
pied in adjusting themselves to shifting alignments among groups which 
exert influence on them and on the college These groups include the 
governing board, administrative subordinates, faculty, students, and lay 
vocational advisory committee members For example, one president 
complained that dealing with die faculty is one of the administrator’s 
most difficult tasks The president 

must understand the inherent educational conservatism of faculty One of the 
many paradoxes tn education is that faculty tend to be educational conserva 
tives and social and political liberals while administrators lean toward educa 
tional liberalism and social and polibcal conservatism The old quip “it is 
easier to move a cemetery than change the curriculum ' has a great deal of 
truth 

Although community college piresidents have a more comprehensive 
job than that of administrators at other levels of education, nothing has 
been done to tram them A president explains that 

at present, we contmue to use administrator traimng programs m higher educa 
tion for community college ofEcers which are based on tradition, knmvledge 
salvaged from the elementary and secondary school pnncipalship, personal 
experience, on the-job training and other bits and pieces of administrative 
know how one stumbles onto More succinctly, those professors m adminis 
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This point brings us to a major problem of the community college 
there is a gap between what the mstnictor views his role to be and what 
his role must be if the community college is to make good on its promise 
of providing universal educational opportunity Faculty members are ill 
prepared for the problems created by the open door admission policy, 
especially in light of the fact that remedial education is rapidly becom- 
ing the largest mstructional endeavor of the two year college, instructors 
can no longer avoid the issue 


A national study of community colleges found that only half of the 
teachers preferred to be employed m a community college, the rest 
would rather teach at a four year college or university Many teachers 
did not think that community colleges should offer remedial courses or 
training for skilled and semiskilled jobs As a rule, counselors and ad- 
ministrators were more tolerant of these low presUge courses, and be- 
lieved, with some validity, that many teachers of academic subjects 
want to turn community colleges into four year institutions »» 
will ancellor has predicted that California community colleges 
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satisfaction with their jobs, and 66 percent said that they regard dieir 
posts as steppmgstones toward a presidency 

The community college president is typically a male m his forties, 
holds an M A in an academic disciplme and a doctorate in higher edu- 
cation or administration, and is a former two year college teacher He 
has usually worked his way up through department or division chairman- 
ships to the instructional dean’s position before becoming president 
Recently he may have served as dean of students instead of academic 
dean When we say he we emphasize the fact that very few women 
become community college chief executives The igyi Juntor College 
Directory shows only five presidents with feminine names The academic 
dean, second in command, is also a man in 99 percent of the cases A 
survey of California community college catalogs revealed only a small 
proportion of women m any administrative posts, and, of these, nine 
out of ten were assistant or associate deans, generally charged with stu 
dent activities, only one out of ten- women listed as administrators had 
the title of dean 

A similar situation exists for racial minorities For example, Lombardi 
charges that ‘ a few bhcks who hold positions of power, influence, and 
prestige are considered tokens to the concept of equal opportunity em- 
ployment practice In 1969, California had only one black president 
m eighty two community colleges In 1971 ® black woman became pres 
ident of Los Angeles Southwest College She is thought to be the only 
black woman president among the nation's 1,200 public and pnvate two- 
year colleges The proportion of black instructors is low and the pro- 
portion of black admmistrators is even lower For instance one California 
urban distnct has only one black among seventy administrators 


Typical Response 

The characteristics of the college and its personnel predispose it to act 
conservatively Without long established traditions, without a distincbve 
student body, and without generally recognized high status objectives, 
the community college lacks a prestigious identity and is hesitant to 
adopt radically new procedures which might further jeopardize its al- 
ready uncertain status Instead, it usually seeks protection in being like 
neighboring schools, justifying its actions on the grounds that everyone 
else IS doing the same 

cunnICULU^f 

The community colleges* cautious stance is evident both In cumctilum 
and in community services The usual steps in designing 0 community 
college curriculum have been described as the scissors and paste ap- 
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trator-trainmg msfatutions are satisfied to proceed on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the past rather than the needs of the present and future 

Although some speciahzed university programs for preparing jimior col- 
lege leaders have been developed, most junior college administrators still 
come up through the ranks and receive traming only through apprentice- 
ship to older admimstrators, along with whatever they can glean from 
occasional workshops or conferences 

The presidents position is especially hazardous because the college 
assumes some of the functions of both the university and the elementary 
and secondary schools This forces the president 

to become principal and president, academician and manager, supervisor and 
politician, thinker and fighter without the options, traditions, defined role, and 
laws of the principal or the prestige, options, insulation, tradition, and accep- 
tance of the university president 


In relations mlh the board of control, the president may find it difficult 
between his/her administrative responsibihUes and 
he board functions This conEict is especially likely when board mem- 
ben have close relationships with commun.ty members, in such cases the 
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ment for graduation with an associate degree It is a reasonably demand 
mg course Yet I have not been able to convince the University of Massachu 
setts to give transfer credit for it This is one example of why 

innovation is tough 

Resistance to change also comes from within the community college 
Community college personnel believe the following are the most im 
portant determinants of cumculum in the order listed 

1 The admmistration 

2 The faculty 

3 The students 

4 Accrediting agencies 

5 Four year colleges and untversihes 

6 The state department of education 

7 The board of control 

8 Two year colleges and their faculties 

9 State government and agencies 
10 Advisory boards and committees 

The relative importance of these factors is judged differently by different 
groups within the college but all groups rank community organizations 
and individuals far down the list, an interesting phenomenon when we 
remember that the two year college is supposedly a community centered 
mstitution 

This fact suggests that the blame for inadequate obsolete curricula 
should not be placed entirely on the public While conservative or 
apathetic elements outside the college do have some influence, much of 
the resistance to change comes from within the college itself In fact, 
some observers contend that faculty resistance is the greatest barrier 
to cumculum change For example, a New York City College professor 
said 

There s been no radical revision of the cumculum in forty or Sfty years The 
departments ought to agree to greater development of interdisciplinary courses 
But before any department gives up any course you have virtually a civil war 
m the cumculum committee 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 

A Similar situation exists witfi respect to communitj services Sup- 
posedly, “community services is revolutionary in its irreverence for 
traditional forms" In fact, however, it has not wurked this vva> Tradi 
tional forms (such as degrees, credits semesters quarters and grades) 
continue to be prominent, even though Uie> may be irrelevant to most 
of the people serv ed 
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proach New colleges simply copy objectives and programs of neigh- 
boring colleges, and fail to consider community needs or improved 
educational processes discussed m research findings The American 
Junior College Association’s executive director said 

Community colleges have tended to slay well withm the boundaries of current 
educational practice and procedure Frequently described as flexible, dynamic, 
new, and responsive, the community college does not often actually fit that 
descnption lo* 


Some of the barriers to change lie outside the college The president of 
Staten Island Community College said 


The curricula of the so caUed "compreliensive” two-year colleges reflect con- 
servalrve erpectations and ertemal pressures The terminal career programs 
embotiy-qmte imperfeetly - the expectaUons of mdustrial and technological 
employers liberal arts transfer programs embody -also nnsatisfac- 
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express itself indirectly, m resistance to innovation in other areas, and 
may add to the general level of tension within the college 

Conclusions 

The community college has been heralded as innovative, but it has ac- 
tually been quite conservative Community expectations, limited funds, 
umversity credit requirements, faculty attitudes — all have restricted the 
community college’s freedom to experiment with radically new ap- 
proaches to education 

Because the community college was willing (though not necessarily 
eager) to accept responsibilities that other colleges and universities did 
not want, it grew rapidly and has become an established part of Ameri- 
can higher education And yet, the community college — or at least its 
faculty — IS discontent Like the gangster who prospered by providing 
services unavailable elsewhere, the community college yearns for higher 
status It cannot boast about all its diverse activihes because some of 
these are held in low repute Yet many faculty members would prefer 
the community college to be more like a university, and they resent its 
present identity 

Perhaps this discontent explains, at least in part, the community col 
lege’s poor performance in unprestigious areas bke remedial education, 
and Its resistance to innovations which might improve its performance 
Why do a job better when you do not like the job m the first place? If, 
on the other hand, mnovation would make the community college more 
Me a university, then the faculty woufd probably support the change 
with enthusiasm 

We should not let the faculty’s attitude unduly influence our evalua- 
bon of the community college The fact that some instructors ore dis- 
contented does not necessarily mean that the college is worthless How 
do others feel about it? 

Opinions differ They range from the opinion that the junior college 
IS the greatest Amencan educational invention of the century to Btrcn- 
bium’s cnhcism 

Far from upsetbng the stitus quo of American hiRher education, the junior 
colIcRcs shore It up Fir from contnbulinR something new «nd substantial, the 
tuo)ear colleges strengthen the status quo in a higher educational s>‘3tcm 
desperately In need of reform There Is n danger lliat the cipimlon of 
the t\%' 0 ->ear colleges along present lines may serve mainly to subvert and 
I>ostpone urgently needed changes In our higher whicatlon 

Milder appraisals of the community college Include Rol>ert Hutchins 
comment that, "Its heart Is In the right place. Its head dors not stork 
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Those who work directly m the community are becoming increasmgly sensi- 
tive to the shortcomings of their commumty college m adapting its total pro- 
gram to changing community needs The need for institutional development 
or change i e , updatmg administrative staffs developing more flexible cur- 
ricula patterns changing course content — is often evident to those who spend 
as much time on the streetcomer as m the isolation of an office And their 
clientele want acfaon not promises written on page i of the college catalog 


As with cumculum change, the greatest opposition to expansion of the 
community service function comes from withm the college itself An 
instructional dean summarized faculty opposition to unlimited com- 
munity service offerings when he said, 'Faculty fear that the coUege's 
^bhc image vnW suffer from such commumty service class titles as 
Tahng Care of Your Wig,’ ’Beauty Within and Without,’ ‘Gourmet 
Cooking for Tots,’ and ‘Bicycle Care and Maintenance ” 

Other growing resistance to expanding community services arises from 
worry that the community college is overextending itself, that it lacks 
the finanres facilities, and staff to do all that is expected of it 

Comm! off'nng of the college is growing 
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of education High school students will be bused to the college in num- 
bers expected to reach one thousand during the late 1970s 

If predictions concemmg a shorter work week are accurate, the com- 
munity college IS the logical choice for devoting a major effort to educa- 
tion for constructive use of leisure time But the danger exists that 
society will expect more from the community college than the institution 
can produce with the hmited finanical support available to it 
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very well,” and an anonymous faculty member observed “A com- 
munity college IS a mother, a university is a father Perhaps the 
most thoughtful evaluation is that offered by Blocker et al 
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To justify a new institution extravagant claims are sometimes made 
about all the problems it will solve Its supporters may even come to 
believe these claims Actually, the new institution will not be able to 
solve all problems but, instead, will eventually concentrate upon a few 
areas m which it can operate most effectively 

question for the community college is not how to solve all the 
problems confronting undergraduate education Instead, we must decide 
wM areas it can handle most effectively, and we must determine what 
specific role should be in the general structure of higher education 
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UNDERGRADUATE EDUCA TION 

IRVING KRAUSS 


In this chapter, our main interest is the American college, where the 
majority of students in higher education are enrolled. On occasion it will 
be necessary to turn our attention to the univenity and graduate train- 
ing, for in many respects undergraduate and graduate institutions have 
similar problems and potentialities. Although we shall concentrate on 
the contemporary scene, it will also be useful to look at the historical 
origins of the interests and activities that formed the present-day Ameri- 
can college. 

In the discusison we shall develop three basic theses. The main one 
deals with the effect of societal cliange on higher education; secondary 
theses involve conflicting institutional goals and (he growing public in- 
volvement. 

But first, what is a college? It is something that exists in space ond 
time; it Is a phj’sfeal entity and has a location. A \'ariety of individuals 
spend time tlierc; some for only a few y-ears and others for much longer. 

*J9 
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same time, there has been a diminishing call for low-skilled work, in- 
cluding the labor of children and youths Moreover, the productive age 
span has been narrowing so that, increasingly, high school graduates 
who were not destined for manual or low-level white collar jobs are 
becoming temporarily surplus In the past they were mostly the off- 
spring of the middle- and upper middle-strata families, and these young- 
sters began to spend the years between adolescence and adulthood m 
college There they obtained the skills which were useful for their ca- 
reers, tliey got some culture, and they had fun However, undergraduate 
education was taking on a new function, it began to provide society with 
an acceptable means of “containing” substantial numbers of young people 
until they were needed in the job market 

These trends have continued and, in recent years, have been affecting 
lower strata youngsters in the same manner, growing numbers are now 
m college While m many ways they are not much different from the 
middle- and upper middle-strata students, occupational opportunity as 
an outcome of college education is more cntical to th^n And thus they 
find themselves in a dilemma With the bachelor's degree becoming 
much more common, it is no longer as valuable for the better jobs, also, 
there do not seem to be that many good jobs around Understandably, 
lower strata students are more likely to view education instrumentally 
and have less patience for the cultural, liberal arts aspects of college 
Their more restricted home background contributes to this attitude 
Our basic thesis, then, is that major societal changes have led to incom 
patihle demands on higher education 
In all organizations there is usually conflict among some of the goals, 
and not all members see eye to eye regarding rights and obligations 
Also, some of the social, economic, and physical arrangements may hin 
der rather than facilitate the organization's fulfilling its ostensible pur- 
pose Higher education is no exception, and such difficulties usually 
mirror what is happening m the larger society The broad changes are 
exacerbating internal problems of organization and unclear goals in 
higher education Contnbuting to the difficulties are divergent aims and 
practices, which are seen by some as part of a proud tradition and by 
others as things that are outmoded and should have been laid to rest 
years ago Our second thesis is that the American system of higher edu 
cation is shot through with major contradictions and conflicting goals 
Changes m the larger society and in the function of higher education 
have led to greatly mcreased student enrollment, faculty size, and physi 
cal plant, beginning in the last quarter of the nineteenth century How- 
ever, the major expansion occurred during and right after World War 
II The changes and the sheer size and costliness of higher education 
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In a way it is like a hotel people enter, remain a while, and leave, yet 
the basic physical and social structures remain 

The college is a social institution, but more than that, it is a com- 
munity It IS composed of people who have a purpose in being part of 
it, there are norms, roles, and statuses, and there are hierarchy and 
authority It is a community m a physical sense, but it is also a com- 
munity in terms of an overriding ideal or strong beliefs which most of its 
members hold that the college is worthwhile, desirable, and good ^ 
While there is diversity in interests and activities, some of which seem 
to be working at cross purposes with one another, there is enough simi- 
larity in the members’ expectations so that most of the institutional goals 
are fulfilled Students, graduate assistants, professors, administrators, ]ob 
recruiters, and the campus police may covertly harbor resentment toward 
one another and sometimes show open hostility Nevertheless, they co 
operate enough so that students are admitted, classes are held, lectures 
presented, examinations given, and degrees awarded In addition, the 
many activiUes including the frustrations and failures and satisfactions 
and successes that characterize the college today, are mfluenced by con- 
uiaons off campus ’ 


Societal Change, Inshtuhonal Goals, and Public Involvement 
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lioning IS likely to occur m certain formal teaching situations, not because 
there IS anything magical about them, but because it is here that the 
instructor and student are removed from the conservative influences of 
family, friends, and church 

A liberating education, m which students are taught to develop a habit 
of mind whereby they critiC4ally examine ideas and practices and form 
their own conclusions, is not encouraged for the masses It is felt that 
they require only limited training, they do not need liberal education 
for the mundane occupations to which most devote their lives Histon- 
cally, this was not a problem because formal education was not available 
to the ordinary person It was not until the Reformation that there was 
interest in compulsory education and many new schools were founded, 
in England as well as in Catholic countries However, the education 
was not of the liberating kind the ideal for the poor in the London 
workhouses of the early 1700s xvas "to teach catechism, reading, and 
possibly xvritmg and a little ciphering in the mtervals of some industrial 
occupation In a highly stratified society this viewpomt is applied 
not only to the poor but to the rest of the working population * A more 
liberating type of education could be politically dangerous and might 
undermine the discipline of the labor force Consequently, the mass 
receives the minimum of schoohng consonant with the existmg state of 
economic development 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The modem concept of higher education emerged in medieval W^tem 

society as part of the revival of learning in the twelfth century There 

was a new influx of knowledge mto xvestem Europe, largely because 

of contact with the Middle East as a result of the Cmsades The first 
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have brought it into the maraslream of Amencan life Yet the pubhc, 
which pays the bill and whose sons and daughters attend college, often 
have expectabons which are at odds with those of the educators In 
a tion to such differences, there is a growing interference with major 
minor aspects of higher learning that used to be considered the 
pumew of Ae academicians Hence, our third thesis is that the growing 
p 10 inuo oement tn higher education is toorsening its organizational 
proh cms and tntensifymg confitct over goals 
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cation, but it was reciprocal Beginning with the Great Depression of 
tlic thirties, ncadcmicmns began to take government positions in increas- 
ing numbers, and others served as consultants Academicians also con- 
sulted with state and local government as well as with industry Federal 
involvement increased tremendously during World War II, when many 
educational facilities were used to tram military personnel, a move which 
saved the institutions from bankruptcy In addition, many physicists, be- 
havioral scientists, and others contributed their talent to government 
projects, such as the development of the atomic bomb, or to the armed 
forces, through survey and intelligence work 
Tlie government also financed the education of war veterans The 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Law of 1944 — the "G I Bill' — and benefits 
for veterans of the Korean War provided assistance for some 3 5 million 
students, a good portion of whom would not have gone to college other- 
%vise Since 1958 government has provided funds for construction, equip- 
ment, libraries, student loans, and scholarship programs 

But the deepest involvement has been through research and related 
support During the nineteenth century the government had its own 
laboratones and institutions, however, since World War 11 most research 
has been transferred to the universities, and this shift has significantly 
altered the nature of higher education Federal funds have become a 
major factor in the total performance of many institutions of higher learn 
mg, and the amount of money is substantial In 1974 federal grants 
amounted to 5 94 billion dollars, more than half for research, research 
facibtie^ egu^pnoen^ and fellowships ** 

In the past, government studies were primarily “mission directed” and 
of an immediately practical nature, and this is still the case A major part 
of the grants are for applied projects, furthermore, most research funds 
are for defense purposes The applied emphasis and the desire for 
immediate results were furthered by philanthropic foundations, begin 
ning in the 1940s and the 29505 The Carnegie and Ford Foundations 
in particular put a great deal of money into the social sciences m an at- 
tempt to cure the ills of society Earlier, government support for other 
aspects of education had been for vocational and professional training 
and not for the bberal arts, and the same is true today 

Overall, federal funding helped expand higher education, it provided 
more opportunities for students and faculty, it improved facilities, and 
furthered research However, the grants were concentrated in the pres 
tigious schools, and federal support widened the gap between the 
sciences and the other disciphnes The grants encouraged professors to 
identify with their profession rather than with their institutions, created 
disparity m salanes, and increased the division behveen gnduate and 
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undergraduate programs In addition, the secrecy demanded for defense- 
related research runs counter to schokrly practice Another undesirable 
aspect IS the lack of any comprehensive policy regarding the financmg 
of higher education 


CONFLICTING THEMES 

These more recent developments add to the contradictions in American 
higher education The organization of the college, the nature of the stu- 
dent body, and the often conflicting interests of teachers, researchers, and 
stadents contribute Yet underlying them are the pervasive influences 
of Oxford, Berlin, and homegrown vocatlonalism-pracbcahty Clark 
Kerr comments that 
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diploma, only to flunk out much of the freshman class within the first 
yoir 

Yet the pnvate institution Ins higher admission standards, it is more 
likely to emplnsize the liberal arts for undergraduates, to prepare them 
for the more genteel occupations and the professions, and to send a much 
higher proportion to graduate school On the other hand, the public 
institution IS much more concerned with placement m general, expecting 
that the vast majority of students wiH enter the job market upon receiv- 
ing their degrees The students also differ, with those from the more 
affluent families entering private rather than public colleges The excep- 
tions are the less prestigious, very small pnvate colleges, which are not 
very selective their students are similar to those who attend public 
institutions 

THE ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OP THE COLLEGE 

The typical four-year college is organized basically around departments 
of art, chemistry, history, mathematics, physics, sociology, and so on 
If the college is part of a university, the departments are usually grouped 
administratively and labeled ‘The College of Liberal Arts" or “The Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences " Usually this college is the largest in the 
university There are also likely to be professional schools oflFenng 
undergraduate as well as graduate work 

The vast majority of Amencan college students will obtain most of 
their education in a college of liberal arts or in a professional school, 
principally education or business Also, the courses that are offered are 
the responsibility of the various departments in the colleges and schools 
THE DEPARTMENT As a result of the growing disciphne onentation, 
which reflected the German influence and the rise of the university, col 
lege faculties split into departments Today the professor’s interest and 
loyalty are given primarily to his department and only secondarily to 
the institution This development is understandable, for it is the depart- 
ment which IS primarily responsible for devising courses as well as staff- 
ing and scheduling them The department also recruits personnel and 
decides on permanent retention (tenure) or dismissal It also has the 
mam responsibility for the faculty member’s promotion and salary in- 
creases 

Strains are engendered by these responsibilities, especially those of 
promotion and salary In addition to these stresses, others anse out of 
a number of differences among the members of the same department 
For example, not only do the teachers and the researchers disagree but 
they form factions, as do the Young Turks and the Elder Statesmen, the 
generalists and the specialists, the liberals and the conservatn es, tlie 
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pro and the antiadministration people, and the humanistic and the scien- 
tific To these factors may be added differences m personality and in 
approach to subject matter, and differences over funds, office and class 
assignments, and the time schedule 

The nature of the department vanes greatly, ranging from extremely 
authoritarian to very democratic, and the most important determmant is 
usually the departmental chairperson Although there are some who 
provide leadership, by and large the chairperson’s time is taken up with 
administrative tasks In the institutional chain of command the chair- 
person IS between the higher administration and the faculty, m essence 
the chairperson acts as a supervisor, on the one hand representmg man- 
agement to the workers, and on the other the workers to management 
And as in mdustry, many stresses are a part of this mediating position “ 
Up to the 1950s such a position was an honored one and involved 
relatively httle administration Today there is much more to administer 
and the chaiiperson has less and less time or inclination to be a scholar. 
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munity service, and some consideration is given to teaching, however, 
the most important criterion is research This favoring of research creates 
dissension, particularly among the teaching-oriented faculty There is 
anolJier problem involving the faculty, more directly related to the 
teaching of freshmen and sophomores the staffing of introductory courses 

The major difficulty is that lower-division courses are staffed by the 
departments, and the instructor’s immediate loyalty is to his department 
and discipline rather than to the ideal of a liberal or general education 
Introductory courses are usually large, impersonal, and surfeited by 
audiovisual aids, and students are evaluated by machine-graded multiple- 
choice tests Yet they are very profitable to the college and to the 
department From the perspective of the college, the overhead and in- 
structional costs per student are extremely low and offset the smaller and 
thus more expensive upper division (and where the college is part of 
a university, graduate courses) The department uses these large courses 
as an argument for hiring more staff, who are usually desired for the 
upper-division and graduate offerings More teaching assistants are 
hired, and there are other benefits to the department Students are 
usually cntical of these large classes, although their criticism is not 
always justified 

Lower-division students are likely to be taught by instructors who 
have not completed their PhD dissertations (the "ABD” — all but die 
dissertation) or by a teaching assistant Departments and colleges like to 
hire ABDs because they are inexpensive, can be assigned the large mtro- 
ductoiy courses, and are eigiendable Conflicting demands, such as 
course preparation and work on the dissertation, mean that the students 
are sometimes shortchanged 

Although the ABD instructors are on the lowest rung of the ladder m 
regard to the regular faculty, there is a person who ranks still lower 
the teaching assistant He/ she is not regarded as faculty yet is extremely 
important for the lower-division students Where a campus has a gradu- 
ate school, the teaching assistants, who are working on advanced degrees, 
are often responsible for a good portion of undergraduate instruction 
Although usually adequately qualified and conscientious, they are often 
resented by undergraduates who feel they are being cheated because 
they are not being taught by a full fledged professor The TA is also 
a source of cheap labor, and this js the way big institutions have been 
able to handle the large number of undergraduates The mam prob- 
lem IS in the large universities, both public and private, where from 
a quarter to more than half of all lower division instruction is done 
by TAs 2T 
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Having considered the department and the faculty, we turn next to 
administration and look first at the president 

THE ADMINISTRATION In the past the success of great mshtutions of 
higher learning was associated with outstanding and dynamic presidents 
who often did not hesitate to browbeat recalcitrant faculty, trustees, 
or legislators m order to achieve their goals Among these personages 
were Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johns Hopkms, White of Cornell, An- 
gell of Michigan, Butler of Columbia and Harper and Hutchins of 
Chicago They were critical strong forces in building up their mstitu- 
lions and m giving direction and purpose to them But today there are 
no longer such giants, because structural conditions preclude them 
With the growth m size, the performance of innumerable tasks withm 
the institution, and the many services for groups outside the college, the 
position calls for someone who can successfully head a corporate bureauc- 
racy rather than provide educational leadership ss 

In most colleges today, the president is to a large extent a figurehead, 
the task of educational direeUon is delegated to a provost or vice presi 
en an stu ent policy is m the hands of a dean Among the president's 
major tasks are public relations, representing gown to town, raising 
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prohibit be cimos Tins supposition docs not mem, of course, that 
students cinnot pro\ide salinblc ndvice and recommendations regarding 
those areas which directly affect them 

FACULTa rowen and administration poavrn Administration is grow- 
ing in importance because of the size of the present day college, but it 
is declining in power during a period when the faculty has been gaming 
power E\cn though, in a legal and formal sense, the administration has 
the authorjt), it is being diminished by demands for increased faculty 
self-government and academic freedom ** The trend has been furthered 
by greater faculty independence, beginning with the shortage of college 
teachers following World War II Large amounts of extramural funds 
for research have also increased faculty power As higher education be 
came more rnvoKcd in such projects, faculty members who were adept at 
obtaining large grants looked more and more to government agencies 
and private foundations for professional and economic opportunities 
Departments and institutions usually hold such academic entrepreneurs 
in high esteem and reward them well They attract money for overhead 
costs, which the foundation or agency gives directly to the institution, 
and funds for equipment, additional faculty, research assistants, and 
clerical help These academic entrepreneurs become centers of power 
that challenge the traditional authority of the department and of the 
admmistration 

While faculty power has increased, its growth has been uneven and 
in certain areas the faculty has httle influence particularly in regard 
to sahnes when a seJJers marhet shifts to a boyexs market nr when they 
do not keep up with the cost of living While salaries are much higher 
than they were a number of years ago, the increases came about be 
cause of favorable market conditions and were achieved through individual 
bargaining and not through collective action With the current buyer’s 
market, faculty power in an economic sense will depend on the extent 
to which professors are willing to bargain collectively However, facul 
ties are being assailed m ways other than strictly economic In recent 
years attacks from outside the college seem to have become bolder and 
more frequent, and m a number of places public officials are openly inter 
fenng m college affairs This interference has included seeking the dis 
missal of controversial faculty members severely cutting back the 
budget and attempting to mandate minunum teaching loads and to do 
away with tenure and sabbatical leaves It remains to be seen how 
faculties will stand up against these assaults 

In addition to the above factors growth in the size and impersonality 
of educational institutions, increased support for the democratization of 
power (a worldwide phenomenon), and larger numbers of younger 
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faculty have furthered acceptance of the legitunacy of collective action 
There is also greater militancy by the faculty and by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, the college affiliates of the Nabonal 
Educational Association, and the American Federation of Teachers All 
are seeking collective bargaining agreements which include negobations 
over such matters as wages and working condibons, as well as the estab- 
lishment of grievance procedures With organization, the trade unions’ 
ulbmate weapon — the strike — is more likely should negobations fail, 
and work stoppages have already occurred 


FINANCES, SELECTIVITY, AND CONTROL 

Adequate financing is a growing problem for both private and pubbc 
mstitutions In this current penod of recession, inflation, and reduced 
funding for educahon, both are short of money, but the private schools 
are having greater difficulty »= To meet the problem both public and 
pnvate institutions, but particularly the latter, are raising tuition 
In the past the pnvate college spent more per student than did the 
public but public expenditures have caught up Dunng 1910-1920 
pnvate institutions spent nearly 70 percent more for each student, but 
y 949-19SO each was spending the same amount Unable to com- 
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Since children from affluent bacJ.grouncIs attend better elementary 
and secondary scliools and have more favorable cultural conditions at 
home, on the average the most qualified applicants are from those fam- 
ibes who can afford the high cost of a prestigious college The relatively 
small proportion of very able high school graduates m public colleges 
has unfavorable consequences for the teaching staff, the student body, 
and the student culture These arc major reasons why the more selective 
private colleges provide a better education than do the public ones, 
even when the quality of the faculty, the courses, and the library is 
equal 

While the more prestigious pnvate institutions have money problems, 
the small nonselective private colleges are in a state of financial crisis 
With rising costs, limited enrollment, and tiny endowments, they are 
becoming more dependent on tuition But the more they raise it, the less 
they are able to compete with the public schools Currently the very 
survival of these little known colleges is at stake 

For the vast majority of young people, college means attending a 
public institution, and we shall go into a little more detail on the problem 
of finances and control 

In the past, populist pohbcians used to denounce the state universities 
as country clubs for the rich, at the expense of the poor worker The 
major support for these institutions came from the middle class parents 
whose children attended them and from small businesspeople and cor 
poration executives who needed the finished product Today, support 
js more widespread and jneJudes jcnany blue collar faimbes who have 
college aspirations for their children, although many of these persons, 
and their representatives in the legislature, tend to favor the state and 
the commuter colleges For one thing, they see the state university as 
a godless Anglo Saxon institution For another, they see it as a den of 
sexual immorality, manhuana smoking, and leftist radicalism 

Since the legislators appropriate funds for public higher education, it 
cannot be completely removed from pohbcal differences and control 
The Democrats generally spend more for public needs than the Republic 
cans, and, especially since more blue collar families are now realizing 
the importance of the college degree. Democrats are much more Jikely 
to support higher education However, Republicans are also supportive, 
for there are benefits for the middle class Among these Republicans 
are successful lawyers and businesspeople who are alumni of public msti 
tutions usually a prestigious state university The situation in Oregon 
IS repeated m many states the major institution is handsomely sup 
ported, relative to the funding of the commuter institutions Yet the 
latter, being m large metropolitan areas, usually serve many more stu 
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dents Also the student body usually comes from the lower middle- 
class and blue collar homes, whereas the major state university draws 
miinl> from the middle and upper middle class families 

The amount of control and influence exercised over public colleges 
by outside groups vanes according to the type of institution and the 
p-irticular state In the case of municipal colleges, control is in the 
hands of a city connected board of trustees, and they reflect local city 
interests On the other hand state colleges and universities are governed 
by statewide boards and reflect statewide interests However, the 
degree of dependency vanes from state to state according to political 
structure and tradition 


While the state colleges and universities are supposed to represent 
statewide interests local interests are never completely absent The need 
0 obtain money from the legislature each year affects the character of 
e CO lege One of the results is service mindedness. to which public 
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cnlly nnd ndminfstrativcly separate from departments of agricultural 
science. The experiment stations mediated the results of scholarly 
activities that faculty members engaged in primarily in the quest for 
knowledge for its own sake. Furthermore, he observes, the academic 
temperament is ill-suited for direct or practical action, be ft how to wean 
pigs, eradicate slums, or end a crime wave.*® 

As the college increasingly reaches out to directly service any and 
all groups that seek its assistance, it becomes more and more public. 
In the past, its mystique and avowed purpose provided little legitimacy 
for ptiblic intrusion; its esoteric activities kept it at a distance, and its 
small size shielded it from public view. But today higher education is 
in the public eye. Although to some extent the politicization of the 
college is responsible, the main causes have been the large-scale research 
sponsored by outside agencies, with the resulting academic entrepre- 
neurs*^ nnd the changing undergraduate clientele. This latter problem 
wll be examined in the concluding part of the chapter. 

^Vhethcr for better or for worse, the college is no longer a cloistered 
ivory tower. Its involvement in contemporary affairs and in servicing 
the society has been at least a mixed blessing. On the debit side, higher 
education is much more open to public scrutiny and criticism — as it 
should be; however, it is also much more open to attack by anti-intellec- 
tuals and others who ^vouId just as soon destroy it. 

CUDGELS AGAINST THE COLLEGE 

In recent years the number of attacks on higher education has in- 
creased, as has their ferocity. These assaults are attempts at control and 
influence, although simple budget-cutting is also involved. But they also 
mirror the disillusionment and disgust of a substantial portion of the 
population with the campus disturbances that began in 1964.*®. There is 
public indignation not only because of the physical violence and de- 
struction but also because of the public's beh'ef that drug usage and 
sexual immorality are widespread, that professors spend insufficient time 
in classroom instruction, and that higher education is subverting sacred 
traditions and the common wisdom. In California, Governor Ronald 
Reagan and his supporters capitalized on these feelings and effectively 
used them to increase control. In a number of places, as in California, 
there have been attempts to regulate by law the teaching duties of 
faculty members. For example, legislators have tried to require that a 
minimum number of hours be spent in die classroom. The salaries of 
those teaching fewer hours would be reduced proportionately, and the 
amount of time called for ranges from ten hours a week in Illinois to 
fifteen in New York.*® 
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Attacks on higher education have also come from the students How- 
ever, activism IS nothing new, students have always been among the 
first to experience discontent engendered by social change and to articu- 
late their feelings s'* Acbvism is facihlated by the larger size of colleges 
and their changed institutional arrangements, which have encouraged 
students organized activities, including protests While activism earlier 
challenged many institutional goals and practices in recent years it has 
often been opposed to the very idea of a university and the detached 
search for knowledge Activism is related to student solidarity Let us 
00 at some of the formal and informal mechanisms which help students 
to develop a sense of group identity 


IMPERSONALITY, 0RCANI2ED CROUPS, AND THE STREET CULTURE 
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renewed interest m older organizations such as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the Urban League, the Young 
Peoples* Socialist League, the Student Workers Party, and the Haldane 
and, subsequently, the DuBois clubs Among the newer groups were the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, the Committee for Racial 
Equality, Students for Democratic Action (an affiliate of Americans for 
Democratic Action), and Students for a Democratic Society On the 
right were groups such as the followers of the philosopher Ayn Rand 
and the Young Amencans for Freedom 

While fraternity and sorority members generally support the status 
quo, the leftist acbvists have seriously challenged many of the institu- 
tions and activities of the larger society The Pentagon and the war in 
Indochina were denounced, as well as the influence of the military and 
the large corporations on many aspects of American life, including higher 
education Activists have also attacked the practices and goals of their 
own colleges An extremely cnlical stance, verging on nihilism, was en- 
couraged by newspapers of the underground press such as the Berkeley 
Barb A contributing factor was the growth of the street culture around 
colleges from Berkeley to Harvard to Kansas Drifters, most of them 
young people who have dropped out of college, who are socially and 
politically alienated, agnostic, and of high academic ability, have congre- 
gated around college communities Many have little money and exist 
by doing odd jobs, panhandling, stealing, pushing drugs, selling under- 
ground newspapers, or sharing whatever they have with one another 
Seeking new eigienences and unable or unwilling to conform to con- 
vention, they are users of marihuana, LSD, and sometimes hard drugs, 
they wear exotic costumes and establish unorthodox living arrange 
ments 

The extremely colorful street hfe, with its sense of freedom and avant- 
garde, extends its influence to the campus Activities outside the regular 
college were always attractive — headmasters of old complained about 
students’ “gaming, fighting drinking and wenching ’ But what is 
taking place on the street today is much more significant, for an impor- 
tant segment of college youth feels a sense of identity with this counter- 
culture Tliese developments occurred initially m the larger institutions, 
such as the University of California at Berkeley, the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Wisconsin, and Columbia Umversit), howcacr, 
they have had an impact on all but the smallest and the denominational 
colleges 

What wo see, then, is that mass institutions, nlicn looked at more 
closely, contain many groups that arc organized to a greater or lesser 
degree Tills was also the case in the past, howeser, wliat has clnnged 
greall> is that prcMousIy the nctmtics and perspcctncs largel) coinplr- 
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mented the formal and informal goals of the college, while today they 
are often radically counter to them 

While most demonstrations and confrontations have been quite peace- 
ful, the violence which has been featured on television and in the news- 
papers has upset and angered the folks back home Given the greatly 
increased cost of higher education and the many services it is now 
providing for the community, it is likely that public scrutiny and criticism 
would have arisen m any event Yet these disturbances have triggered 
the questioning However, public concern has also been aroused by drug 
use and sexual immorality on campus 


POT AND PETTING 

The use of marihuana and the increase of sexual activity reflect greater 
independence from adult authority and the freedom afforded by being 
away rom home While smoking marihuana is not usual among college 
youhs m general, it is undoubtedly much more common at the large 
elflev ^ prestige mstituhons and less common at the provincial 
leges Nevertheless, according to Peter Rossi, less than a third of the 
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raise objections Yet opposition to college restrictions is nothing new 
What has changed is that the older generahon of students saw the 
breaking of rules as a game, however, today’s generation sees the rules 
as hypocritical and wants them changed 

Off campus, where there is little or no supervision of student life, the 
natural attraction of young people for one another leads to associations 
with varying degrees of intimacy Yet for most the result is still engage- 
ment and marriage 

That sexual activity among college youth has been increasing over 
the years is supported by research findings The Rossi research reveals 
that 5-0 percent a{ the tmmamecf mafes reporfecf having hacf sexuaf 
intercourse, as did 32 percent of the unmarried females Today, with 
the wide availabihty of contraceptives and abortions fear of pregnancy 
IS less of a deterrent to premarital intercourse In a growmg number of 
colleges the student health service prescribes contraceptive devices and 
the pill for unmarried coeds At the University of California, where this 
IS done, even a “morning after" pill is available The clinic may also 
arrange for an abortion for an unwanted pregnancy 

There are several explanations for the greater sexuality among college 
youths First, it simply reflects the growing openness and tolerance of 
sex m contemporary American society The present trend toward looser 
sex codes dates from the beginning of the twentieth century and has 
been furthered by a number of conditions m addition to the acceptance 
and availability of birth control, there is the breakdown of primary con- 
trols in general, with the special impact of urbanization and the disbca 
hons of the Great Depression and World War II In addition, the 
scientific literature on sex, particularly the works of Freud and Kinsey 
and the plethora of popular wntings, has challenged and helped break 
down older views and practices 

In addition to this greater emphasis on sex, conditions of college life 
further encourage sexual acbvity Young people are away from home, 
and the social control of parents is replaced by individuation or by peer 
group pressures As more persons from the middle classes attend college, 
they are exposed to this social milieu m which sexual relationships are 
an overriding concern, particularly m the large state university For 
these students the ascetic ethos of their parents is exchanged for “a 
frankly hedonistic one in which sexual relations have become the kej- 
stone ’ ** 

Contnbuting to this shift in values nrc precollcge and student fictiUy 
institutional experiences As a result of the rclatue afilucnce in the 
United States >oung people have the means of participating in a sepa- 
rate culture they can a/Ford dates, ololbes, and cars They relate to 
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their peers, and see themselves as part of a separate stratum, if not class 
Furthermore, changes m industrial society have created an m-bet\veen 
status for young people Although they have earlier independence from 
their parents, they still are not yet considered to be adults because of 
their delay m entering the labor force and m taking on other adult 
responsibilities 

In a number of ways freshmen today are more mature because of 
contemporary adolescent life, and many feel less of an obligation to 
raamtam strong ties to their parents or to conform to their standards 
Consequently, the youngsters relate earlier to their peers and become 
involved with the opposite sex sooner than their parents did In addition, 
many feel they cannot relate to their professors or to the organized life 
oi the college As a result, relations between the sexes take on added 
importance and provide the spontaneity, informality, and freedom from 
restraint that young people seek Furthermore, the fact that sexual inti- 
macy is opposed by adults makes it a symbol of being grown up 
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way they ought to work, especially in regard to social issues There- 
fore, faculties tend to be less supportive of the status quo, and their 
students are, to some extent, influenced by faculty perspectives 

In addition, students have fewer responsibilities than other people 
have (for example, earning a living and supporting a family) There is 
also close physical interaction with the large concentration of other stu- 
dents on campus 

Since the 1960s, activism has declined Several factors are respon- 
sible, especially the reduction of American involvement in the war in 
Indochina and the end of the draft Consequently, students are less con 
cemed wth the government and with mihtary affairs Also probably 
contnbuting to the decline m achvism is the economic situation, par- 
ticularly the depressed job market We may be moving toward the 
chmate of the 1950s, with students turning inward and becoming politi- 
cally apathetic 

Nevertheless, college students continue to question the purpose and 
value of higher education In part, this questioning is related to the 
conditions cited earlier, however, it is also related to occupational trends 
and to the nature of the college population These are explored in the 
following sections 

WHO COES TO COLLEGE 

It is well knovwi that not all youths have the same opportunity to go to 
college To begm with, where one is bom is an important determinant, 
jaartjcuJarJy in legard to the eJenaentaj^^ and secondary schoohqg which 
IS available Obviously, poor education at the lower levels limits ones 
chances of getting into college later on Unfortunately, there is con- 
siderable vanation in public expenditures for education Minnesota and 
Oregon spend the most, relative to per capita mcome, Maine and Vir- 
ginia the least’* In general, the wealthier and more urbanized states 
spend more, although historical traditions influence the value placed on 
education There is greater flnancial support in the upper Midwestern 
and Western states, where there is a tradition of Progressivism and its 
strong commitment to public education Less is spent in the South, 
where this tradition is absent and where many of the states are poorer 
Moreover, in the South public education is equated with integration and 
is, at best, supported only reluctantly 

The type of community m whidi one lives is also related to the quality 
of the precollege education available Thus, slum children are much 
worse off than suburban youngsters/* no matter what part of the nation 
they live in Also, the schooling received by the nonwbite child Is no- 
where as good as the education obtained by the white student ” Stale 
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expenditures for higher educahon follow the same pattern as support for 
elementary and secondary schools 

Also, living within a large urban center increases the possibility that 
an institution of higher learning will be within commuting distance, and 
this proximity can greatly reduce the cost of going to college However, 
what is most cntical about college attendance is the socioeconomic status 
ot ones parents 


s-mATOicATiON ^ COLLEGE ATTENDANCE H.stoncally, thosD who re- 
ceived higher education were predominantly from the upper strata Over 

shat’a “af/r " lower 

strata are obtaining a college education Still, the higher the parents' 
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medium-ranked colleges, almost 48 percent had white collar fathers, ap- 
proximately 30 percent had blue-collar fathers, and about 10 percent 
had fathers who were farmers or farm managers However, the dif- 
ferences are most stnking m the case of the sons who graduated from 
the high-ranked institutions almost 61 percent were from white collar 
homes, in contrast to approximately 22 percent from blue collar and 
7 percent from farm backgrounds (See table 1 ) 

These unequal opportunities indicate discrimination against the lower 
strata Even though larger numbers are entering college, prior inequi- 
ties — principally in terms of inadequate elementary and secondary 
schooling — help keep the total down This type of discrimination sorely 
affects blacks and some other mmonly groups In addition, there is also 
religious and sexual discnmination in higher education 

RACIAL, KELiGious, AND SEXUAL DBCRiMiNATiON Today, aside from the 
South, there is very little, if any, stnctly racial discrimination m college 
admission policies*® against qualified applicants, who, as noted above, 
are relatively few in number because of the poor education they receive 
at the elementary and secondary levels While there has been an in- 
crease m the proportion of nonwhites m college, they still lag considerably 
behind the whites Among youths eighteen to twenty one years old 
enrolled m institutions of higher learning, 33 percent are white com- 


Table 1 Father's Occupation and Bank of College from Which Son Graduated 
in Percentages ( 1967) 


Father's Occupation 

Loto 

(H— 1,269) 

Rank of College' 
Medium 
— 3,222) 

High 

(N'— 1,278) 

White collar 

42.Z 

47 9 

60 7 

Blue collar (mcludmg 
farm laborers) 

324 

297 

21 8 

Fanner or farm manager 

J 4 3 

97 

67 

Other, not specified, 
or not reported 

11 1 

12 0 

10 9 


100 0 

99 3 

100 1 


* Colleges were ranked on the b'isjs of entering freshmen's reading, compre- 
hension, abstract reasoning and malhem'itics aptitude scores 


Source Adapted from U S Bureau of the Census, Current Popufat/on Ueporfs^ 
senes P-ao, no aoi, "Characteristics of Men with College Degrees 1967,” 
Washington, D C Government Printing Office, ^fay 21, 1970. P 7 “nd aa 
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pared to 23 percent black Youths of Spanish origin also constitute 23 
percent of the eighteen to twenty one-year olds in college 

Many institutions are leaning over backward to enroll minority group 
members such as blacks and Chicanes This policy is partly the result of 
a sense of justice, and m part it is due to prodding by organized groups, 
both on and off campus One approach is open enrollment, this is being 
tned at the City University of New York, where every high school 
^aduate in 4 e city who wishes to attend is assured a place on some 
campus of the Unjversity Those who are in the top half of their 
ae“ 8° h'Sher are assured 

inuZl tfZf H^ever, the attnhon rate is extemely high, be 
"rngentelt under 
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after the Civil War, but by the end of the nineteenth century most 
public institutions admitted women, in the Midwest and the Far West 
most private schools became coeducational at that time Also after the 
Civil War, women s colleges were established until today there are some 
200 four year female insbtutions ** Our mam concern is not these special 
interest schools but rather the coeducational colleges for most of them 
discriminate strongly against women m admission treatment and em 
ployment, as the Swifts bnng out in chapter 10 Many qualified women 
are dissuaded from even trying because of cultural expectations and 
the limited chances of obtaining positions commensurate with a college 
education In addition, males are generally preferred as graduate stu 
dents and are better supported financially While female college enroll 
ment has been increasing — it was 48 percent of eighteen to twenty one 
year olds in 1974®®— these circumstances, plus the tiny proportion of 
female faculty members particularly m the higher ranks, further dis 
courage women from undertaking academic careers 
Discrimination m these areas will probably remain a source of unrest 
if not conflict for many years to come However, there are several trends 
which threaten higher education as we know it they are pnncipally the 
changing composition of the student body and the colleges' attempts 
to solve certain societal problems The latter include the marginal 
position of modem youth and the basis for young people qualifying for 
jobs 


Marginahty, Mobility, and Mass Education 

It has been suggested that changes m the division of labor are respon 
sible for certain categories of persons finding themselves m a marginal 
position, in that meaningful activities are not available to them There 
is a lack of roles m which they may productively contribute to society 
and in return receive social worth Primarily youths are so affected 
In an industnal society, m contrast to a premdustnal economic cfii 
ciency is a primary consideration As a consequence, tasks are tailored 
to the capacity of human beings in their most productive span of >cars 
The bulk of productive activities is earned out by adults vvitimi an age 
range which seems to be narrowing Abo m an industnal socictv the 
exclusion of the untrained has become a generally accepted practice 
For young people this has resulted m fewer roles which provide social 
worth and thereby has led to unrest among the young and to lichavior 
which is essentially compensatory Acconhng to Coleman this con 
slitutes the adolescent social world with its “competition for respect 
and recognition "•* Apprenticeships and on the-Job training are largely 
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things of the past Youthful social activities, participation in community 
organizations, and occasional family chores are of such limited scope m 
relation to the functioning of the community or the family that they 
lack significance 

It IS through mass education that industrial as well as industrializing 
societies have attempted to provide meaningful roles for young people 


THE EXTENStON OF EDUCATtON ANO lOWEB CLASS MOBtLITY 

Initially, the extension of the age for leaving school at the secondary 
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nse much higher, thus their efforts are expended to retain their position 
and not become downwardly mobile 

The second category takes in middle class children who aspire to the 
professional and higher level managerial and technical occupabons 
Since they are lower on the economic ladder more rungs are available 
to them Although some will end up in more prosaic occupations such 
as elementary and secondary school teaching they will still be as well 
off as or better off than, their parents 

The third category covers working class children who theoretically 
can nse the farthest A small proportion will enter the professions and 
some will even become a part of the elite However most will become 
elementary and secondary school teachers accountants salesmen pro 
bation officers, nurses, and social workers They will have nsen in status 
relative to their parents, m that they will hive exchanged the white 
collar for the blue collar, the oflBce for the factory and the salary for 
the hourly wage, and they will have obtained greater job security As 
higher education continues to expand the bulk of new entrants will be in 
this category Yet they are worse off than similar students siy, two 
decades ago, when a smaller percentage of young people went to college 
The simple reason is that the economy m recent years has not been able 
to provide a sufficient number of high status jobs for those prepanng for 
them For example, Myrdal noted that an annual groivth rate of five 
percent, which American officials accepted as reasonable, was insufficient 
in terms of the expected number of job seekers, an adequate rate would 
be between S and jo ppjc-ent ” 

An expanding economy would take care of much of the problem, but 
once much of the labor force has the college degree it will no longer 
serve as a differentiating factor for most occupations The students most 
likely to be provided xvith meaningful roles and social worth are from 
upper strata backgrounds, for they are preparing for the professions and 
the higher positions in government and industry Middle and lower 
middle class youngsters who ore destined for tbe louer level white 
collar occupations are less likely to obtain meaningful roles and 
social worth Also the need for the baccalaureate is often dubious In 
terms of the kind of work thev wall be doing T?ifs situation encourage? 
questioning of the traditional values of higher education 

I,OHrn STRATA STVPrNTS ANn TnAnmONAL VALUES 

Todi> traditional values In higher education are facing strong challenge 
tint Is higher education m the sense of the search for fundamental 
knowictipe Tins was the original Idea of the iinbrrsltv and It Is nfoclj’ 
ciprcssetl h> Alexander Flexncr TJie unhenily,*’ he wro'e. 
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must shelter and develop thinkers ejqienmenters, inventors, teachers and stu- 
dents, who without responsibihty for action, tvill explore the phenomena of 
social life and endeavor to understand them 

He emphasized that the university was not for the training of practical 
men -there might be other types of educational msbtutions tor this pur- 
pose Flexner argued for a separation between the scholarly process and 
the actual carrying out of pohcies For example, scholars who are inter- 
ested in urban society will be hkely to find their matenal m current 
conditions of urban Me. with its multiplicity of problems and conflicts 
They may devote themselves to studying such phenomena as urban decay 
with ad ‘^"deavor to understand them and come up 

roctl or “ U -d good theones Yet they xvill not become 

urhat Z "O' ongage in such things as 
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However, the (rnditfonnl concept of nndcrgrnduatc education is also 
being chniicngcti, and perhaps more seriously than graduate education. 
Tlie traditional ctnpha.sts, ns we noted earlier, is to liberate die mind and 
dc^'clop that habit of thought which Newman called the “philosophical 
habit,” Student.s are encouraged to think logically, to proceed on a solid 
groundwork of fact.s and understanding^, and to distinguish carefully 
what tljcy know from wliat they <lo not. If this is tlicir approach they 
“wall feel nolliing but impatience and disgust at the random llicories and 
imposing sopliislrics and dasliing paradoxc.s, wlncli carry away half- 
formed and supcrHcial intcllccls.”‘®* 

Tlio liberal arts value knowledge for its own sake; they are not the 
means to some other end, although there may be indirect benefits such 
ns clear thinking, flexibility, and a broad outlook. These are attributes 
which, other tilings being equal, arc likely to make a person outstanding 
in any field. In England the governing class benefited from this liberal 
education, with its classical and humanistic emphasis; people with this 
schooling exhibited insights Into current happenings and were able to 
employ a broad perspective for the decisions they had to make.**^^ This 
tendency has also been true in the United States, and today this type of 
education is to a much greater degree available in the prestigious private 
institutions, which draw their students predominantly from the higher 
strata. Our argument, which is based on the premise of equality of 
opportunity, is that liberal education should be emphasized for all who 
go to college, and particularly for the lower-strata students, for whom 
the present tendency is to stress vocational training. 

One of the most important factors undermining the traditional con- 
cept of higher education is the infusion of values which are mimical to 
it. In part this hostility reflects anti-intellectualism. Although character- 
istic of much of American life, it is more easily directed at higher edu- 
cation as it becomes large, costly, and public. However, there are 
countervailing tendencies which vary with stratum position; some fami- 
lies at the higher levels are aware of the value of the liberal arts for 
leadership positions, and most others probably feel that the liberal arts 
are useful in providing culture for their college sons and daughters. 

In any event, the liberal arts are at least tolerated and figure in the 
socialization of the children for educational achievement. A critical ele- 
ment of this socialization is the expectation that appropriate rewards 
wiU flow from education.^°^ 

As higher education expands, it increasingly recruits from the lower 
strata,^®* where the coimtervaiKng tendencies are largely absent. The 
number of these students has been growing, in spite of the fact that low 
social status remains a great hindrance to entering and completing col- 
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lege More than that, as Spady's study shows, relative opportunity has 
been declining Nevertheless, the number of lower-strata college stu- 
dents has been going up, for it is a function of the total coUege enroll- 
ment, which in turn is related to the large size of the youth popula- 
tion This larger number of students from low social status origins has 
some serious consequences for higher education Since they are concen- 
rate in the public schools, the consequences are especially significant 
or these institutions, which account for eight out of every ten college 
students ® 


Tins line of argument is not to suggest that any class or group has 
a monopoly on anti-intellectuahsm. or on the valuing of college for its 
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occupations they are likely to be preparing for Tliey become uneasy 
when they apply for unskilled jobs dunng the summer break and are told 
that they are overeducated for the task at hand They are further con- 
cerned when there is an economic depression The specter of under- 
employment, let alone the possibility of unemployment, must make 
lliem at times wonder ivhat they are doing in college The recent situ- 
ation of unemployed Ph D scienbsts'"' adds to their worries 

Today many college students are overeducated for the jobs they ob 
lain, 10® and this situation will worsen with the growing supply of edu- 
cated manpower 

At present some segments of the lower strata have benefited from the 
college degree, notably blacks However, in the long run they are also 
likely to be adversely affected by the trend discussed above They may 
very ivell find themselves in the same situation as Mexican American 
graduates for whom the financial returns are not commensurate with the 
costs of obtaining higher education 

At present there is discontent among many educated workers, espe 
cially professionals, in large, dehumanizing organizations Some of these 
persons have become politicized and have agitated for institutional re- 
form There are also young people, training for professional careers, 
who indicate a disinclination to work in such organizations This dis- 
content IS partially related to the liberating aspects of higher education 
But equally significant is the gap between occupational reabty and the 
occupational expectations which education has unwittingly fostered Edu- 
cators m the mam, and some persons outside academia, have claimed 
too much for the college degree It has been touted as the key to social 
mobility and to meaningful and satisfying professional and similar types 
of occupations It is one thing to be discontented because one’s work 
does not allow for creativity, self-fulfillment, and serving humanity It 
IS another matter if the college graduates have to take jobs that are 
usually filled by less educated workers, as will increasingly be the case *** 
We suggest that the discontent of the professionals and the professionals- 
to be will soon be added to by these graduates 

Undoubtedly the growing overeducation in terms of occupational 
prospects, coupled with the strong tendency to view the B A degree 
as a union card, is one of the sources of unrest among lower strata col- 
lege youth My impression is that it is still largely latent, but it will 
increase as higher education takes in more youths from the working class 
and as the economy becomes saturated \%ilh the college-trained Al- 
though this unrest is latent, it may come to the surface when tnggered 
by situations, such as war protests and confrontations W 7 th the autlior- 
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ihes, m which student activists play a large part The unrest of the 
latter is from a different source they are disenchanted with higher edu- 
cation for they believe it fails to involve itself directly in solving the 
problems of society, such as poverty or racism Together, both groups 
tend not to support the traditional assumptions of higher education, both 
end to see little value in the learning process, let alone any intnnsic 
value in knowledge 

What we see happening today are subtle, and often not-so subtle, 
changes in the concept of higher learning There is a favoring of the 
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vocational skills and the certification of the degree Yet more youths 
will become marginal because of trends in the occupational structure, 
and higher education will most likely continue to be viewed as a means 
of containing them How, then, may some of these problems be met? 


Some Immodest Proposals 

In our view, the first thing that is required is a specification of goals, 
crucially important if an organization is to fulfill its purpose Speci- 
fying goals is immensely difficult, yet the failure to do so not only leads 
to confusion but to a multiphcity of claims, some which are likely to be 
contradictory As different groups are serviced, the respective con 
stituencies that develop may become potent forces pressing their claims, 
with the possibility, if not likelihood, that the university will be pushed 
and pulled in different directions This development may lead to the 
several components each going its own way, with the general student 
body, particularly the undergraduates, left m the lurch 

The following proposals envisage the continuing trend of large num- 
bers of young people obtainmg education beyond secondary school Pre- 
sumably there will be a number of different kinds of educational 
institutions, ranging from the university at one end to vocational schools 
at the other However, our comments will be restricted to university and 
college education The first reform is aimed at separating graduate and 
undergraduate education 

1 This first proposal is that the Ph D be granted only at institutes 
of pure research, whose members’ teaching duties are minimal and in 
volve only candidates for the doctorate These students would in essence 
be apprentices While a few such institutes exist today (for example 
the Institute for Advanced Studies at Pnnceton ) , most could be formt d 
out of the present graduate divisions of the better Ph D degree granting 
institutions Lest there be any misunderstanding, by pure we mean de- 
tached, scholarly research as opposed to applied studies and service 
activities, which should be removed from institutions of higher educi- 
tion The Ph D is conceived of in its traditional sense, as signifying the 
research competence of its holder 

This change would mean a reduction in the number of Ph D ’s 
granted, a change that m'i> be for the better The traditioml research 
PhD IS not necessary for teaching undergraduates, similarh, it is not 
necessary for most administrative posts within and outside of die unf- 
versity \Vhere doctoral programs are retained, there should be a clear 
separation between graduate and undergraduate aclintfcs, with separate 
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staffs, recruiting procedures, funding, and a differential system of 
rewards 

2 The problem of where the teachers of undergraduates will come 
from may be solved by a new land of advanced degree, a Doctor of 
Arts Such a degree, which is bemg offered at Camegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, emphasizes teaching rather than research excellence How- 
ever, the structure of rewards would have to be such that effort devoted 
o students, rather than to research, would be recognized in concrete 
veTl Teacher of the Year” awards mean 

inr th r “nlrasted with the reality of researchers receiv- 

ing the lion s share of the promotions and salary increases 

research an tTI ‘o -nstitutes of pure 

llna Tt 1 of doctoral degree- 

sranti^ institutions could offer this doctor of arts degree 
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professioml or vocitional traim ir 1/ who also require 
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for others the .additional schoolinE fo degree would be adequate, 

degree would be awarded co ft u oertiflcate or the masters 

"’rnnair:?'”^^ “^"■Ta.ion or 

We are mindful oTfe "''““’d go to college 

t>'cs -ire inioUcd m this controipJ perspec- 
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pursue such studies, and at a higher level than at present We would 
upgrade the cntena so that the ‘ B’ level of work would be minimal for 
graduation For those who are unable to do college work yet desire edu- 
cation beyond high school, there should be other types of institutions 
In these institutions the liberal arts should be available to the extent that 
the students can benefit from them, the emphasis, however, would be on 
occupational trainmg 

Subsidies from the general tax monies should cover the students total 
cost, including tuition, books, and living expenses, regardless of his/her 
family s financial situation Thus, such a program would be like that 
provided by the G I Bill following World War 11 The importance of 
full support for any student who quahfies, regardless of need, should 
be stressed, for it is essential if educational opportunity is to be increased 
significantly for lower strata youth The reason for urging this full sup 
port IS twofold First, a means test is degrading and smacks of chanty 
Second, a middle class family which has raised its income level should 
not be penalized if it wishes to send its children to college 

One consequence of making educabona] aid widely available and with 
a minimum of financial stnngs attached would undoubtedly be to change 
the perceptions and aspirations of many able lower strata youths If has 
been pointed out that lower strata people adapt to their life condibons, 
and that their athtudes and behaviors, which are usually upsetting to 
higher strata persons, are a part of this adaptation Complete and 
nondemeaning subsidizabon would go a long way to encourage a new 
form of adaptation That is, for the able but poor, educational achieve 
menf in generaJ wDU?cf become meaning/uf, berag able to go (a college 
would be a concrete possibility and a goal to stnve for 

A scholarship program of this nature is essential if we are really inter 
ested in extending opportunity for higher education, for at present it is 
being restricted rather than increased We are dismayed by the current 
abandonment of inexpensive public higher education in the United States 
as evidenced by rising tuition, exorbitant costs for out of state students 
reduction of scholarship aid, and the general retrenchment in higher 
education We suspect it is largely because of the loss of the support of 
the middle class, which had been the strongest constituency for free 
or nearly free public higher education Middle-class parents, having 
benefited occupationally and financiall> from the inexpensive education, 
can increasingly afford the higher costs of pnvalo schooling for their 
children Now, they are apparently unwilling to support, through their 
taxes, llie extension of greater educational opportunit> to a\orking class 
children 

Tlic long run effect of expanding opportunil> through scholarships 
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would be to make entrance to a good liberal arts college dependent on 
merit and not on one’s station m life Such a scholarship program would 
not be easy to enact Yet, from a pragmatic political point of view, the 
chances of its being accepted would probably be much greater than 
™ sidizaUon on a need basis, the middle class, which would initially be 
e mam beneficiary, would support it very strongly, and the lower strata 
would gam substanhally especially as Ume went on Such governmental 
Ir, of both public and private 

alter 1 d 7‘" r *" ■"^'-f'-bons would probably be 

allow for a ““ ‘’“bness influence, this would 
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resources Such demands, together with the strength of numbers, as- 
suming political organization among the lower strata, could be a power- 
ful force for change It has been suggested that the reason the English 
industrial workers of the 1830s and 1840s failed to use the sheer weight 
of their numbers to obtain better conditions was that they were so 
ill educated 

Today, education is much more widespread Yet, as we observed 
earher, the present system, particularly at the elementary and secondary 
levels, helps to socialize lower strata youths so that they will not be 
critical of existing institutional arrangements ^29 It is m college that a 
critical stance is more likely, however, in the past most students, being 
from the higher strata, had little to gam from major societal reform The 
relatively few lower strata youths who obtained higher education were, by 
and large, socialized by their experiences into the interests and ways 
of thinking of the higher strata At present, large numbers of young 
people continue to seek a college education, mainly because the need 
for these young people in the labor market is declining and because of 
the still widespread belief that higher education is necessary for occu 
pational mobility 

We have pomted out that the major difficulties in higher education 
today are caused by certain internal and external problems Our pro 
posals for dealing with them have called for a clear separation of the 
graduate and undergraduate divisions and related reforms, and the up 
grading of undergraduate education by raising standards and by empha 
sxzjog the JjberaJ arts Frohahly many who axe. m cdilege today would 
not be accepted or retained under such circumstances we have in mind 
those who do not have the ability are lazy, or lack intellectual interest 
For them, alternatives to college would have to be provided, but they 
would have to be meaningful alternatives if these young people arc not 
to continue to be marginal On the other hand, the reform of the college 
would. It IS hoped, make it meaningful to its students and thus alter the 
margin'll status many now find themselves in 

Smce the middle zgfios there his been widespread unrest on the 
campus Although there are many causes for this unrest we Invc con- 
cerned ourselves mainly ivith the structural conditions within higher 
education ^\hlch Inve contributed grcatlj to it One aspect of the tur- 
moil has been the groping efforts of man> >ouths to change aspects of 
the society tliat badl> need reform It »s unfortunate that much of UiJs 
effort has been dissipated because able >oung people ln\c become pirt 
of the nihilism of the drug culture or ha^e withdrawal m other wa>-s, as 
riacks obscr\cs»” These people ha\c rcjectctl higher ctlucation often 
blaming It for almost all Uic ills societ> is currcnlb plagued with Tliefr 
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attitude IS ironic, for higher education contains within it the ideas and 
ideals necessar>’ for societal reform, particularly in humanistic terms 
It IS our contention that the liberal arts with their traditional humanistic 
emphasis provide the key. and that the best hope for the future is to 
hate the most able people from aU strata well educated in that area 
Rather than seeking to weaken higher education by giving it tasks for 
win h It IS ^suited, the aim should be to reform it so that it can carry 

m a de ll rr f” knowledge 

mindf e„t T’ 'I ™ “"‘>«^g™‘’uate level to liberate young 
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Nearly every Amencan parent and most high school students accept the 
desirability of a college education For many parents the wish to send 
their children to college has meant a Iifebme of saving, in the hope that 
their children will be better able to attain the Amencan dream of suc- 
cess For many others college attendance is so taken for granted that 
the only conscious decisions are "whidi school?” and, perhaps, “for how 
long?” Few doubt the benefits, both economic and personal, for those 
who pass through the hallowed halls of Amenca's institutions of higher 
learning Yet most young people are unable to continue tlieir education 
beyond high school While they may be the numencal majonly, lliey 
have clearly fallen short of a cultural ideal 

Sentiments about college education receive many Institutional sup- 
ports m our society The public scliool system Itself is oriented pri- 
marily towards preparing students for bigJicr education Politicians, 
in rhclonc and to a lesser degree in programs, support the goals of 
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education and the notion that everyone should have equal access to 
higher education Our advanced industrial economy and our political 
auns presume a highly educated labor force After all, we can only 
lead the way in space exploration, military technology, and economic 
productivity if we produce enough scientists, engineers, and computer 
programmers Finally, the mass media reinforce the ideal of college 
education and portray the joys of being a college student Whether 
the image involves buttoned dosvn collars or shaggy hair, beer drink- 
ing or picket lines and sit ms, tbe press, television, and movies depict 
CO lege as a hme of freedom, experimentation, and self discovery and 
as a place for romantic encounters While there may be some disap- 
proval of radical Ideas and the Me style of some students, the college 
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step m the career preparation of many Amencan youQi Since 1940, the 
number of master’s degrees conferred annually has grown by more than 
SIX times, and the number of doctorates earned annually has increased at 
an even faster rate ^ Education beyond the bachelor’s degree is becom 
mg more common A national study of college seniors m 1961 drama 
tized these facts by its conclusion that "a bachelor’s degree recipient is 
more likely to anticipate postgraduate study than a high school student 
to anticipate college” Fully 76 percent of graduating college seniors 
expected to acquire further education after their bachelor s degrees * 
Table 1 presents the number of higher education degrees earned m 
1959-1960 compared with 1969-1970 and projected to 1979-1980 
These figures show that graduate emollment has been growing at a 
faster rate dian undergraduate enrollment Between 1969-1970 and 
1979-1980, all graduate degrees will increase more than twice as rapidly 
as undergraduate degrees Consequently, graduate students are becom- 
ing a larger proportion of students enrolled in higher education 

Yet graduate education remains a relatively unstudied segment of 
Amencan higher education Who goes to graduate school and why? 
Where do people continue their education? What are the problems 
facing graduate students? How is graduate education related to other 
aspects of Amencan society? Answers to such questions will be sug 
gested m the followmg summary of the hmited research findings on 
graduate education in the United States 


Why Graduate Schools Exist 

In order to understand an institution, sociologists try to view its activi- 
ties in the context of the larger society All the institutions of a society 
are interrelated They engage m exchanges with one another which 
influence the internal life of each ’The importance of graduate cdu- 


Table J Earned Defireei in Higher Education In the United States i 95 J>- 
i960 to 1979-1980 
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cahon m our society is apparent when its relationship to other activities, 
particularly the economic and political systems, is understood Graduate 
institutions rely upon the government and the economy for resources and 
,mo^°il, "i u™’ “"<> eronomic activities of society depend 
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of automation continues to eliminate low skill blue collar and white- 
collar jobs, the number of higher status positions is expanding 

These changes m the economy have had profound implications for 
education As occupations have become more intellectually demanding, 
education has become more necessary for occupational preparation 
With higher levels of expertise needed, more persons have had to extend 
their formal education into graduate school in order to acquire special- 
ized knowledge and skills Burton Clark, in his book. Educating the 
Expert Society^ summarizes these developments as follows 

Education is becoming so fused with occupabons that it may be seen as part 
of the economic foundations of society In the technological society — the cur- 
rently most advanced stage of mdustrtahsm — highly trained men replace raw 
materials and the factory machme as the crucial economic resource ® 

Clark notes that education has became a capital investment, just as 
crucial as raw materials and machinery Graduate -education is no longer 
concerned exclusively with trainmg the faculties of the nation's univer 
sities The products of graduate schools are needed and are found in 
all phases of economic hfe Berelson, in i960, emphasized this point 

The organization in this country that employs most Fh D 's today is not Harvard 
or Yale or Illinois or Michigan It is Du Pont Furthermore, General Electric 
has more than twice as many Fh D 's on its staff as Princeton, Shell has more 
than MIT, Union Carbide or IBM has about as many as Northwestern or 
Cal Tech As a matter of fact, industrial firms like these probably employ 
more Ph D 's today than all the liberal arts colleges m the country The 

Federal Government has more than any of these, about as many as the top lo 
universibes put together ’’ 

Thus, graduate educabon has become an integral part of our society 
Its products are not exclusively desbncd for a life of scholarship, but 
increasmgly for other roles, performing practical functions in the major 
polibcal and economic institubons 

Tradifaonally, universibes were charged with preserving the knoivl- 
edge and cultural heritage of our civilization and with passing it on to 
a relatively small, pnvileged segment of the population Sccondnnly, 
they provided training for a small professional class As education gained 
in economic importance, the public began to take a more acbve interest 
m its support Slate university systems were established to tram people 
to meet the changing manpower needs of an industnal society Cdu- 
cabon was now viewed as an investment in the continued economic 
growth of the countr> and was open to more than Uie wealthy fcav At 
the same lime, the nature of formal education also changed Tlicre was 
Jess emphasis on classical knowledge, formerly the hallmark of the gentle- 
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man, and more emphasis on an education that would prepare a person 
to function effectively in the contemporary world 
Changes m the university did not stop there, however As technology 
advanced and the United States moved into a position of power in the 
world, further progress depended on continuing innovation and the 
generation of new knowledge Universities began to devote themselves 
senously to a new role of basic research It was no longer sufficient to 
preserve and pass on accumulated knorvledge, a rapidly changing society 
requued universities concerned with mnovation and the expansion of 
understanding in all fields of knowledge The educational function of 
the university became secondary to the research function The change 
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In summary, postgraduate education has become necessary for the 
operation of our society An advanced industrial economy requires many 
highly trained persons capable of performing technical roles Graduate 
enrollments have increased to meet these manpower needs, and the pro 
portion of people with graduate degrees employed outside universities 
and the traditional professions has greatly expanded However, this has 
not meant a decline in university employment of persons with graduate 
traming, for increased college enrollment has created a need for more 
college teachers Universities have also been transformed into highly 
subsidized research mstitutes 

The changing manpower needs of our society and the unprecedented 
importance of basic research, however, do not completely explain the 
growth of graduate education since World War 11 Other forces have 
added to this growth with mixed results Thus, while the need for pro 
fessionals and for highly trained technical persons is increasing, the rate 
of production of graduate degrees is growing even faster As a result, 
universibes are preparing more people for high level jobs than there are 
jobs for them to go to, particularly m the sciences and m such popular 
fields as history, psychology, political science, and economics Allan 
Cartter** has systematically assessed the likely doctorate production and 
available opportunibes both in and out of the academic world through 
the 1980s His conclusion is that for the next fifteen years graduate 
schools will be grantmg between 30 percent and 50 percent more degrees 
than required by our needs Suddenly it has become clear that our 
society does not have an unlimited need for scientists nor, indeed, for 
graduate trained persons m any field 

In view of the growing oversupply of Ph D 's, why are enrollments 
conbnmng to mcrease? The dramatic increase in graduate degrees since 
World War II is, in part, a consequence of the American emphasis on 
individual mobility American ideology has always stressed the im 
portance of ambibon, the attempt to improve one^s lot m society, and 
the complementary view of society as holding out abundant opportunity 
to succeed Americans have traditionally admired the self made person, 
who can climb to the top from humble beginnings 

The means of reaching the top have changed, however, with the 
emergence of the late industnal penod Inheritance of position, %\hich 
was possible m an era of family businesses and farms, is no longer an 
important entree into the upper reaches of a society consisting of large 
bureaucracies Nor are the traditional virtues of hard work and thrift 
enough to qualify one for a high position Jobs in bureaucncies are held 
on the basis of expertise, and the highl> technical nature of mmj acth- 
ities in our society requires people wlh specialized training 

Consequently, peoples le\els of education have become Uie primary 
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criterion for determining their placement in the labor force and in the 
stratification system Advanced degrees have hecome credenhals or 
“union cards" that guarantee the holder a certain place m soaety The 
higher the degree, the higher the placement Everyone is encouraged 
to acquire as much education as possible, and the educational system 
tries to accommodate the maximum number of students 

For a large segment of the population, the decision to send children 
to college is not even deliberated but is assumed The presumption of 
a college education is, of course, based on the parents desire that their 
children obtain the highest possible level of success Many college stu- 
dents consider their attendance at college a means of guaranteeing them 
a good job and a comfortable living or the opportunity to meet and 
marry someone who can provide these advantages Going to graduate 
school IS often seen as simply guaranteeing more of the good life by 
qualifying the student for an even better job 
Thus, the swelling enrollments of graduate schools reflect desires for 
mobility and success in a modem economy where level of education is 
the primary determinant of status The unfortunate assumption is made, 
however, that the top can accommodate as many persons as prepare for 
It In actual fact, the number of professional and technical positions 
available is limited It is determined by the level of technology and the 
sj?ecific types of activities occunmg in society 
The important connection between level of education and occupation 
has been so widely accepted that there is a tendency to view the primary 
function of universities and colleges as certifying people for jobs Aca- 
demic degrees are relied upon to indicate an individual’s ability to 
perform a job In many organizabons decisions regarding recruitment 
and promotion are made on the basis of formal educational credentials 
This policy often reflects organizational convenience, quite apart from 
the relevance of the education for the work to be done Organizations 
must differentiate between applicants on some basis, and level of formal 
education is a criterion which enables them to differentiate m a relatively 
objective and efficient manner 

As a particular labor market becomes flooded with people who have 
one level of education, a person must then obtain a higher degree m 
order to qualify for recruitment or promotion Thus m recent years, the 
educational requirements for certam jobs have escalated without corre 
sponding changes m the dubes of the posibon Increasingly, public 
schoolteachers are required to gel master’s degrees, and promobon to an 
admmistrabve post may not be possible without a doctorate A similar 
escalation of the prerequisite educabon has occurred m social work, 
public administration, business, and engineering In order even to be 
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considered for the best positions, a master’s or perhaps a doctorate is 
required In the physical sciences, postdoctoral work is becoming more 
and more typical 

American society, then, is becoming a "credential society,” in which 
personnel decisions are based largely on the educational degree held by 
an individual Under these circumstances graduate degrees may be ob- 
tained not because further training is required by the duties of a posibon, 
but rather as an aid to the mdividual m the competitive struggle to 
qualify for the job In this sense, graduate school may overeducate 
people by extending their knowledge and technical skills beyond what 
they will be able to use in their work Because of the career implications 
of degrees, graduate schools are burdened with many students who have 
httle interest in highly specialized scholarship 

The expansion of graduate education also involves the proliferation 
of graduate programs in many new fields This expansion is a tesbmony 
to the acceptance of formal education as an important criterion of status 
in our society Besides certifying individuals for specific occupabonal 
opportunibes, graduate education also certifies entire professions, legib 
mizing their claim to the high prestige and income associated with the 
traditional professions of law and medicine In other words, not only 
IS graduate education necessary for individuals who wish to attain a 
high status occupahon, but the occupation itself will be granted high 
status only if it requires graduate education ** 

In part, the expansion of graduate progroms and graduate enrollments 
is due to pressures from vanous occupations to improve their own pro- 
fessional status in American society Some universities have established 
graduate and professional programs in fields such as forestry, agriculture, 
architecture, and city planning Doctoral degrees are being offered in 
business administration, library science, and social work Tliese programs 
are backed by people wishing to upgrade their field and incrc'ise their 
pay In many cases it is questionable whether there is enough spccni- 
ized knowledge to jusbfy such an extension of formal education 

In summary, graduate education has undergone substantial growth 
It now constitutes a major part of higher education in the United Stitcs 
There arc several reasons for this On the one hand, lljcre has been on 
expansion in tlie upper strata of the American labor force Tlte fncreas 
ing complexity of political and economic processes lus created more need 
for high level technicians and professionals Tills nee<l Is reflected In a 
greater demand for graduate trained persons outside the univrrsit), as 
well as in the expansion of the reseirrfi functions of uni»rrtit/es and a 
corresponding nee<l to enlarge their own operations Tlirse changes 
will continue and wall justify further Increases In graduate eslucation 
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On the other hand, more and more people feel obliged to pursue 
education beyond the bachelors degree, not so much because they really 
want further education but because of the career implications of the 
advanced degree Thus, some people enroll m graduate school in order 
to gam an edge m the ,ob market This motive is reinforced as em- 
ployers increasingly rely upon graduate degrees for evaluating prospec- 
tive job holders Finally, entire professions see graduate education as a 
means of improving their power, prestige, and income 
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students typicMIy arc under heavy academic pressure, which allows them 
liUle time to participate in the leisure activities of mass Amenca In 
addition, they often are forced to live on an income which allows few 
material comforts Mamed students often have to reverse roles, with the 
wife as proMder, this situation frequently leads to tension These per 
sonal hardships are suffered in exchange of course, for improved career 
opportunities later on 

Although our technologically advanced society benefits from graduate 
education, some problems are created as higher degrees become the 
exclusive basis for recruitment into many fields This is particularly the 
case when specialized training is irrelevant to a successful performance 
of the occupational role Frustration is felt by many people who acquire 
technical knowledge and skills that they have no opportunity to use 
Schoolteachers may have to go to considerable inconvenience and ex 
pense to obtain a master's degree, which in no way changes their effec 
tiveness in the classroom Much of their newly acquired knowledge is 
wasted because their pnnciple duties are keeping discipline and follow 
mg prescribed course outlines Social workers typically, have consider 
able knowledge of the psychological basis of personal difficulties and are 
trained in various ways to help people overcome their problems Yet 
many social workers are employed in positions which allow little or no 
opportunity to work closely with their clients others have such large 
case loads that they have time for only bureaucratic paperwork Other 
examples of professionals who have no opportunity to use their training 
include registered nurses who merely keep the books and answer the 
telephone engineers wAo cfa no mure rfran txjutme drafting and college 
professors with doctorates who devote themselves to routinely passing 
on the rudiments of their fields to bright eyed freshmen each year 

These people are overeducated They have invested time and energy 
in acquiring a graduate education which is inapplicable to the work they 
are doing This waste of talent leads to dissatisfaction low morale and 
cynicism The truth is that our society still needs vast numbers of per 
sons to perform routine activities that do not demand a high level of 
specialized training 

Overeducation is not the only problem arising from an emphasis on 
credentials School performance is often an inadequate mdicalion of job 
competence The fact is that there is no necessary correspondence be 
tween the grades earned in school and an individuals performance on 
the job High grades often reflect certain specific skills such as note 
taking and test taking Achieving good grades also may be made easier 
by personal attributes such as dependency, uncritical acceptance of 
authority, and a lack of other competing interests But these skills and 
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characteristics may have no relation to a person s ability to perform in a 
given occupation and m some mstances may be a handicap One study 
of attrition in graduate school found no essential difference m academic 
abihty of students, as measured by standardized tests, and their success 
in graduate school >• ApparenUy even within the university other per- 
sonality factors and the interpersonal context of the department de- 
termined who did and who did not obtain a degree 
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job To the extent that this criterion prevails, the opportunities for im- 
proving one’s status during one’s career %vill diminish 

In many fields, such as public health, social welfare, and education, 
there are labor shortages These shortages are largely a product of the 
educabonal requirements for holding these positions Currently, the 
necessity for these requirements is being questioned For example, some 
recent projects organized in urban ghettos have demonstrated that peo- 
ple without formal academic training — ex-gang leaders, former drug 
addicts, and other local residents — can perform effectively in occupations 
which, m the past, were held only by licensed professionals The argu- 
ment can be made that even the bachelor’s degree could be dispensed 
with for grammar school teaching, if teachers have interpersonal and 
other skills which make them successful with young children Educa- 
tional credentials, and especially graduate and professional degrees, may 
keep capable people out of status jobs even when there are man- 
power shortages Unnecessary expansion of graduate programs and the 
requirement for graduate work, then, does not expand opportunity, but 
may do the very opposite, denying access to occupations to persons who 
have the necessary skills and ability to perform them 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the existence of graduate programs is crucially important 
for fulfilling the manpower needs of our society As occupations become 
more complex, the proportion of personnel requirmg graduate training 
has increased To meet this increase universities have adopted an inno- 
vative role in society, particularly as the research arm of pohhcal insti- 
tutions, which now require the services of a vast array of scientists and 
scholars To supply this new need, graduate programs have expanded 

It was also noted that graduate enrollments have expanded far more 
rapidly than the technical and professional positions for which such pro- 
grams are a preparation Other factors beyond the changing needs of the 
labor force have contributed to the growth of graduate schools These 
other factors include the individuals desire for social mobility and suc- 
cess through maximum education, rehance on educational certification of 
an individual’s suitability for a job, thus imposing educational require- 
ments for jobs where none existed in the past, and, finally, the pressure 
from many occupational groups to legitimize their professional status by 
higher levels of formal training 

It has been argued that expanding the proportion of persons \vith 
graduate degrees beyond what occupational demands require has nega- 
tive consequences and should not be encouraged This point may strike 
some readers as a highly unorthodox and perhaps reactionary one, since 
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educition has long been heralded as the mechanism for bringing oppor- 
tunity to an ever broader sector of society Nevertheless, graduate educa 
bon IS not the answer to individual saUation or societal progress There 
are senous personal costs involved in prolonging adolescence and over- 
educating people In addibon, formal educabonal training does not im- 
part the reaUy crucial skills and abilities required by man> occupations, 
and therefore graduate schools cannot be relied upon to channel the most 
suitable persons into these roles 

Finally, excessive dependence upon educational credentials makes a 
^rsons early experiences in the school system crucial to adult success 
becnr'’k'^r''' ” "a" “'J “teer mobility have already 
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directly to anodier before entering adult status in society But fable 2 
reveals that 56 percent of graduate students are enrolled only part time 
Furthermore fully 45 percent are at least twenty nine years old The 
cross tabulation (not shown) of these two characteristics indicates that 
68 percent of those twenty nine years or older are enrolled as part time 
students These statistics point to the existence of a substantial group 
of persons pursuing graduate work in mid career They contrast in many 
ways with students who enter graduate school directly from college, 
before assuming a full time occupabon Any analysis of graduate school 
attendance is complicated by the presence of these two very different 
types of students 

In a national study of college seniors, James Davis studied the factors 
influencing plans for graduate school and the reasons for postponing 
graduate education Hts findings confirm the general picture stated 
above While 76 percent of these college seniors had plans for graduate 
educahon only 33 percent intended to enroll immediately following 
graduation from college When asked why they were not continuing 
their education, 70 percent gave motivational reasons, such as being bred 
of school or wanting pracbcal expenence However, most students also 
cited objective obstacles such as military duty, lack of money, or low 
grades Nearly all students who applied were able to get into some 
graduate program, but obtaining a sbpend wis related to academic 
ability, and therefore it was the more capable students who continued 
their educabon immediately 


Table a Selected Characteristics of Graduate Students 


Percent Percent 




Marital Status 




Single, no dependents 

35 



Single dependents 
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a3 and under 
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Enrollment status 
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CarePi choice plays a very important role in detemiining if and when 
a person will attend graduate school Not surprisingly, graduate or pro- 
fessional training is most lihely to follow college graduation for those who 
choose such fields as medicine and law, where the degree is prerequisite 
to career entrance Only about go percent of arts and science students 
plan immediate graduate svorlc High paying and challenging careers 
usually reouire some specialized graduate training However, many arts 
and science students with bachelor’s degrees find satisfying jobs in edu- 
cabon, sociology graduates become social workers, seienee majors are 
employed m indusbial laboratories, economic majors find work in busi- 

people will do graduate work later in the course of career advancement 
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Graduate education is usually obtained by students with good college 
records One study of students in a large state university found that 
84 percent of men with a grade point average of B or better in their 
college careers intended to go to graduate or professional school Five 
years later, 92 percent of them had actually obtained a graduate degree 
Meanwhile, only 32 percent of those with 04- average had continued 
tfieir education beyond the badielors deg^’ee 

Nevertheless, not everyone of high ability pursues an advanced de- 
gree Wolfle notes that only about 5 percent of male college graduates 
with an I Q equal to the average doctorate pursue a Ph D gjajg 

of affairs troubles some mvestigalors and policy makers, who deplore 
what they see as talent loss Critical shortages of educated people exist 
in some sectors of our society, yet there apparently are persons with the 
potential ability for advanced training who are not receiving it 

The problem of talent waste, however, is probably most cnfacal at 
earlier stages of education, where able persons drop out of high school 
or fail to attend college The situation regarding graduate education is 
quite different Although many very capable people do not go to gradu 
ate school, their talents are not necessarily lost to society Challenging 
positions have generally been open to persons with bachelor’s degrees 
m fields such as government and business Other fields, such as educa- 
tion and soaal work, do not reqmre doctorates, but, nevertheless, 
teachers and social workers grapple with some of the most difficult prob- 
lems in our society 

MEN AND WOMEN 

Graduate school plans and careers differ between men and women 
Table 2 shows that 70 percent of graduate students are men Further- 
more, while about half of these men are part time students, fully hvo- 
thirds of the women are enrolled part time Davis’s study of the college 
seniors also documents the more ambitious educational plans of men 
While women actually received better grades m college, only 24 percent 
intended to enroll immediately after the bachelors degree, compared to 
39 percent of college men ” At the doctoral level, women are even less 
represented Berelson notes that, m 1910, about 10 percent of doctorates 
were awarded to women By 1957 figure had increased to only 11 
percent ** 

The traditional definition of a womans major role as uafe and mother 
IS an obvious reason why feaver women ha\e pursued graduate degrees 
Several studies show that marriage lias a strong impact on \Nt)mens e<lu- 
cational plans Dam found that, among the ac3demicall> top so percent 
of senior a\omcn, 36 percent of the single women planned to enroll In 
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graduate school, compared with 15 percent of those engaged and 23 
percent of those inamed SigniHcantly, he did not find that marital status 
was related to the educational plans of men 

Another study®* followed a sample of college students fit e years after 
they graduated from college Once again mamage was not a factor in 
whether or not men earned out their plans for graduate education How- 
ever, many women abandoned their plans for graduate education if they 
were married withm a year after graduation from college One other 
findmg IS important Of women who did not plan to obtam graduate 
education but who did not marry immediately after college graduation, 
about one fourth changed their plans and obtained a graduate degree by 
the bine of the follow up study 

A second factor accountmg tor the lack of women in graduate pro- 
pams IS sex discrimination Discrimination vanes from subtle, msbtu- 
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portion of men aged twenty to twenty four who were attending school 
mcreased from 23 to 31 percent seems to reflect the influence of the war 
in Vietnam on enrollment ” It must therefore be noted that the pro 
portion of women m graduate school mcreased m spite of men s incentive 
to use graduate school to escape from military service In 1968, graduate 
student deferments were abolished by Congress Since then, the draft 
has been suspended and the armed forces depend solely on voluntary 
enlistment A major reason for men to continue their education has been 
ehmmated -- and the effect may well be to increase the proportion of 
women in graduate schools 

As more women obtain graduate degrees, they will qualify for im 
portant posihons in the American occupational structure In fields such 
as medicme, social work, and scientific research, this may be a partial solu 
tion to manpower shortages In professions such as law and academic 
fields like English, which are already overcrowded more trained per 
sons will bring additional competition A serious problem confronting 
Amencan society is how to reconcile the value we place on equal op 
portumty with a structurally tight job market Some argue that ability 
level and record of past performance provide the only fair basis for ad 
mitting a student to a program or hmng a graduate Others believe that 
only affirmative action programs can bring equal representation to pre 
viously excluded groups Perhaps the most poignant question is whether 
available opportunities should be reserved for minority men rather than 
for women married to upper middle status men Is it the household 
or the individual which is the significant unit of stratification? There are 
no easy answers to these questions 

RACIAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

An overview of who goes to graduate school must also examine the im- 
portance of race and socioeconomic status An open society should pro 
vide opportunities to all persons irrespective of their racnl or socio 
economic background Yet, these factors obviously play an important 
role in educational attainment Low socioeconomic status and mmonty 
group membership often result in discnmfnition m the classroom and 
the counseling office, lack of financial resources, and social and cultunl 
influences not conducive to a high level of educational aspiration 

In his national study of college seniors, houc\er, Jimcs Davis found 
only minor differences m the graduate school plans of blacks and whites 
Interestingly, black students were less likely than whites to report motS 
vatioml reasons for not continuing their education but more hkcl) to 
report fmancnl obstacles 

Nev ertlieless, according to table 2, onl> 3 percent of graduate students 
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were black in 1965 This percentage contrasts shaiply with their 11 
percent proportion in the total population How is it that black college 
senioj are nearly as likely to plan to enter graduate school as whites, and 
>el blacb are so underrepresented in graduate education? The answer 
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vidual apparently takes place earlier, m forming aspirations for higher 
education 

A final observation must be made, however No doubt one reason 
black students and college graduates from low status backgrounds have 
been able to pursue graduate degrees has been the availability of finan- 
cial aid in the form of fellowships and research and teaching assistant- 
ships However, recent cutbacks of student aid programs may well have 
the effect of closing the door of opportunity and increasing racial and 
socioeconomic bias m graduate enrollments m the future 

In summary, the ascribed characterisbcs of race and socioeconomic 
status are not serious influences in determining which college seniors 
plan to obtain graduate education Nevertheless, racial mmorities and 
persons from lower status backgrounds are underrepresented m graduate 
schools because of handicaps expenenced earlier in the educational 
system Men are more likely to enroll in graduate school, but the pro 
portion of women seeking graduate and professional degrees is increas 
mg Academically able students and students m particular fields are 
most likely to continue their education beyond college In particular, 
persons who intend to enter professions such as law and medicine and 
those pursuing physical sciences leading to research careers need a grad- 
uate or professional degree Thus, the decision to go to graduate school 
IS strongly linked to career decision, the major motivation behind gradu- 
ate education is entrance to certain occupations People in Balds where 
advanced degrees are not required or women who get mamed and give 
up career plans are not likely to continue for a graduate degree 

MARIN'C THE DECrsION 

However, the decision to attend graduate school does not ahvays stem 
from long term career planning While some people plan many 
years ahead, others do not Career decisions in the ph>sical sciences 
or medicine have to be made early m college, because students must 
pursue a comparatively rigid cumculum aimed at entrance into the 
appropriate professional or graduate school Dut for many students 
m (he humanities and social sciences, selection of a college major still 
leaves them with a wide choice of occupations Most students enter 
college with the expectation of four years of higher education, and man> 
balk at the thought of extending their dependent, limited income status 
an> longer It is onlj when they become seniors and begin to explore 
job possibilities that the need for furtlicr education becomes apparent 

In a stud) of people who eamei! doctorates in 1957. ncrelson found 
that onlv 35 percent had made tlicir decision to obtain a doctorate b> 
the lime the> graduated from college Most, in fact, did not decide to 
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study for a doctorate until after they had earned a master’s degree 
Graduate education, then, is not generally the result of long-term plan- 
ning More often the decision is made at the last minute 

Some graduate students have made no decision regarding an occupa- 
tion, and they do not view their graduate education as preparation for 
a speciBc career A few are attending graduate school because of sheer 
intellectual interest in their field of study A surprising number, however, 
find it difficult to explain why they are continuing their education For 
such students, a kind of inertia seems to be operating, they are con 
tmmng school more or less because they have always been in school 
and have performed well m school To get a ,ob they would have to 
leave the familiar routines of campus life 

Thus, soine paduate students do not have well defined intellectual 
lerests and they Ipk specifie career goals They are concentrated 
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seniors may receive direct encouragement and advice Other students 
are left to their own resources in deciding whether a graduate degree is 
important to them, what kind of degree would best fulfill their goals, and 
which schools would best meet their needs The result is that many stu 
dents continue their education for inadequate reasons or enroll m pro 
grams that do not satisfy their interests and goals 
Graduate schools should communicate their programs more effectively 
to undergraduates Typically, the only effort now made is the distribu 
tion of colorful posters, listing the faculty participating m a program 
and naming the general areas of study These posters are ineffective 
m helping students to decide whether they will find an outlet for their 
particular interest in a graduate program Furthermore, no specific m 
formation is given them about the type of preparation they will receive 
and the career possibilities the degree will open for them 

Some graduate faculty feel that it might be best if students were not 
recruited directly from undergraduate school They think it is futile to 
expect well defined interests and mature commitments from students 
who have had no serious encounter with life outside the school system 
Graduate programs are relatively unstructured, placing a fair amount of 
responsibility on individuals for their own education Students must be 
able to focus their activity in a narrow area of specialization The moti 
vation of the older student, who has more specific interests and goals, 

IS more suitable than that of a new recruit from undergraduate college 
However, universities would probably hesitate to refuse entry to gradu 
ating seniors Perhaps changes at the undergraduate level could lead 
A? a: girevPiter ATr«svfCiVTilfy' ATasiTg” sAivfeTAf aViS* AsmpafiViT ap 

propnate motivations for pursuing graduate work Maturity, after all, 

IS not bestowed at a fixed age, it is a product of the individual's 
experience 

A new trend may be developing against this drift into graduate school 
Some colleges have recently reported a significant drop in the proportion 
of their graduates entering graduate school At the University of Penn 
sylvania, only 56 percent of its 1969 Arts and Sciences graduates en- 
rolled in graduate school, compared wth 87 percent of the class of 
1967 Only 46 percent of Yah University’s 2969 graduating class 
enrolled in further education that year, the lowest figure in a decade 
Similar trends have been reported by the other Ivy League schools 
University administrators stress that this drop is due in part to the dim 
ination of draft deferments for graduate students Even so, student 
disenchantment with university life must also bo recognized as a factor 
Increasingly, bright undergraduates complain they are bored with 
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school, they wish to find some alternative to continuing their education 
immediately 

The current tendency for most students to postpone their graduate 
study is a development that should probably be encouraged Perhaps a 
few years of experience in the larger society will enable some students 
to crystallize their interests and to develop specific career commitments 
■TOen they do begin graduate work they will be better prepared than 
It they had enrolled immediately following their bachelors degree The 
graduate student body of the future may well be somewhat older and 
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ductivity of the private schools Thus, in 1966 the top ten universities, 
in order of their doctoral output, were the University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of California at Berkeley, Harvard 
University, Columbia University, University of Michigan, New York Uni 
versity, Ohio State University, University of Minnesota, and Stanford 
University 

The expansion of graduate programs is continuing State universities 
in every state are attempting to build a graduate program to serve its 
citizens Many teachers colleges are being transformed into state uni- 
versities and graduate programs are being introduced Many small 
pnvate schools are also finding a demand for graduate work as more of 
their students desire to contmue beyond the bachelor’s degree 

The fundamental question, however, has already been raised earlier 
in this chapter Is the current expansion of graduate enrollment and 
the concomitant increase m the number of programs really necessary 
and desirable^ Many people in higher education quesbon the wisdom 
of having more schools conferring graduate degrees There is a feeling 
that new programs tend to be m newer, smaller, and less distinguished 
institutions which are not equipped to offer the same quality of tnmmg 
as the older and larger schools The fact that graduate education has 
been so concentrated in a few outstanding universities is seen as ad 
vantageous The concentration of work in schools with similar facilities 
and of similar quality has meant that graduate training has had a uni 
formxty not found in undergraduate education The quality of graduate 
degrees is felt to be jeopardized as inferior schools begin to offer gradu 
ate education 

A graduate degree must continue to represent advanced training and, 
especially, first hand experience in basic research In the abstract, this 
ideal is not incompatible with the expansion of programs But unnersi- 
ties initiating graduate schools do face difficulties An important problem 
is the self fulfilling nature of the reputation of a school If n school is 
not well established, it has difficulty recruiting faculty with a senous 
commitment to research, it suffers in the competition for research monej. 

It has less success in obtaining fellowship and training programs for 
students, and it is less likely to attract talented students In contrast, 
the well-established school rowtinelj obtains financial support, the best 
facult>, and the most qualified students All these differences in corn- 
pctitise ability perpetuate the existing qualit> distinctions 

Tlic policies of the gosemment and of other funding ngenefes 
nggrasate this situation Wien the gosemment initiates a research pro* 
gram, sshether in defease ssork, population cimtrol, or the evaluation 
of posertv programs, resources arc 1ikcl> to be channelesl to tliose 
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schools which already have substanUal research facilities and established 
reputations At the same time, newer schools are likely to be passed 
over in favor of older and larger ones when student fellowships or 
training grants are distributed In this manner, with schools as with 
in ividuals, the rich get richer while the poor are not offered the means 
iTi* c improvement A common experience among the less well es- 
tablished state universities, for example, is the rejection of proposals by 
lederal funding agencies on the basis of a lack of research projects or 
an inadequate number of graduate degrees awarded However, without 
financial support, it is difficult to meet these criteria Thus, the policies 
of the government tend to perpetuate the status quo among schools 
fore —rsities, for example, are 
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adding to the bargaining power of an institution in the academic market- 
place In addition, graduate programs involve the possibility of research 
projects which bring more money to the university and permit the 
expansion of facilities Thus, the profusion of new graduate programs 
does not necessarily reflect a need for more schools, but rather reflects 
the organizational goals of individual schools 

These organizational reasons for expanding graduate programs are 
indefensible in view of the present crisis in higher education However, 
if the shortage of resources and the oversupply of graduate trained 
persons did not exist, a further question could be raised as to whether 
newer institutions, if given resources and facilities, would conduct pro 
grams of a quality comparable to those at established institutions A 
strong argument can he made that they would indeed do so Reputations 
of schools vary considerably between established schools such as Harvard 
and the University of California at Berkeley, and the less well known 
private and state universities at the other end of the continuum Such a 
wide variation is probably not justified by the objective characteristics 
of the faculties at these schools We do not deny that differences exist 
between schools, but these differences probably are not nearly so great 
as the reputations would indicate 

In the first place, because graduate work has been so concentrated in 
the major schools, the faculties in less known schools are, typically, 
products of the major universities While the best graduates are recruited 
by the most prestigious schools, the graduate training of these faculty 
members is not qualitatively different from the training of those in Jess 
distinguished schools Secondly, differences between institutions have 
been reduced by mass communications, rapid transportation, and pro- 
fessional meetings at which intellectual issues are quickly disseminated 
New approaches and theories find their way into the less kno\vn schools 
as rapidly as they are adopted in established ones A comparison of the 
reading lists and courses from school to school reveals a remarkable 
overlap in sophistication and content 

Currently, however, there is considerable variability in the prestige of 
schools Not surprisingly, this variation influences the dislnbution of 
students among schools It also affects the allocation of students from 
schools into the labor market The belter students go to the most 
prestigious graduate schools Thus, in 19 S 9 percent of the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows and nearly 75 percent of the National Science Foiindi- 
tion Fellows entered the top twelve universities, although those uni- 
versities accounted for only 35 percent of the total doctoral enrollment 
in the nation ** 

A more recent stud>” shows that tlic academic performance of stu- 
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schools which already have substantial research facilities and established 
reputations At the same time, newer schools are likely to be passed 
over in favor of older and larger ones when student fellowships or 
training grants are distributed In tbis manner, with schools as with 
individuals, the rich get richer while the poor are not offered the means 
^ “ntmon experience among the less well es- 
tablished state universities, for example, is the rejection of proposals by 
federal funding agencies on the basis of a lack of research projects or 
an inadequate number of graduate degrees awarded However, without 
financial support. It is difficult to meet these criteria Thus, th^ policies 
of ffie government tend to perpetuate the status quo among schools 
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To do SO, they try to recruit their own best undergraduates Unfortu- 
nately, this practice is not always m the best interest of highly able 
students, who would greatly improve their career chances by pursuing 
graduate work in a top rate institution 

Choice of school affects not only the prestige level of job possibilities, 
it also determines the type of training the student will receive To a 
much larger degree than students reahze, the graduate school one attends 
has a permanent imprint on the type of work one will do m one's 
professional career In many fields, even among schools of the same 
quality, there are substantial differences in intellectual orientations and 
in the methods of inquiry which are preferred A person is trained, 
then, not merely as a political scientist, a philosopher, or a psychologist 
In addition, graduate work molds the individual into a particular type 
of professional, concerned about specific kinds of questions and tramed 
in particular techniques of scholarship 

Most students come to reflect die onentation of their department But 
some have a difficult time because their goals are not compatible with 
the type of training they are receiving For example, a student with a 
strong interest m clinical psychology may enter a department where 
only experimental work is considered legitimate A political science stu- 
dent wishing to prepare for the foreign service may, instead, become 
bogged down m statistics courses or studying American voting patterns, 
because the department has a behavioral onentation Such conflicts 
may frustrate the student and may result m academic failure The 
presence of misplaced students m a department also creates an organiza- 
bonal problem because of the difficulty in providing for diverse interests 
among students 

In summary, graduate programs are about one hundred years old in 
the United States In recent decades their number has greatly increased 
in part because of the need for graduate trained persons but also be 
cause universities gam resources and prestige from graduate programs 
However, the current situation is one of overproduction of degrees and 
declining resources Continual expansion, especially by the less distin- 
guished schools, IS threatening to lower the quality of graduate educa- 
tion and IS creating a crisis in the job market in many fields Finall>, 
schools differ in their prestige and their intellectual orientations These 
differences affect the training and opportunities of students more than 
students realize at the time they choose their graduate school 


The Graduate Program 

Because graduate programs differ considerably from school to school and 
between departments witliln schools, it is difficult to summarize their 
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dents m college, as well as the quahty of their undergraduate colleges, 
are important in determining which graduate schools they enter Since 
both academic ability and socioeconomic status background heavily in- 
fluence a persons choice of college, these variables indirectly bear on 
the quality of graduate educahon obtained Thus, a wealthy student, 
able to attend a prestigious college, will be more likely to enroll m a 
maior graduate school than a poorer student of equal ability 
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self-education In secondary school, and in college as well, students 
learn primarily through passive expenences Successful students learn to 
absorb what they are told, to take efficient notes and to memorize them, 
to follow directions in doing assignments, and to meet specific deadlines 
set by their professors Learning occurs essentially by conforming to 
authonty, and success is achieved by working within the structure of a 
syllabus A student who was successful under these conditions, however, 
may have difficulty when faced with the expectations of graduate edu- 
cation, where students are rewarded for their originality and their ability 
to evaluate ideas 

Finally, the conception of the graduate student as an independent 
scholar— ascebcally pursuing an intellectual life — is not very realistic 
In the first place, students are in graduate school for a variety of pur- 
poses, and for many scholarship as an end in itself has little appeal In 
particular, students who want careers outside academia, in a mental hos- 
pital, for example, or m the foreign service, may find the faculty abstract 
and irrelevant to their interests Furthermore, graduate students are 
not hermits on a desert island but continue to live in society They main- 
tain social relationships and institutional involvements outside their role 
as students Many face the obligations of a family or an outside job 
These activities easily mtrude on die time the individual is supposedly 
using for independent, unguided sdiolarship Thus the individual free- 
dom permitted in graduate school does not always serve the educational 
purpose for which it is intended 

Amencan graduate programs are becoming more structured m order 
to maintain high quality and impro\e efficiency Many belieie that 
more required courses and specific time schedules would enable students 
to complete their degrees sooner and with greater assunnce of ha\jng 
mastered the fundamentals of Ihcir field Professional schools, for ex- 
ample, have more structured programs They gixe students little leeway 
in what they study or in the timetable for tlicir work, and, t>p/cal!>, 
there is less evidence of procrastination and floundering than in academic 
fields Others argue, however, that this trend is regimenting graduate 
education and undermining the preparation of students for independent 
scholarship 

MAJOR FFATUnrs OF CRADUATF MOCnAMS 

Graduate programs today consist of course work, examinations, and re- 
search— a program that can lake from three to ten years Hnlering 
students generally face a set of required courses wliich cover the basic 
techniques and knowledge in their field Subiequentlv, they are free to 
take seminars vvldcli foctis on hlglilv speciihml topics Tlie masters 
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charactenstics and the emerging trends The following discussion prob- 

ably reHecls most accurately the situation in the social sciences and does 

not pretend to be comprehensive The focus will be on the academic 

disciplines rather than professional education Professional schools are 

oriented touard preparation for specific careers, such as social work, 

medicine, law, and the mmistry These programs typically emphasize 

course work and memorization of highly specialized facts and principles 
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Traditionally, courses have played a minor role in evaluating graduate 
students Instead, emphasis has been placed on examinations adminis- 
tered by the department The least important examinations are generally 
the defense of the master's thesis and the defense of the doctoral dis- 
sertation Typically, the student has been under the supervision of a 
committee during the wnting of the thesis Major decisions have gener- 
ally been discussed with the faculty and have received their approval 
Thus the defense is something of a ritual, plus n chance for the faculty 
to probe the student’s knowledge to determine whether he/she sees 
the work in a larger intellectual context and can articulate ideas 

The master’s comprehensive and the doctoral preliminary examinations 
are the most critical points in the career of the student These examina- 
tions are intended to establish the qualification of the student for the 
degree in queshon They may be either oral or written and m many 
cases are both In some programs they are of several hours duration, 
while in others, students are examined for days, testing not only their 
intellectual development but also their psychological and physical stam- 
ina The decision to allow a student to continue toward the degree 
rests on the outcome Furthermore, the faculty use these examinations 
to form their impressions of the skills of the student, impressions which 
become a basis for their later recommendations in the job market 

For the student, failure to pass these examinations carries the threat 
of havmg expended time and energy in graduate school without having 
gamed access to a high level professional career The level of anxiety 
among students before their preliminary examinations is higher than at 
any other point during their graduate career Also, these examinations 
are generally faced by a group of students and, therefore, have a social 
character Failure brings the additional stigma of having done worse 
than one’s peers, this unpleasant possibility emotionally loads the exami- 
nation situation even beyond the already great objective importance it 
has One adaptation to this stressful situation is to postpone the exami- 
nation as long as possible 

The nature of the examinations further contnbutes to this anxiety 
The examinations attempt to assess the overall scholarly competence 
of the student The student is expected to display broad knowledge of the 
field, sophistication in handling issues, and the ability to perform in a 
manner indicative of professional matunty Students often complain that 
the comprehensiveness and diffuseness of these expectations provide Iitt/e 
guidance for preparation 

Consequently, students expend much effort to discover how faculty 
define the preliminar> examination Past examinations and experiences 
of other students often help to make the task of preparation more 
manageable Indwidual faculty are quizzed for advice, and reading lists 
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degree is usually earned in one or two years, when the student has com- 
pleted a thesis and has passed a comprehensive examination If students 
are accepted into the doctoral program, they generally are expected to 
take a few more courses and additional seminars The major effort, how- 
ever, mil be to prepare for another set of examinations, the doctoral 
preliminary examinations or - prelims,” as they are called One or two 
anguage examinations may have to be passed The doctorate is finally 
earned when a student completes the dissertation, an original scholarly 
r an successfully defends it in an oral examination Each of these 
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search from the beginning of graduate school However, it is doubtful 
diat the elimination of the masters thesis has been beneficial in other 
fields, such as social sciences Too often, students m these programs 
arrive at the dissertation stage of their work without having had any 
pnor research experience 

A reasonable compromise in some programs is to ehminate the burden 
of a lengthy master’s thesis but to require a masters paper in the for- 
mat of a professional journal article This requirement introduces the 
student to practical research skills The project, however is kept small 
m size, often being an extension of a seminar paper Even a modest 
project of this sort can equip students with enough knowledge of the 
research process so that they can approach their dissertations with 
greater confidence and efficiency 

The doctoral dissertation embodies the final evidence that the student 
has arrived at professional status and is capable of high quality individual 
scholarship The doctoral dissertahon is intended to be a professional 
study makmg an onginal contribution to the field In many cases it 
forms the basis for the persons Rrst puhhshable wor)c 

Yet questions are even being raised about the contemporary relevance 
of these expectations Dissertations nolonously focus on trivial, esotenc 
problems, applicable to almost nothing Thus, students in English or 
history often must devote several years to examining the work of some 
obscure figure or minute event in the past, m order to make an onginal 
contribution to their fields The result may be a highly scholarly work 
but It may also be one which has bttle relevance to most students’ goal 
of college teaching 

In other fields good research is possible only with a prohibitive in 
vestment of time and money in elaborate experiments, field study, or 
the collection of survey data Doctoral students are not in a position to 
command these resources, nor is it reasonable to expect them to de\ote 
the number of years required to begin a project from scratch Conse- 
quently, many a dissertation js not really an individual effort, but rep- 
resents some portion of work a student has done on a large, on-gofng 
project supervised by his major professor 

Finally, the length of dissertations is being cnticizcd The> often 
include a long o\emeu of the hleraturc and digress into issues only 
tangentially related to the immediate research problem In contrast to 
the dissertation, scholarlj svTiting m many technical fields is usuall> \cr> 
concise, requiring a minimal examination of past work, focusing fnsfrid 
on the presentation of specific data and their implications Tlic format of 
a short technical article ma> be a more appropriate \va> of demonstrating 
scholarly competence than the traditional dissertation •* Some people 
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are scrutinized for clues as to what might be asked In some programs, 
students are permitted to choose then- examining committees, and thus 
can limit the areas in which they can expect to be questioned Other 
programs, recognizing the difficulties of the situation, allow students to 
concentrate their study in a few areas Such examinations more closely 
approximate actual professional behavior No professional scholar pre- 
tends to have comprehensive knowledge of all areas of a field 
In fact, there now seems to be a fundamental attack on the examma- 
lon system With the information explosion and mcreasing speeializaUon 
in all fields, comprehensive examinations are becoming harder to ,us- 
nrL departments are establishing degree 
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It IS not dear that a high degree of compuls.veness to work devotedly 
m the absence of immediate results is necessary for competent perform 
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would object, however, that much of the intellectual integrity of the dis- 
sertabon would be lost if it became a mere technical exercise, unrelated 
to larger intellectual contexts A compromise between these two positions 
seems to be emerging, as dissertations m many fields become noticeably 
shorter 

The dissertation is a formidable barrier to obtaining tbe doctorate 
The doctoral preliminary examinations generate more anxiety because of 
their comprehensive nature and the importance of a performance lasting 
only a few hours But many students who pass their examinations never 
receive a doctorate because they do not complete their dissertations 
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work to be required, and the proper credit for the students contribution 
to the project Once again, what is suggested is an infringement upon 
faculty prerogative But unbounded freedom for faculty, unfortunately, 
often means freedom to pursue their narrow interests, and allows them to 
remain indifferent to the educational value of the activities for students 

A different issue concerns the nature of education in graduate pro- 
grams heavily involved in major research projects Writing in 1959, 
Berelson reported that 60 percent of graduate faculty and recent reci 
pients of the doctorate believed that the source of research funds has 
too much influence on graduate programs If anything, this situation 
has become even more serious in recent years 

More specifically the issue is professional socialization versus scholarly 
education The student with a research assistantship has an opportunity 
to learn professional norms and skills as an apprentice to a professor But, 
because of the high involvement in an ongoing project, the student may 
not become an independent scholar, capable of generating research 
problems, and critically aware of the broad intellectual issues in the 
field The fact that the assistant's graduate work is based on problems 
inhented from a faculty project means that the student does not have 
much intellectual freedom 

Undoubtedly, there is some validity to this cnticism of contemporary 
graduate education, but professional training and scholarly education arc 
not necessarily antithetical While students’ work may be restricted 
to a few research problems, it is possible for them to be made aware 
of broader issues in the particular field at the same time Students should 
not receive a degree for a narrow empirical accomplishment They 
should be expected to formulate problems in terms of major issues in 
their field, and they should be cnlically aware of the intellectual as well 
as the technical limitations of the particular project on which the) arc 
working 

Large research projects also have created a moral problem, in the 
of many faculty and students Tlic image of the detached scholar Ins 
given way to the image of the technocrat m the research institute, 
supported by special interests and sUid>ing problems serving these 
interests The war in Vietnam, never popular among academics, caused 
many to realize the extent to which research in Iwth the ph>'sical and socnl 
sciences was supported b> tlie federal government, cspcciall> the mili- 
tary racult> had ghdlj accepted the opporfuni!) to administer Jirgr 
research liudgcts for pursuit of their profesviomi goals and careers Little 
thought appircntU liad l>ccn given to the probable use of tlicfr wxirk 
At the same lime mans students and professors Invi l>een anxious 
to emploj the Intellectual resources of the imlvcrtlf) for social change 
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In summary, controversies and problems can be found m every phase 
of graduate educabon, including the nature and structure of the curricu- 
lum, the importance placed upon comprehensive exammations, and the 
research training provided by the masters thesis and doctoral disserta- 
bon Suggestions have been made as to which trends and what solutions 
seem most likely to preserve graduate education as the rigorous and 
scholarly preparation of mtellecluals and scienhsts 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 

For many students graduate educabon involves professional training 
beyond the formal requirements leading to the degree Most notably, 
research and teaching assistantships involve students in activities of 
a quasi professional nature Here they gam experience and skills which 
will he useful in pursuing their professional careers Through their duties 
assistants they learn many of the mfoimal norms of the profession and 
develop an image of themselves as professionals 
Research assistantships are concentrated m the physical and the social 
sciences where departments have major research projects The abun 
Wat " foundation money enables these departments to 
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A frequent complaint of teaching assistants concerns inadequate super- 
vision by the faculty Heiss found that only 37 Percent of teaching 
assistants in her survey held regularly scheduled meetings with their 
faculty supervisors”" In fact, teaching assistants seldom receive any 
training for their duties Most faculty view graduate help as a con- 
venience for themselves, freeing them for other professional activities 
To ask them to become involved in any substantial way with training 
their assistants would seem an unwelcome negation of the whole reason 


for having assistance , , „ , . 

Unfortunately, few departments have followed Berelsons suggestion 
in i960 that academic departments offer their graduate students an 
optional course in college teaehmg The presumption has been made m 
higher education that effective teaching is not dependent upon m^ods 
of instmchon hut on the knowledge of the instnictor 
edge of one’s field does not guarantee the ability to communicate *1 
knLledge m an organized and comprehensible way to the umn tiated 
student ^Most prospective college teachers would probably benefit from 
sle formal training m organizing dreir field for 

relative merits of different approaches considering the factors mvolved 

m students’ learning, and acqu.nng the techniques “f 
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completing their worh-but the actual extent o£ psychological strain is 
even greater when the large number of less successful students ate taken 
into account 

Fortunately, graduate students do not stand alone m facing the chal- 
lenge and discomforts of graduate education A subculture and student 
community provide group support m coping with the academic, marital, 
and social problems of the student Graduate students are able to find 
status and appreciation in the eyes of their peers at a tune when they 
cannot achieve recognition m die larger society While their meager 
financial resources and the burden of their studies limit their access to 
the usual comforts and activities enjoyed by Americans, the graduate 
school context provides alternative forms of gratification and freedom 
from structured activities, a ngid schedule, and many norms which 
impinge on persons m the larger society 

In addition, the student subculture is closely articulated with the 
formal graduate program The student community socializes the new 
student into the norms, folkways, and mythologies of being a graduate 
student Advice and collective support aid the student in confronting 
the difficult task of obtaining a scholarly education The characteristic 
beliefs and perceptions of graduate students, their anxiety and paranoia, 
their game orientation towards the graduate program, their cynicism 
towards scholarship, and their irreverence toward the faculty are un 
derstandable responses, providing welcome support in a situation of 
stress and powetlessness 

Nevertheless, some students become so committed to the student com- 
munity that they are diverted from working towards their degrees, others 
are misled or hampered by their uncritical acceptance of the doctrines of 
the student subculture 


Conclusion 

Many aspects of graduate education have been explored in this chapter 
Nevertheless, the vanability between individual programs and fields, the 
limited research available, and the restnctions of space preclude a 
definitive, comprehensive picture The growth of graduate education, 
and the manner m which this growth refiects our economy and political 
systein were described An overview was given of who goes to graduate 
school and tor what reasons, and of the types of schools offering graduate 
degrees and the significance of attending one kind of school rather than 
anofter The steps required of students in obtaining the degree, in 
eluding courses exammations, and research, were reviewed, as well as 
the role of teaching and research assislanlships in providing professional 
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training Tinally, the impact of graduate education on the life of the 
student was briefly discussed 

None of these topics has been explored to its limit A general de- 
scription of the current situation was presented and probable future 
trends were noted Tlie problems inherent in every aspect of graduate 
education were explained and an attempt was made to suggest reason 
able solutions Nevertheless, many of the problems in graduate educa 
tion are likely to continue, and the suggestions made are unlikely to 
be instituted 

For example, it is improbable that enrollments in graduate education 
will stay in line with the actual training needed for various occupations, 
or that we shall reverse the trend toward a credential society Nothing 
in the expenence of students is apt to instill in them more mature 
motivations before they enroll in graduate school a prolonged adoles 
cence is likely to become more typical rather than less typical in our 
society Nor can colleges senously be expected to institute elaborate 
advising procedures for enabling students to engage m earlier career 
planning, make an earlier decision regarding graduate education, and 
select more carefully a graduate program in line with their ability and 
goals Graduate faculty are likely to remain indifferent toward teaching 
and toward their students' work and graduate education will probably 
continue to entail undue anxiety for the student 

Perceiving problems and making suggestions is quite different from 
msfatutmg solutions These problems are not the product of intentional 
conspiracy but stem from the fundamental structure of power and 
prionties in our society They are a normal consequence of our tech 
nological requirements and political goals our emphasis on individual 
mobility and occupational success, the professional ambitions of various 
organizations and the entrenched interests of privileged schools and of 
graduate faculty Many problems of graduate education will remain 
unsolved because the solutions would involve changes m our society 
more fundamental than the problems themselves 

While no dramatic transformations seem imminent, there is no reason 
to despair Institutions persist even though they are imperfect, tins is 
tnie of the family, church and government as well as of graduate edu 
cation It IS only m the ideal models of sociologists that problems seem 
always to demand a solution In fact the overall functioning of graduate 
schools seems quite satisfactory Enough students are trained ”” 
most of the manpower needs of our society And the prevailing level of 
expertise among our scientists and intellectuals is high enough to suggest 
that the quality of graduate training is adequate 

In addition, there are many innovations m graduate study aimed at 
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alleviating less desirable procedures For example, many schools have 
eliminated foreign language requirements, which were a major hurdle, 
producing much anguish for the student of yesteryear The relatively 
small size of a graduate department gives it some flexibility and respon- 
siveness to gross injustices, so that there probably will be confanual 
progress in the training of advanced professionals and technicians And, 
certainly, while basic changes in structure and pnonties may not be 
around the comer, an awareness of such problems as credentialism, 
overeducation, prolonged adolescence, the maintenance of privilege m 
higher education, and a lack of faculty commitment to their students, 
may at least bring greater understanding and, in individual cases, a 
sensitivity to those being affected 
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ADULT EDUCATION: 
DEFINITION, DESCRIPTION, AND ANALYSIS 

JACK LONDON BOBEHT WENKERT 


In our emerging postindustrial society, prevailing conceptions about 
education are due to change Up to the present, we have typically 
thought of education as being for the young Its purpose was to socialize 
the young and to prepare them for adult roles, as citizens and as pro- 
ductive participants in the world of work Given this focus, most of 
our attention and most of society's financial support have gone to the 
formal system of education — to elementary school, high school, and 
college programs In the mass media, discussions about education have 
focused almost exclusively upon the young This preoccupation with 
the education of the young is based on an increasingly dubious assump- 
tion if the formal system of education does its job weU, then students 
can complete their education before the adult years and before their 
entry into the labor force This assumption prevails even though we are 
confronted with a virtual explosion of knowledge, an acceleration m 
the pace of change, and a growing awareness Uiat it is difficult, if not 
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article discussing the problem of conflict and consensus between faculty 
and students regarding the goals of graduate education and the organiza- 
tional reasons that socialization usually occurs 
Spaetii Joe L ‘The Allocation of College Graduates to Graduate and Profes- 
sional Schools,' Sociology oj Education, 41 (fall 1968), 342-49 An 
empirical examination of the role of factors such as academic abihty, socio- 
economic background, and prestige of undergraduate institution in deter- 
mining the quality of graduate school attended by a student 
Spurr, Stephen H Academic Degree Structures Innovatwe Approaches New 
York hlcGraw Hill 1970 A recent report to the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education examining the issues m the current degree programs 
of American inshtutiorvs of higher education and suggestions for new 
degrees 

Walters, Everett ‘The Rise of Graduate Education,” in Everett Walters (ed ), 
Craduate Education Today Washington, DC American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1963 A summary of the historical roots of graduate education and 
its development in American higher education 
WegncT, Eldon L “Some Factors in Obtaining Postgraduate Education,” Soci- 
ology of Education, 42 (spring 1969), 154-169 A longitudinal study 
examining the role of academic ability, socioeconomic background, and 
marriage in obtaining a graduate degree following college education 
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arts subjects such as literature, music, and the arts. Almost everything 
IS included, from the profane to the sublime 

METHODS 

Adult education methods are also varied They include correspondence 
courses, apprenticeship, on-the-job training, internship, formal classes, 
discussion groups, conferences, lecture senes, and more complex ap- 
proaches such as community development The techniques used include 
panels, forums, demonstrations, projects, discussions, workshops, teaching 
machines, computers, and other mechanical devices The activity itself 
may extend over a few days, as in the case of some workshops and 
conferences, or it may continue for a long time with changing curncula 
and diverse participants. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Perhaps the greatest source of ambiguity is the variety of organizations 
sponsoring adult education activities In addition to formally defined 
educational institutions there are museums, libraries, industrial organ- 
izations, labor unions, professional societies, military establishments, 
hospitals, religious bodies, trade associations, federal, state, and local 
governments, pnsons, and different kinds of political, charitable, social, 
CIVIC, ethnic, and other community organizations While some of these 
consider adult education to be their central function, the overwhelming 
majority utihze it as a means of advancing other goals 

To summarize, adult education activity includes the most varied kinds 
of organizational structures, purposes, methods, techniques, and partici- 
pants This medley presents itself to the public with a diffuse or opaque 
character — it hardly seems to have any definable attributes, being 
something like a jumble — and even those conversant on the subject find 
it a challenge to talk about it intelligibly This entire ‘•chapter is an 
attempt to define and describe adult education, to indicate its connection 
with formal education, to analyze its place m American society, and to 
explicate future trends 


Historical and Comparative Rcncctions 

The historical roots of adult education give us a clearer understanding 
of the present situation An early motive for adult education, following 
the Protestant Rcfonnation, was conccni for man’s saKation, adult cdu- 
caUon was often limited to the religious sphere However, secular efforts 
to promote education for adults appeared m the sixteenth century in 
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impossible, for anyone to have a complete education upon graduation 
from the formal educational institutions It is apparent that continuing 
educational opportunities must be available throughout the life span 
Indeed, present trends suggest that soon the number of persons engaged 
m some form of adult education will exceed the enrollment of the young 
in schools and colleges 


The Invisibility of Adult Education 

This development has been largely invisible, partly because the educa- 
ton of adults is not considered a central part of society’s educational 
venture Adult education conhnues to be viewed as a secondary or 
rnarginal educational activity even by the formal educational institutions 
that engage in it* Its visibility is further obscured because most adult 
educahon IS sponsored by noneducatonal organizations churches, busi 
nesses industries, community groups voluntary associations, and govem- 
nienl (including the mibtary) » The instruction provided by these 

blest!'’ ^““‘“/ducabonal service In addition, these ao 

Iduta lolT "a ** by ‘be recipients as 

educational An example of such instruction is on the job training, by 
which a manufacturer instructs new employees in the, r work The ex 
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disparate institutions Attempts to provide some coordination and a 
semblance of a national movement did not emerge until after World 
War I 


PURPOSES 

While motives for promoting the education of adults were mixed, the 
important ones were the desire to achieve salvation, to transmit the skills 
needed for the new occupations emerging out of the industrial 
revolution, to promote social action, and to strengthen and extend the 
forces of democracy® In Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, the focus of 
adult educabon was nonvocational, the primary goal was the full de 
velopment of the individual, including greater involvement m political 
activity Even today, the British limit the term adult education to 
liberal education, undertaken by adults without regard for direct voca- 
tional benefit Education of a vocational or technical character is referred 
to as further education In contrast, the American idea of adult educa 
hon includes all forms of education for adults, whether it be vocabonal, 
remedial, recreational, liberal, technical, professional, religious, or family- 
life educabon All are included under the same rubric, and in this 
chapter we are following the Amencan convenbon ^ 


SCOPE 

If We examine adult educabon in the United States today, we are still 
faced with this eclectic, all encompassing approach Adult educabon 
covers virtually all areas in which more knowledge and skill are needed 
to assume adult roles in today's complex world The rise of the sma , 
"“Clear family has promoted the growth of home and family life edu 
cabon* The increasing interest in do it-yourself acbvibes, resulting 
partly from increased leisure and affluence but also partly from the 
stultifying and routine character of many jobs, has stimu ate 
relabng to hobbies and recreabon The growing importance o 
requirements for job selecbon and promobon has increase le 
for programs givmg certificates, degrees, and diploma e 
growth have been m rehgion, such as the Layman's School <.fRchpon 
to Berkeley. CaUomia, in personal development, todud.ng se « 
ftotoing, leadership, physical fitness, self defense, 
speed reading and pubho speaking, and m public 
While work, leisure, and family interests conbnue o 
education programming, there is also mlcrcst in ‘ era of 

,0 hberate people from convenbonal or frad. c "! 

"'ought and bcliavior arc flourishing, partly « a rc’C 
‘topersonahty of mass society, tlic growmg influence 
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Great Britain as a reaction against tiie rigidity of schools and universities 
which failed to include new discoveries in their curricula * 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MASSES 

NVhether the idea of adult education first occurred to early man, to the 
ancient Greeks, or during the Renaissance is a moot pomt which will 
continue to be debated ® Our interest is in the factors which contributed 
to the development of adult educabon in the modem world The indus- 
trial revolution is certainly of prime importance, since it undermined the 
relatively static society in which everyone was expected to know his 
place and to stay within it The authority of tradition was the dominant 
motif of formal education, which was limited to a small and elite segment 
of the populabon Adult education arose to expand the educabonal 
opportunities of the mass of people, who were called upon to assume 
new roles m the emerging industnal societies of the West 
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TWO ASSUMPTIONS Wc concludc tfiat prevailing concephons of adult 
education contain two implicit assumptions (i) adult education takes 
place m an organized context, and (a) its mandate as an educational 
endeavor stems from the purposes of the organizers of that activity In 
current views, adult education is more hkely to be defined from the 
perspective of those who organize and offer the service than from that 
of the people who are assumed to benefit from it 

Given the existence of these assumptions, we can understand why 
some activities engaged in by adults for educational purposes are not 
ordmanly counted as adult education For instance, upper middle class 
Americans have a long tradition of traveling to Europe to broaden their 
education, and people of lower status are now following their example 
Yet, even though the purpose of travel may be educational, travel is 
not considered to be adult education except when undertaken as part 
of a systematic program of study under the auspices of a formal organi- 
zation Another example is book-reading Although readmg may be 
undertaken for a great vanety of reasons, at least some leisure-time 
reading is done for the purpose of self-education Yet, such reading is 
not ordinarily included under the heading of adult education In con- 
trast, reading these same books m a Great Books Discussion Group is 
considered adult education activity “ These different classifications of 
essentially similar activities result from the reasons suggested above 
private reading does not take place in an organized context, whereas 
readmg for a Great Books group is an organized activity defined as 
educational by its organizers 

Travel and pnvate reading are examples of activities which are not 
defined as adult education even though they may be engaged in by 
adults for educational purposes and may have educational consequences 
EIxamples of the obverse are also easily cited an activity may bo 
officially considered to be a part of adult education, but its partici- 
pants may not be engaged in it for educational purposes This situation 
exists even in formal educational uistitutions, where many students enroll 
to be with friends, to find spouses, or to please tlicir parents Vet, the 
fundamental consideration m defining such institutions os educational 
agencies is their purpose as it is defined by their organizers and largely 
supported by public opinion 

Dumots VAUDiTv Hovv valid arc the two assumptions explicated above? 
Arc they useful in a modem context? Wc would suggest tlut they arc 
at least arbitrary' even now and will be seen to be even more arbitrary in the 
future. Tlicy rest on a widespread confusuin wlicrcin education is held 
to l>c i*quival«)t to sehoohng. despite lire common sense observation tlut 
the private pursuit of taiow ledge Is often more educative tiun jurtieipa- 
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porations and the mibtary establishment, the mcreasmg impact of 
technologies that seem no longer to be under human control, and a 
decreasing satisfaction with work as presently constituted Later in the 
chapter we shall describe some of these new programs in detail There 
IS also continuing interest m liberal education more conventionally defined, 
since America is becoming an urban and well schooled nation m which 
the importance of a liberal education is presumably more apparent 


Parameters of Adult Education 

Despite the great diversity that characterizes adult education, it does not 
include everything We can specify its parameters, and, in doing so, 
we shall come upon the implicit beliefs or underlying assumptions that 
are in current use about adult education specifically and about education 
generally In the very first paragraph of this chapter we warned that 
some of the prevadmg conceptions of adult education are becoming less 
valid as s^iety and educaUonal insUtutions change m structure and 
function The belief that a person can complete an education by gradu- 
atog from the repilar school system is only one example Here we 
^«umphons W adult eduoahon mcludes behefa 
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are already considered legally to be adults The right to vote in presi- 
dential elections has been granted to eighteen-year-olds Such legal defi- 
nitions, however, do not apply to organizations which educate people 
over twenty-one, or over eighteen The teaching in graduate schools, 
for example, at which the majority of students may be adults legally, 
IS not generally held to be adult education The concept of adulthood 
used m adult education is therefore not chronological but social 

To illustrate this point further, we can refer to notions of adulthood 
m the psychiatnc perspective, in which chronological age is also not 
a major cntenon The mam determinant of adulthood is the ability to 
exercise harmomous control over one^s actions Thus, regression is per- 
ceived as a return to childish modes of behavior and may occur regard- 
less of the age of the adult patient Pathological defense mechanisms, 
m which people are driven to act without being held responsible for 
their actions, also imply a lack of harmonious control and also may occur 
regardless of a person’s age Indeed, in such cases, the psychiatnc and 
legal perspectives meet on common ground, since pabents can be com- 
mitted to a mental institution without their consent, because it is assumed 
that they have no control over their own actions In this sense, they are 
not considered adult 

INDEPENDENCE If age IS not the major cntenon used to estabhsh adult- 
hood, then what cntena are used? As we see it, these are twofold 
(1) from the mdividual's pomt of view, adulthood means independence, 
(a) from the societal point of view, adulthood means acceptance of 
social responsibility. 

These rather cryptic statements need clarification Independence usu- 
ally takes the forms of mamage and financial self-support Adolescents 
move out of the families which reared them and, by mamage, create 
new families for whose welfare they are held responsible Their pnmary 
loyalty shifts to their new family, and the coming of their own children 
symbolizes adulthood, both psychologically and socially At the same 
time, financial independence is achieved when they enter the labor force 
on a full-bmc basis 

SOCIAL UEsrovsiDiLm: The societal point of view merely represents the 
oUicr side of Uic same com, and is symbolized by the individuals ability 
to assume \%hat arc generally considered as adult roles Tlicsc are the 
family roles — husband and Nvifc, father and mother— and the work role 
of full lime participation in the labor force In this sense, retired workers 
would also bo cuiisidcrcd adult since they have already fulfilled tlicir 
societal obligations. 

Tlus view of adulthood explains the prevalent conception of adult 
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tion m packaged forms of mstruction To be educated surely means to 
be abve to ideas to inform oneself on current issues, and to keep abreast 
of important developments in the arts and sciences, both practical and 
theoretical While organized educabonal activities are certainly impor- 
tant in this context, equally important is the ready availability of books, 
magazmes, radio and television programs, and an enlightened press so 
that the average citizen has access to vital information Thus, we would 
consider Ralph Nader s publicahons to be an educabonal venture since he 
and his research groups have uncovered informabon which was not 
easily available and which can lead to more intelligent decisions Adult 
educators have conceived of their field loo narrowly They have allowed 
themselves to hecome imprisoned by the prevailing assumptions To the 
extent that they constitute an independent pressure group, they ought 
to lobby for a free and enhghtened press, for television programs with 
more educabonal content, and generally for wider distribution and easier 
availability of mformative materials 
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Signed for, or attended principally by, persons who have terminated 
their formal education Yet, this distinction between formal education 
and adult education is ambiguous today and is likely to become even 
more so in the near future We may have to discard this distinction, as 
well as prevailing concepbons about adulthood that sustain it New 
developments have made the distinction less viable, and we shall mention 
five such trends 

The Increasingly Ambiguous Distinction Between Formal 
and Adult Education 

DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN CRITERIA OF ADULTHOOD 

First, while some characteristics of adulthood are moving down in the 
age scale, others are movmg up, so that discrepancies between different 
critena are mcreasing On the one hand, a larger proportion of college 
students, both graduate and undergraduate are married, have children, 
and are at least in part self supporting, often because one of the married 
pan works full time in order to finance the other’s education On the 
other hand, a larger proportion of students is staying m formal education 
longer and gomg for higher degrees, so that the termmation of formal 
education can occur in the middle and late twenties Of all the univer 
sity disciplmes, the field of education holds the lead m this regard 
during the igfios, the average age at which a doctoral degree was ob 
tamed was thirty eight, considerably above the age of consent A factor 
in this trend is the state of the Amencan economy, which seems unable 
to provide adequate employment opportunities for young adults, they 
therefore tend to go into higher education as the most palatable alter 
native available to them Thus college students are generally taking on 
more adult characteristics, and the distinction between adult and formal 
education is thereby being eroded 

PROFESSIONAL TRAININC IN COLLEGE 

A second development which makes the distinction ambiguous is the use 
of formal educational mstxtutions as m service trainmg agencies for the 
professions This is already an established procedure m the teaching 
profession m which salary increases may depend on enrollment m even 
mg or summer courses m colleges and universities It is becoming more 
common m law, medicine, engineering, and business administration, in 
which knowledge and skills change rapidly so that the practitioners may 
fall bchmd witliout continuous formal training In many instances, in 
dustry may organize its own m service training programs and conduct 
Its own classes but may utilize formal educational institutions as supple- 
mentary sources of training Clearly, if these programs were conducted 
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education as part-time education There is nothing in the process of 
education itself, or the programs offered, which requires adult educa- 
tion to be part-time This conception stems from the assumptions that 
an adult is a person engaged in full-time work and that his education 
therefore necessarily part-time Actually, adult education can also be 
full time Because of economic dislocations and the obsolescence of 
many occupations, wholesale retraining of personnel may be needed 
Retrammg programs, such as those authorized by the Manpower De- 
vdopmg and Trammg Act of 1962 and the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, with their suhsequent amendments, tend to be full time 
rather than part tune, because the participants cannot find employment 
Although such retraining may become an increasingly important part of 
adult education, at the moment it represents only a small proportion of 
the adult education programs offered to the public 


END OF FORMAL EDUCATION What about the rolc of formal education m 
connection vwth the attainment of adulthood? It has been assumed that 
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Signed for, or attended principally by, persons who have terminated 
their formal education Yet, this disfanction between formal education 
and adult education is ambiguous today and is likely to become even 
more so m the near future We may have to discard this distmction, as 
well as prevailmg concepbons about adulthood that sustam it New 
developments have made the distmction less viable, and we shall mention 
five such trends 

The Increasingly Ambiguous Dishnction Between Formal 
and Adult Educabon 

DISCREPANCIES BEWEEN CRITERIA OF ADULTHOOD 

First, while some charactensbcs of adulthood are moving down in the 
age scale, others are moving up, so that discrepancies between different 
criteria are mcreasmg On the one hand, a larger proporfaon of college 
students, both graduate and undergraduate, are married, have children, 
and are at least in part self supporting, often because one of the mamed 
pair works full bme in order to finance the other’s educabon On the 
other hand, a larger proporbon of students is staying m formal educabon 
longer and gomg for higher degrees, so that the terminabon of formal 
education can occur m the middle and late twenbes Of all the imiver 
sity disciplines, the field of educabon holds the lead m this regard 
durmg the 1960s, the average age at which a doctoral degree was ob 
tamed was thirty eight, considerably above the age of consent A factor 
m this bend is the state of the American economy, which seems unable 
to provide adequate employment opportunibes for young adults, they 
therefore tend to go mto higher education as the most palatable alter 
nabve available to them Thus, college students are generally takmg on 
more adult charactensbcs, and the distmcbon between adult and formal 
education is thereby being eroded 

PROFESSIONAL TRAININC IN COLLEGE 

A second development which makes the disbncbon ambiguous is the use 
of formal educabonal msbtubons as m service bainmg agencies for the 
professions This is already an established procedure in the teaching 
profession in which salary increases may depend on enrollment m even- 
ing or summer courses m colleges and universities It is becoming more 
common m law, medicine, engineering, and business adminisbation, in 
which knowledge and skills change rapidly so that the practitioners may 
fall bchmd without continuous formal baining In many instances, in- 
dustry may organize its own in service traming programs and conduct 
its own classes but may ublizc formal educational institutions as supple- 
mentary sources of training Clearly, if these programs were conducted 
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by private agencies they would be dassiBed as adult educaUon As part 
of the regular curricula of the universities, however, their status is am- 
biguous, except when they are offered by university extension divisions 
and are clearly defined as adult education The professions are among 
the most rapidly increasing occupational categories of the labor force, 
and we have only begun to feel the educational impact of their growth 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

A third development is the provision of what would ordmanly be adult 
education m junior colleges, increasmgly called “community colleges 
Enrollments in these colleges are growing more than m any of the 
other formal educational institutions In 197 ^» ^ year of financial crisis 
for education, community colleges were established at the rate of at 
least one a week Some of this increase is m termmal training such as 
cosmetology, automobile mechanics, electronics, TV repair, prmting, car- 
pentry, and other kinds of techniques and skills Ordinarily, such 
training would be considered part of adult education or part of the voca- 
tional high school program, but it is now shifting into the regular 
curriculum of formal educational institutions such as the community 
colleges 

Many students who are enrolled m community colleges are actually 
adults, and it is becoming mcreasmgly difficult to distinguish between 
adult and nonadull community college students To some extent, diere- 
fore, community college is becoming an in service traming institute for 
the skilled and technical trades, just as universihes are m service traming 
institutes for the professions There has been some dissatisfaction with at- 
tempts by community colleges to fit. all cuTiicula into a day school mold for 
adults and adolescents alike In part, this conversion is made for financial 
reasons, smee more state money is given for daytime programs the 
recent administrative transfer of the San Francisco Adult Education Pro- 
gram to the junior college distnct provided more than $700,000 addi- 
taonal state aid to the distnct In this way, the regular curriculum often 
becomes the standard for the educaUon of adults as well as full tune 
students If present trends and pracUces conUnue, the disUncUon be- 
tween adult educaUon and formal educaUon will become especially am 
uiguous in community colleges 


COLLEGE CURRICULA FOR ADULTS 

A fourth development is the creation of special curricula for adults lu 
^llegcsandumvctsitics The Badchffe lustrtulc for Individual Study pays 
adul women a sUp^d for then housdtold help so that they can devote 
ull time to study The Umvcmty of Minnesota has a special program for 
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adult women who desire to return to school, they can study in the regu- 
lar cumculum, extension division, by correspondence, or undertake 
independent study The University of Oklahoma has established a bach- 
elor of liberal studies’ degree for adults Brooklyn College has developed 
a special program m which mature adults can work toward degrees 
through the regular college program and in special seminars at a pace 
consistent with their responsibilities, certain work experience and past 
achievements are evaluated for granting college degree credit 

This trend toward making full-time study part of the regular college 
curriculum will, we think, gather momentum because of other develop- 
ments m American society Women are a major factor The number of 
college educated women is rapidly increasing, but after graduating from 
college many women marry instead of entering the labor force Coin- 
cident with the increased number who go to college, there is a tendency 
to marry younger, to have fewer children, and to space children more 
closely, so that many women are free to enter the labor force by the 
time they reach the early forties and have grown children who do not 
require attention at home The KadclifiFe program was especially designed 
for such women, to give them refresher courses so that they would be 
rapidly brought up to date and could then profitably use their prior 
college education The trends m age of marriage, number of children, 
and spacmg of children suggest that this pool of available womanpower 
will mcrease, and some formal educational institutions have already 
recognized this fact by providing for adults m their curricula The grow- 
ing importance of credentials in American society will also lead to more 
programs for adults We are seemg only the beginning of this trend 
BLENDING PRESERVICE AND ONGOING TRAINING A fifth development, im- 
plicit in our previous comments, has been the reduction or elimination of 
any distmction between preservice and adult education Preparation 
for an occupation can include only a small and dechnmg part of the 
knowledge of a particular technical or professional field A recent Car- 
negie study stated the issue clearly 

Rather than long extended formal education in advance, more jobs require 
some basic skills and knowledge in advance and then a willingness to keep on 
leammg and opportunities to learn Some occupations and professions, such 
as those of engineers, doctors, and lawyers, now require, and will increaswgiy 
require, periodic formal updating of knowledge Also, more people experiment 
witli several occupations dunng their lifetime and need more opportunities to 
Icam new skills — the shift of the woman from the home to tlic labor market 
m the middle of her life is one important illustration Life styles also have 
changed More people want more variety in their lives through travel, hobbies, 
and cultural interests, and they want continuing opportumlics to acquire new 
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sUls and knowledge Thus il would seem vme to space foroial education 
the lifetime reducing the amount of ume spent on it early in life and spen mg 
additional time on fomial education [or adult educitionl later m life as desired 
and as needed 


Given fttese social trends, the distmchon between formal and adult 
education is due for revision To the extent that they remain separate, 
these two modes of organizing educational services may be seen as alter- 
natives available to adults who desire further education The mvidious- 
ness of the distinction - the view that adult education is peripheral, 
marginal, or ununportant and that formal education is somehow the cen- 
tral educational institution — will have to be discarded since it no longer 
adequately represents educational reality To the extent that the two 
forms of educahon merge the distinction itself will become obsolete, 
and education will come to be regarded as a recurrent resource to which 
people can turn at any time m their lives, as the need anses 


Patterns of Adult Education Participation 

In the public mind, adult education is often thought of as a primarily 
remedial activity, designed to reduce the gap between those adults who 
have educational deficits and those who are educationally advantaged 
It IS conceived as a patching up operation to counteract the inequalities 
resulting from the unequal distribution of formal education m the adult 
population 


SOCIAL CLASS 

In fact, as national studies show, the obverse is true those who are most 
advantaged are also most likely to participate m adult education pro 
grains Such programs, m their entirely, thus serve more to buttress or 
to increase rather than to counteract existing educational inequalities 
In the 1962-1963 National Opinion Research Center study, which is 
die most thorou^ and systematic national study of adult education parti- 
cipation ever done in the United States, the median amount of formal 
schooling among adult education participants was la 2 years as con- 
trasted to 11 5 years m the total sample « This difference is more 
shaiply expressed by differential participation rates only 4 percent of 
adulls with no formal education wore enrolled m adult education pro 
grams, as compared with 47 percent among those who had more than 
s« oen years of schoolmg - OccnpaUonal status also affected part, or 

»>* Sts 

^iMnt of white collar workers, parbcipated m adult educahon activity 
The effects of family income exhlhited a similar pattern partrerpation 
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rates were 12 percent among those with an annual family income under 
$4,000, 20 percent m the $4,000-6,999 group, and 29 percent among 
those with a family income of $7,000 or above These influences were 
partly independent and cumulative 

Taken togetlier, the impact of all Uircc factors [education, occupation, and 
income] was enormous a person who had been to college, who worked in a 
white collar occupation, and who made more than $7,000 a year was about 
sue tunes more likely to have been engaged m learning pursuits during the 
previous year than a person who had never gone beyond grade school, who 
worked in a blue-collar occupation, and whose family income was less than 
$4,000 a year 2a 

Thus, paradoxically, those adults who might be assumed to be in most 
need of further education are m fact underrepresented among adult edu- 
cation participants 

BAnniERS TO WORKING CLASS 

On the basis of our own study of the relations between social class and 
adult education, we concluded that this underrepresentation was partly 
attributable to certain pervasive myths about the lower class strata 
One IS the widespread belief that blue collar workers are naturally apa 
thetic and generally uninterested m the larger society A second myth 
asserts that workers are not capable of any sustamed intellectual effort 
and are therefore unlikely to beneflt from adult education A third myth 
holds that lower class persons lack an interest in education and do not 
appreciate its value A further myth maintains that if a person is not 
schooled early in life, then he can never profit from any educational 
endeavor Finally, there is a widespread belief that people lose their 
abiUty to learn with increasmg age While existing evidence refutes all 
these mydis, they continue as obstacles to the participation of blue collar 
workers in adult education 

In our study we also identified a variety of other obstacles Methods 
of advertising adult education programs and activities indirectly dis- 
criminate against working class adults, who tend to get their information 
from peers, acquaintances, or neighbors rather than from the mass media 
m which many of the advertisements and announcements are placed 
We also found that many workers feel inhibited by what they consider 
to be the high cost of adult education, even in communities m whicli 
charges are low or nonexistent A substantial proportion of blue collar 
workers believe that they are too old to go back to school, and some 
express a worry that they would appear childish to their friends if tliey 
were to attend classes in the same buildings used to educate their chil- 
dren To a considerable degree, earlier unfortunate expcncnces in school 
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have led to feelings of mcompetency Finally, increasing one’s chances 
for )ob promofaon is a ruling motive for adult education among a sub- 
stantial number of participants, to the extent that blue collar employees 
have fewer promotion opportunities than those m white collar occu- 
pations, their rate of participation is thereby adversely affected All of 
these factors, taken together, result in an underrepresentation of working- 
class persons in adult education acbvibes 


A second and equally pronounced pattern is the overrepresentation of 
the relatively young and the underrepresentation of the aged In the 
National Opinion Research Center study, the median age of participants 
was 36 5 more than six years younger than the median age of the total 
participants were under forty and almost four- 
ths were under fifty Participation rates varied sharply, ranging from 
aq percent among those thetr twenties to 4 percent among those m 
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number of adults pursuing some form of systematic study This number 
has been growing rapidly and is expected to increase even more in the 
near future Given these increases^ actual and projected, prevaihng ideas 
about educabon have to be rethought so that all forms of education, 
youth and adult, can be integrated mto a scheme appropnate for a 
posbndustnal society To show the emerging configuration, we shall 
make two comparisons ( i ) between the relabve sizes of the labor force 
and the learning force, and (2) between the relative sizes of formal edu- 
cabon and adult educabon enrollments 

The learning force may be defined as consistmg of all people engaged 
m systemabc leammg This is a tremendously large group of people, 
enrolled in three types of educabonal contexts First, there are the 
formal educabonal insbtutions, including prepnmary, primary, secon- 
dary, undergraduate college, and university graduate schools Second, 
there are all those who are enrolled m job related educabonal programs, 
including vocabonal, technical, and professional trainmg offered outside 
the formal educabonal msbtutions, traming earned on m business, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces, and part bme programs for adults given 
m the extension departments of the formal educational system, m 
proprietary schools, and by correspondence Third, the learning force 
mcludes all enrollees in the remaining adult educabon programs re- 
gardless of sponsorship Adult educabon combines the second and third 
categories To be on the conservabve side, we have excluded those who 
are engaged in self education without organized sponsorship, this group 
IS sizable, estimated by the Nabonal Opinion Research Center to include 
shghtly under nme million people 

Comparing this learning force with the labor force, we find that the 
labor force was larger until about i960 After that, the leammg force 
exceeded the labor force in size While both had been growing since 
the 19403, the rate of growth of the learning force was greater than that 
of the labor force By 1965, the learning force was considerably larger 
than the labor force, and even sharper increases were estimated for the 
1970s, when the leammg force is expected to number 148 miUion 
This esbmate suggests, parenthebcally, that one mdicator of a posbn- 
dustnal society may be the relative sizes of the leammg and labor forces, 
characterized by the emerging and mcreasmg dominance of the former 
It also indicates the likelihood of a substanbal shift m the relative sizes 
of the consbtuent elements of the leammg force during the middle 
1970s, enrollments m adult educabon programs are expected to exceed 
those m the formal educabonal msbtubons by about 12 million,** with 
an estimated 80 million people in adult educabon and 68 million m 
formal educabon *‘ 

These compansons indicate that a new educabonal s>slcm has arisen. 
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apparently providing important services not provided by the formal 
system of education This new educational system is relatively invisible 
and marginal in terms of the attention and the public resources devoted 
to it Nevertheless, its sheer magnitude demands a rethinking of society’s 
use of educational expenditures and patterns of instruction There are 
also other grounds for reassessing current views about adult education, 
and we turn now to consider the place of adult education m American 
society and the kinds of societal functions it performs 


The Functions of Adult Education 

Adult education formed gradually and rather chaotically m the United 
States, without overall planning and m a decentralized fashion, to meet 
educational contingencies as they arose This mode of growth has had 
some beneficial consequences Organization and content can be easily 
changed to meet the demands of the moment, new programs can be 
devised for special circumstances and undertaken by many types of 
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EDUCATING VICTIMS OF DISLOCATION 

First, adult education has been concerned with education made necessary 
by economic, social, or political dislocations Earlier in the century, it 
was involved in citizenship and Americanization training for large 
masses of immigrants Today it is more likely to take the form of re- 
trainmg people who have lost their jobs because of occupational obso- 
lescence or who have never been able to secure a satisfactory job 
because of adverse economic conditions, insufficient education, lack of 
relevant training, discnmination, and other factors Such special educa- 
tional contmgencies will continue to arise in the future, since the economy 
IS changing so rapidly that skills taught in the formal educational institu- 
tions may, to some extent, be outdated by the time the student graduates 
Population shifts from rural to urban areas, from one region of the 
country to another, and rapid changes generally undermme the usefulness 
of information received durmg the regular school years 

REMEDIAL INSTRUCTIONS IN BASIC SUBJECTS 

A second task handled by adult education is the remedial function In- 
struction m literacy or help m sccunng a primary school certificate or 
secondary school diploma are of major importance in this area About 
one out of every seven high school diplomas in the State of California 
IS earned through an adult program An estimated seventeen milhon 
people eighteen years of age and older have less than eight years of 
formal schoolmg, they represent about 13 percent of all adults The 
AduU Basic Education piogram supjported by the federal government 
has helped almost two million adults to improve their knowledge of 
English, reading, and writing, m order to become eligible for job tram 
ing or employment 

PROVIDING OK-TIIE-JOD EXPERIENCE 

A third funcbon is the provision of education m connection with actual 
experience In the world of work, Uiis type of activity takes the form of 
on the job training Regular scliools may not teach vocational subjects 
well or may do so only m general tenns Since most jobs require special 
skills os well as general ability, problems may ansc in fitting people who 
ha%c only general training to tlic specific job for whicli they arc hired 
Tlicy may require additional training, provided by tlie cmpIo>cr or by 
adult vocational scliools, and particularly by proprietary schools ** Also, 
fonnal educational mstitutions often leach subjtx^ts uithout pointing out 
Uidr v-ocational relevance, althougli imlitulions sucli os Antioch College 
and N’ortlicostcni Univcrsil> provide bolli academic and work cx|>ericnte. 
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so that the connection between the hvo is more obvious When this 
connection is not apparent, additional education is often required ” 

duplicating formal education 

A fourth function is the duplication of instruction provided by formal 
educational insUtuUons Some parts of the cumculum in high schools 
and colleges aie elective and therefore may be disregarded by students 
while they attend school Pupils avoid courses in which the content or 
manner of teaching is unattractive Or, students schedules may be 
overloaded so that they do not have time to study subjects in which 
they are interested, but which are outside their major area of specializa- 
tion Then, too, interest in subjects may change, so that lack of interest 
at one time may become a strong interest later With changing interests, 
adult education provides the opportunity to gam systematic instruction 
after formal schooling has ended 

VOCATIONAL TRAtNINC 

A Bfth function of adult education is purely vocational training, although 
the best vocational training is earned out m on the job experiences 
Formal educational institutions teach vocational subjects, but often fail 
to keep abreast of latest developments m a rapidly changing economy 
For example, instruction m new automated devices may have to be 
provided by adult education in induslnal or special adult schools where 
courses may be changed more quickly than m the formal educational 
mstitutions Lack of the latest equipment can limit the traming offered 
by formal education Not only do formal institutions sometimes lag 
behind, they also do not and cannot be expected to give instruction m 
relatively obscure vocational skills Such skills are best provided by 
proprietary schools, government, the mihtary, business and industry, 
and m special adult education programs 

PROGRAMS PRIMARILY FOR ADULTS 

A Sixth area for which adult education is well suited is the provision of 
intellectual, philosophical, cultural, and artistic pursuits Philosophy 
studied at the age of twenty may be largely an academic exercise but 
may have a personal relevance and significance at thirty five or sixty 
Sbakesp^re read at the age of sixteen is a different Shakespeare when 
read in later years Adults bring to dieir studies different experiences 
and perspectives than the young, and adult educators have a special 
^portunity and responsibility to bring participants to an awareness of 
this fact A commitment to lifelong learning can be encouraged, m 
order to achieve greater realization of the individual as a human being 
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and as a significant member of society Adult education can be particu- 
larly beneficial during a time when leisure and early retirement become 
widespread in our postindustnal nation 

SPECIAL INTERESTS 

Finally, adult education provides instruction for special mterests This, 
agam, is a function which public educational institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to fulfill, since they are required to adhere to a well established 
cumculum which is less sensitive to student needs or short run mterests 
These special mterests may mclude rehgious instruction, courses in 
hobbies and crafts, special skills such as the playing of musical instru- 
ments, leadership trammg, political education, and human relations 
Here the flexibility of adult education is again a great advantage, smce 
almost any special information asked for by small groups of people can 
be provided without the difficulties m scheduling and administration so 
common in formal educational institutions 

In summary, the picture we have painted has many vistas Adult 
education is partly a duplication of mstruction offered by formal educa- 
tional institutions, partly a remedial effort, partly a testing ground for 
formal education, partly an emergency operation for handhng special 
educational contingencies, partly a structure providmg education in mat- 
ters which are primarily interesting to adults, partly a Imk between 
general knowledge and its specific application m practice, and partly a 
means by which special minonty mterests may be satisfied Diversity is, 
mdeed, characteristic of adult education and is also the source of its 
great strength and innovative potential As adult education becomes 
more organized, we should guard against premature closure, as new 
trends in society develop, they should be reflected in new kinds of 
programs for adults 


Recent Developments 

During the past decade, a vanety of protest and hbemtion movements 
was established, all of them urging reform of /Vmcncan society and its 
institutions They included political movements based on antiwar senti- 
ments, protest movements that wished to amend the social inequalities 
under which racial and cUuiic ininontics, women, homosexuals, and other 
disadvantaged groups labored, and other movements tnaiiil) aimed at 
combating impersonality and ngidity in interpersonal relations and with- 
in individuals New programs of adult education emerged frxim tliese 
movements Tlicy are located ui oil parts of tlic countr>% but. for the 
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sake ot brevity, we shall draw oui examples mesdy from those m 
California 

FREE UNIVERSITIES 

Movement protagonists first tried to reform existing msUhitions, mclud- 
mg schools, colleges, and universities This pressure is still being ex- 
erted In the meantime, other protagonists created new and parallel 
msbtubons to express their ideas and purposes m settings over which 
they had maximum control The free untvcrsjti/ is one example, suU m 
its early stages of development A recent study has identified some of its 
characteristics a primary focus upon the auns and interests of students, 
a completely open admissions policy, absence of grades or certificates 
of any kind, relatively equahtanan relahons between students and 
teachers, and an emphasis on connectmg classroom learning with field 
experiences of all kinds Being free means the maximization of freedom 
ui the educational process, fees ate charged, but are kept to a minimum 
Other aims include “humane learning, acUve thinking rather than rote 
memorization, communities of learners rather than citadels of elibsm, 
loneliness, and pnvatism ’ ** 

To our knowledge, the first free university emerged about ten years 
ago on the Berkeley campus of the University of California During a 
1964 sit down m Sproul Hall, students organized classes to discuss issues 
and problems that appeared immediately relevant to their hves “During 
that one evenmg, we tried formally to create a new style of learning m 
hberated territory”*® Other educational mnovations, such as the teach- 
in and sit in, became a part of the antiwar movement as students and 
professors tried to develop a national dialogue about the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s war pohey A renewed mterest m expenmental program 
mmg withm the formal structure of higher education appeared on many 
campuses throughout the country ** 

The Free University of Berkeley was created in 1966 to offer educa- 
tional experiences to students, dropouts, and adults as an allemabve to 
the formal curriculum of the Umversily 

The Free University is a promise and a protest It ptomSses a new focus for 
our intellectual concerns It rejeets an Edueational Establishment which pro- 
duces proud cymcism but sustains neither enthusiasm not integrity 

me Free University is forged in response to an educabon both sterile and 
sMti^g, an education which fragments our expenence and distorts meanings, 
which confuses rather than encourages action, and which provides — behind 
toe pretense of knowledge — escape from ourselves and the problems of otir 
day 

Berkeley’s Free University continued to exist mtermittenlly and inffu 
enced the development of sundar kriids of rnfonnal education Between 
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1965 and 1967, at least twelve free universities were organized across 
the country 

People come to the free university to seek a new world, an open society, 
cooperative and sharmg relationships rather than competitive ones They also 
come to learn skills as well as to analyze and discuss FUB [Free University of 
Berkeley] is the way station, the park bench at which to gather and to find 
people with similar needs When needs are met (or perhaps can’t be met), 
people “split ” 

OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

Other educational endeavors, similar to the free university model, were 
orgamzed m the San Francisco Bay Area One example is Heliotrope, 
which offers programs throughout the area Teachers are employed on 
the basis of their competency m a particular area of study rather than 
by their academic qualifications Courses offered by Hehotrope include 
“Of Onion skin and Purple Cabbage,” which is a two session class m 
natural dyes, existential encounters for people over thirty, creative 
photography, Russian literature, body massage, theater directing, and 
Islam Another new educational organization based m San Francisco, 
Entropy, descnbes its programming 

What distinguishes Entropy from “established ’ institutions of learning is 
the learning situation itself The atmosphere is informal — more classes are 
held in people’s homes There is no pressure from exams or grades, only you 
can judge whether you’ve learned anything or not Teachers and students meet 
each other as people so that the learmng situation becomes a two-way viaduct, 
because both student and teacher are learning about life and the subject 
matter as a single body of knowledge 

Another new organization, Orpheus Bay Area Center for Alternative 
Education, is part of a more comprehensive group of organizations con- 
sisting of “2001,” an experimental project for young people betxveen the 
ages of ten and seventeen, “Orpheus,” a college-level program for 
college level students and adults, “New Ways,” a clearinghouse for 
teachers and adults looking for alternatives In education, and “Orpheus 
Publications,” a publisher of a ncwslcllcr and a guide to allcmative 
education m the Bay /Vrea Fees for programs vary from tiglit to 
eighteen dollars, and the instructors receive Uirto dollars per registered 
student *• 

A more politically oriented program for adults is the Lilicration School, 
established ui 1972 in San Francisco, which offers courses and seminars 
on major political issues TJic school characterizes ttscll a* a ’‘r-idicji 
education project for people living and working in tlic San rrancisco 
Bay Area.” Tlic following programs were offered during the \lj>-Junc 
1973 tenn 
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Organizing for Change Welfare as a Strategic Institution, Women, Litera- 
ture, and Sexist Soeiety, Revolution m Chile, The State in Capitalist Society, 
Feminism and Socialism Radical Joumalisin, Research Project on Science and 
Bourgeois Ideology, Older Peoples Pohtical Discussion Group, The Struggle 
for Power m Oakland, The Pohtics of the Cahfomla Pnson System •» 

These courses are normally organized for eight-week periods Fees vary 
from $10 to $20 per class, but the handbill notes that "no one is ex- 
cluded because they can’t afford to pay " -Die Liberation School declares 
that Its objective is to build "a movement for meanmgful social change " 
This type of pohbcal programming existed in prior years, often called 
workers’ schools or some variation thereof Such schools, miUaUy de- 
veloped dunng the twenbes, flourished m the Depression decade of the 
thirues, and were decimated by the Cold War in the McCarthy penod 
of the early flfhes 


evehywoman’s village 

A vanety of new educational programs has been created throughout the 

Evm™ “ '’•“vf movement An early forerunner was 

^erywomans Village, organized m 1964 within the Los Angeles area 
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Women are drawn to EVERYWOMAN'S VILLAGE by its relaxed atmo- 
sphere where education is fun and a break from their regimented lives 
The process of learning is stressed above the end product Each student is 
allowed to progress at her own pace, within the range of her own potentiahbes 
The major concern is that she find satisfaction within herself — independent 
of the group or the teacher s approval 

EVERYWOMAN’S VILLAGE can help you If — you wish to know 
more about yourself, you would bke to develop a new competence, you desire 
to study somethmg but don’t know what, you wish to resume an mterrupted 
career or start a new one, you are cunous about the world we live in, you 
wish to be a more creative person, you are interested in civic affairs, you desire 
to express yourself as an individual, and you would like to develop a new 
interest 

UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 

The motive for reform has also found ite way into institutions of higher 
learning For example, the University Without Walls has been estab- 
lished by an association of twenty-five colleges and universities interested 
m promoting experimentation and research on the most effective ways 
of improving education m a rapidly changing society This program 
attracts students who have dropped out of conventional programs and 
adults who have been unable to enroll in such programs because they 
work full-time The University Without Walls seeks older students as 
well as the young, “to build a new dialogue and trust between younger 
and older persons " 

The first report indicates that three thousand students of vanous back- 
grounds were enrolled, their ages ranging from sixteen to seventy-three 
Admission policies varied widely, they were left to the discretion of local 
units, and some were highly selective while others favored open admis- 
sions Substantial numbers of black, Puerto Rican, Chicano, or Native 
American students have been enrolled in some of the units Each course 
of study is individualized and may involve a combination of regular 
classes, field experiences, internships, travel, programmed material, in- 
dependent study, or group projects These programs of study arc worked 
out between students and individual advisors who arc considered to bd 
“leanicr-facihtators ” Use of community resources Is encouraged, and 
adjunct professors arc appointed to work with students if they are expert 
in some needed knowledge or skill •* 

OrKN UNlVEtlSITIU 

rmall), wo would hko to mention tlio most promising now devel- 
opments la liiglicr cducatina on the West Coast. Stimulated by the suc- 
cess of Ttio Open University in Croat Untaia and vvlshuig to improve 
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Its own public image, the University of CaUfomia may be instit^mg an 
adult degree program to be called The Extended Umversitij This wijl 
provide an opportunity for adults to pursue bachelors and masters 
degrees part-time and off-campus After an iniUal study of adult degree 
programs throughout the country and a subsequent pilot project, the 
University administration recommended that the new program be estab- 
hshed and integrated with the University's existing degree program The 
faculties of each campus were assigned the task of creating standards, 
developing curricula, and supervising instruction A statewide faculty 
conference recommended that the program be mstituted under the con- 
dition that “the degrees which result from such programs be identical m 
name and equal in quahty with those which result from full-time pro- 
grams Unfortunately, the recent curtailment of funds for education 
threatens the full development of dws part-time adult degree program. 

The need for part-time adult programs leading to a degree is fully 
acknowledged in other circles, for example, the Carnegie Commission 
recommended recently 

That alternative avenues by which students can earn degrees or complete a 
major portion of their work for a degree be expanded to increase accessibility 
of higher education for those to whom it is now unavailable because of work 
schedules, geographic location, or responsibilities in the home 

The Carnegie Commission noted that a part time degree program might 
be beneficial to many students currently studying full time, since they 
might find part time study combined with work more profitable than 
their present concentrabon upon full hme study Existing plans for an 
extended adult degree program mclude the possibility that students might 
secure dieir lower division credits in community colleges and do their 
last two years at the university Along diese Lnes, a recent report of the 
American Council on Education predicts a rapid increase of adult enroll- 
ments in higher education and urges existing colleges and universities 
to develop new or modified structures, new curricula, more adequate 
funding, and a greater awareness of the field of adult education in order 
to serve the growing chenlele of adults s® To the extent that certificates 
and diplomas increasingly become the major indicators of competence for 
employment or promobon, the tradibonal educabonal insbtutions will be 
under growing pressure to provide opportunibes for adults through part- 
bme study 

Conclusions 

Our comments have imphcabons both for research and for admmistrators 
and prachuoners m the field of adult education 

Fust, vie cannot remain satisfied with the existing situabon, wherein 
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adult education disproportionately serves to increase the advantages of 
the already advantaged strata of society Those who have little education 
thereby labor under a double disadvantage Is this to be taken as a brute 
fact of life about which nothing is to be done, or can conditions, forms, 
and programs be altered so as to encourage more participation by the 
relatively disadvantaged^ We have suggested some obstacles which 
currently inhibit such participation, but more research and experimen- 
tation are required on this question 

An mvesbgation of the relation between participation and the general 
life style of participants would also be useful Where does adult educa- 
tion fit into their lives and how is it related to their other activities?®® 
We are fairly knowledgeable about the functions which adult education 
performs for society, but we know much less about the funchons it per 
forms for its participants 

With regard to administration, we decry the unfortunate tendency to 
let practice define the field In this chapter, we have stressed the dy- 
namic nature of adult education, its flux, and its constant response to 
new tendencies in the larger society There is a great need for sensitivity 
to emergmg trends An important responsibility of adult education, yet 
unfulfilled, is to raise the level of consciousness of adults so that they 
can better understand the conditions that affect their lives, and, in this 
way, can more effectively influence the direction of change in their 
society The prospect of a leisure society, of more free time available 
to adults, IS approaching, and the possibility that increasing numbers of 
adults will not be able to secure employment is a problem to be con 
sidered Adult education has particular relevance for such problems 
Just over the horizon we see the beginning of an educated society, m 
which the majonty are high school graduates and a large minority have 
at least some college training This impressive trend toward more formal 
education will probably result in an increased demand for instruction 
m the liberal arts, a demand the beginning of which we are even now 
witnessing 

“Giving them what tliey want" versus “giving them what they need ’ 
will continue as a point of tension m the foreseeable future \VhiIc giving 
adults what they want, or what tliey express as their wants, should 
always be a first principle of programming m adult education, practi 
tioncrs also ha\c an obligation to extend the horizons of p irticipants, 
helping them to become more aware of whit thc> need, and interesting 
them m the cntical problems m our society Lc irnuig how to tliink 
critically and gaining a greater underst Hiding of the social, econuinic, 
and political forces that uiflucncc their lives must l)c part of any adult 
education programming In this area there should be a creitive iiiterpliy 
between adult educator and participant, vo that each It inis from the 
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other While the initial motive for attending an adult education program 
may bo to fill an umnediate need such as the altamment of some voca- 
tional skill adult teachers and admimsliatots have a responsibility to 
broaden the concerns of participants so as to encourage a deeper com- 
mitment to liberalizing educational experiences One has a responsibility 
to participants to give them what they want but one also has a responsi- 
bility to individuals and the society to help them get what they need 
to realize their potential fully 

In the future, this tension may increasingly take the form of merging 
vocational and liberal education As Whitehead said, The antithesis 
between a technical and a liberal educabon is fallacious There can be 
no adequate technical education which is not liberal, and no liberal edu- 
cabon which IS not technical ’ Increasingly, a premium must be placed 
not so much on what to think as on how to think critically Preparation 
for living m a rapidly changing world requires that people learn how to 
learn Adult educators will have to design programs that develop the 
potential for mtellectual, emotional, social, and aesthetic growth and that 
contribute to the improvement of individuals as self reliant and fully 
functioning human beings, as members of their community and society, 
and as citizens of their country and the world 
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Suggestions for Further Beading 

Clark, Burton R Adult Education m Transition A Study of Institutional In- 
secunty Berkeley University of California Press, 1955, reprinted 1968 
A sociological study of public sdiool adult education in Los Angeles, em- 
phasizing marginality, a concept useful m understanding the role of adult 
education m American society 

Council of Europe, Council for Cultural Co operation Permanent Education 
Strasbourg Council of Europe, 1970 Various chapters focus upon mte- 
gratmg adult education mlo the formal systems of education The major 
focus of this volume is the extension of education beyond children and 
youth to die entire life span 

Freue, Paulo Education for Cntical Consciousness New York Seabury 1973 
This volume contains two essays recently translated into Enghsh The in- 
boduction states Education in the Freue mode is the 'practice of liberty 
became it frees the educator no less than the educatees from the twm 
toaldom of sdence and monofogue Both partners are liberated as they 
begm to learn ’ 

f '\Owrcncd Xor\ Herder and Herder, 
1970 A relevant volume by the Brazilian edneator. now in exile He 
mtioally re examines traditional edueabon, which he refers to as the ‘•baA- 
mg concept of edueabon and which, he asserts, has contributed to the 
oppression of citizens m most countries of the world In ii. 
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Crabowski, Stanley M , editor Faulo Frcire A 
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cago. Aldme, 1965 This study by the National Opinion Research Center 
IS the most comprehensive national survey ever conducted on adult edu- 
cation It includes, among other things, an inventory of the expenences 
of adults in pursuit of education and a section reportmg upon leammg 
activities undertaken by young adults, aged seventeen to twenty-four 

Knowles, Malcolm S , editor Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States Chicago Adult Education Association of the USA, i960 An 
overview of adult education, with chapters about common concerns of 
adult educators such as philosophy, learning theory for adults, program 
development, research, worker’s education, economic education, education 
for the agmg, pubhc affairs, and so forth 

Knowles, Malcolm S The Modem Practice of Adult Education New York 
Association Press, 1970 An excellent technical manual for adult educators 
Sections deal with the technology of adult education, organization, and 
administration, and how adults learn He introduces a concept entitled 
**andragogy” as a substitute for “pedagogy, to distmguish between the 
education of adults and of children 

Lmdeman, Eduard C The Meaning of Adult Education Montreal Harvest 
House, 1961 This is a repnnt of a classic book originally published in 
1926, and represents a major effort to examine the potential of liberalizing 
education for adults It is still useful as a model and inspiration to adult 
educators 

London, Jack, Robert Wenkert, and Warren O Hagstrom Adult Education 
and Social Class Berkeley Survey Research Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1963 A comprehensive survey of participation of males in adult 
education This is one of the very few systematic studies conducted any- 
where on the connection between social class and adult education 

Shaw, Nathan C , editor Administration of Continuing Education A Guide 
for Administrators Washington. DC National Association for Public 
School Adult Education, 1969 A reader, intended for administrators, on 
various aspects of adult education The book is divided into five sections 
The Organization and Admmistrabon of Continuing EducaUon, Program 
Development and Operation, The Adult Participant, Improvement of In- 
struction, and Research and Evaluation 

Smith. Robert M . George F Aker, and J R Kidd, editors Handbook of 
Adult Education New York NfacnnUan. 19/0 Compiles articles Nvriltcn 
specifically for this handbook to depict Uie broad dmicnsions of Uic adult 
education field Chapters include The Social Setting for Adult Education, 
Program Development and Evaluation. Philosophical Considerations, other 
chapters describe programs such as basic education, fam.ly-lifc eduction, 
vocational-technical education, continuing cducalion for women, and edu- 
cation for self-fulfillment 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


BRUCE REINHART 


The origins of vocational education are lost in antiqui^, u 
culture leaving a written record has included provisions or voca on 
learning. The types of vocations have changed and e arrange 
for vocational learning have also changed. In recent history, our 
society has made a rapid transformation into a modem ^ ^ , 

society. It has been only a relatively short time since vocaUonal educa- 
tion ceased being a father-son apprenticeship and became a orma rw 
institution. “It was only 'this morning* in a historical sense at a e 
was given to industrial education as part of the cducationa program g 
erally provided for youth. It was later before any significant gams w 
madc.”^ 


Development in tlic United States 
lUSTOnY 

The conceptual foundations for this new kind of education uerc forged 
In the late nineteenth and early twcntlcUi centuries, but Uicy drc\v roin 
a heritage that can bo traced from U»e Creeks and Romans t uoug i 
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the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the educational reforms of suc- 
ceeding centuries Education m the practical arts was enhanced by the 
teachings of Pestalozzi and came to the forefront m the manual training 
movement of the last two decades in the nineteenth century The first 
manual training high school in the United States was established m 1880 
by Calvm M Woodward, the movement’s most prominent exponent 
This manual trammg, however, was not designed to prepare workers for 
a vocation Instead, it provided them with general knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that would enable them to derive satisfaction from their 
lives and fulfill their responsibilities as citizens These nonvocational, 
practical arts evolved into industrial arts, general home economics, gen- 
eral business, and general agriculture 
The vocaUonal emphasis was popularized m the twentieth century by 
the Douglas Commission appointed by the governor of Massachusetts 
(1905), the NaUonal Society for the Promotion of Industnal Education 
(1906), the Commission on National Aid to Vocabonal Education 
(1914). the Federal Board for Vocational Education (1917), The Amer- 
ican Vocational Association (1926). the Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
lonal Education (1961), the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(1966) . and the Slate and National Advisory Councils (1968) Aided by 

t^esllsh momentum with 

'•''“S’’ *0 Vocabonal Educa- 
Icms ■ The Man'powetr' t '“I""'''™ to emerging social prob- 

Compiehensne eZ:™ '96a and the 

lh= need for icmedial '974 have emphasized 

programs of the publm school* to the traditional 

SCOPE OF PEESEVT PEOCBAMS 

seems faiily clea“pauf„ari “■='=-■ Ae basic picture 
'7,460 secondary schools, mostly nuZ^ 7° 
scccndaiy schoob, mostly private i„!hh t ■""7““"'' 

■°"ed m those programs ' '"’‘i En- 

schoob Another 1 3 million nor ' ^ nulhon, were in secondary 
"'■"‘nn ueio in aduft snppZItl 

■"8 Ptcpaiatoiy courses, anothL 777 546,000 were tak- 

7a.ooo were m apprenUceship pro- 
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grams ® More than 3 million students were in consumer and homemaking 
programs Two other large groups were in trade or o£Bce programs, each 
enrolhng well over 2 million students Another milhon were receiving 
prevocational mstruction Still others were training m such fields as agn 
culture, distribution, and health (see table 3) 

The steady increase m vocational enrollments in public institutions 
during the past decade is partially explained by increased financial sup- 
port Over 2 6 billion dollars from federal, state, and local sources were 
spent for vocational education m pubhc schools during with 

17 5 percent from federal funds and 82 5 percent from state and local 
funds This total represented a tenfold increase since 1961—1962 For 
each dollar spent by the federal government, the states spent $4 71 
When one considers the fact that vocahonal programs cost more than 
traditional academic programs, this increased financial commitment to 
vocational education at the state and local levels is striking * 


EMERGENCE OF NATIONAL NEEDS 

Despite the difficulties m assessing its quantity and quality, there is no 
doubt that vocational education has become a vital factor in national 
policy During the 1950s a sense of crisis was engendered by three phe- 
nomena rapid scientific and technological change, an expanding birth 
rate, and the expansion of totahtananism abroad Many people felt that 
our educational inadequacies jeopardized our freedom and even our 
lives ® 

During the 1960s three additional domestic crises erupted and in- 
creased the demand for vocational educahon First, the continued exis- 
tence of poverty became a major public issue, and the Kennedy and 
Johnson Admmistrabons launched a national effort to end the self per- 
petuaUng cycle of poverty Second, the civil rights movement burst 
forth, and with it came a growing public awareness of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political deprivations suffered by the nation's minorities 


Table 1 Number of Public and Nonpublic Sccondaiy Schools Offering Occu- 
pational Programs, Fall I97^ 

Public Nonpublic 

Total Local Stale Federal ndlgtoas Other 


17,460 


154119 


1^63 


55 


364 


Source National Center for EducaUona! SUlWics, Di^o-y "/vSiZfo^ 
SdiooU with Occupctlonal CurricuJums PubUc-SonpuhUc, 1971, W^inRton 
Co\cmmcnt Printing Office, ig73< P 
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Finally there was the threatening, increasingly complex urban crisis ' 
The forces generated by these major crises have given vocational 
education a much greater role ui national policy Since quick solutions 
to these problems are not available and since the forces that they gener- 
ate ate not likely to dissipate, vocaUonal education appears destmed to 
play a larger role in American society 

The remainder of this chapter deBnes vocational education and relates 
it to career education, discusses the increasing importance of vocational 
education, analyzes the impact of social stratification on vocational edu- 
cators, descnbes the student allocation process, discusses struggles for 
control of vocational education, and offers some predictions 


VocaUonal Education Defined 

VocaUonal education means different things to different people Some 
argue that all education is vocaUonal preparation m a broad sense From 
the standpoint of subject matter, there is no clear cut distinction between 
general and vocaUonal education, since what has vocational significance 
for one person may have no vocaUonal significance for someone else 
It » imperative, therefore, to specify what we mean by vocational edu- 
caUon, even though our definition may differ m some respects from the 
prevailing definiUons^ 

First, education is vocaUonal when it is designed specifically to im- 
prove the cfiiciency of an individual ui a specific occupaUon It is related 


Table a Number of Public and Private Schools with Postsecondary Occupa- 
tional Programs, 1971 


Type of school 
Technical A'ocalional 
Technical IruUtute 
Dusincss/Commcrcial 
Cosmetology School 
Flight School 
Trade School 
Correspondence School 
Hospital School 
Junlor/Communily College 
Ccltcge 
Otlier 


Toul 


Total Public Pnvate 


1,027 

560 

467 


122 

184 

967 

5 

962 

1,481 

4 

1.477 

1.345 

3 

1,342 

597 

54 

543 

114 

0 

114 

».134 

118 

1,016 

782 

658 

124 

384 

217 

167 

45 

15 

30 

8,182 

».756 

6,426 
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to actual ]ob requirements, whether the job is at the entry level or at 
some advanced level In other words, vocational education is education 
for employment 

Second, vocational education is training for jobs which do not require 
a baccalaureate degree Higher education, however, is not excluded by 
this definition, vocational education is growing rapidly in comunity col- 
leges, where academic credit is awarded for the Associate of Arts and 
the Associate of Science degrees 

Third, vocational education takes place in many different organizations 
— public and private, profit and nonprofit Among these are community 
colleges, high schools, occupational training centers, skill centers, tech- 
nical institutes. Job Corps camps, and neighborhood centers, as well as 
business and industrial firms Some, such as the public schools, have 
long histones and traditions of vocational educabon Others, such as the 
Job Corps camps, are short lived and sensibve to current whims of Con- 
gress Thus, the degree of permanence vanes considerably 

Finally, with the excepbon of the very young and the very old, voca- 
honal educabon is applicable to all ages It serves every age group m 
the labor force and also serves youths who anbcipate entering the labor 
force The trend is toward increasing the percentage of adults m voca- 
bonal programs But economic forces within the world of work and 
social forces within society restrict the enrollment of some age groups 
m vocational programs, and vocabonal training msbtutions usually en- 
force such restncbons 

Caution must be taken not to equate vocational educabon with career 


Tahls 1 Knrollment in Vocational Education Programs, Fiscal Year 1972 


Agriculture 

(Off-Farm) 

Distnbubon 

Health 

Home Economics (Gainful) 
Office 
Technical 
Trides & Industry 
Special Programs 
Frcvocational 
Remedial 
Other 

Consumer and Homcmaklng 


896,460 

( 332 . 305 ) 

640,433 
336,653 
379 966 
3.351.878 
337.069 
3.397 968 
1.304.619 
1.079.753 
57.879 

166988 

3.165.733 


Total (UndupUcaled) 


11,603,144 


Source U S Office of EcIucoHo.. Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educate. 


574 Tim JrrnucruRE and function of American education 

Finally, there was the threatening, increasingly complex urban crisis ® 
The lorces generated by these ma)or crises have given vocational 
education a much greater role in national policy Since quick solutions 
to these ptohlenvs are not available and since the forces that they gener- 
ate are not likely to dissipate, vocational education appears destined to 
pla> a larger role in American society 

The remainder of this chapter defines vocational education and relates 
it to career education, discusses the increasing importance of vocational 
education, analyzes the impact of social stratification on vocational edu- 
cators, describes the student allocation process, discusses struggles for 
control ol vocational education, and offers some predictions 


Vocational Education Defined 

Vocational education means different things to different people Some 
argue that all education is vocational preparation m a broad sense From 
the standpoint of subject matter, there is no clear cut distinction between 
general and vocational education, since what has vocational significance 
for one person may have no vocational significance for someone else 
It is imperative, therefore, to specify what we mean by vocational edu- 
cation, cien tliough our definition may differ m some respects from the 
prevailing definitions ^ 

First, education is vocahonal when it is designed specifically to im 
prove Uie efficiency of an individual in a specific occupation It is related 


Uoni° Learns , 9 ^“’““'° Sd>ooU“v.lh PoslseconcW' O^iupa- 


Type of school 

Tcchmcal /Vocational 
Technical Institute 
DmlncsjyCommcrcial 
Cosmetology School 
Fliftht School 
Trade School 
CQtt«;xjndcnce School 
Hospital School 
Jutilor/Community College 
College 

Otlkcf 


ToUl 


Total 

Public 

Private 

J,027 

580 

467 

306 

122 

184 

967 

5 

962 

1,481 

4 

1,477 

t.34S 

3 

1,342 

597 

54 

543 

114 

0 

114 


118 

i,oa6 

78a 

658 

124 

384 

217 

167 

45 

»5 

30 

8,i8z 

1.756 



Siho^h urf/i OccvjJorioiuJ Pro^^"p Postscconda, 

Co'ou.c-l I'llntaj Offire. 19^ ^ ^ncele, ,971, Washingloi 
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to actual job requirements, whether the job is at the entry level or at 
some advanced level. In other words, vocational education is education 
for employment. 

Second, vocational education is training for jobs which do not require 
a baccalaureate degree. Higher education, however, is not excluded by 
this definition; vocational education is growing rapidly in comunity col- 
leges, where academic credit is awarded for the Associate of Arts and 
the Associate of Science degrees. 

Third, vocational education takes place in many different organizations 
— public and private, profit and nonprofit. Among these are community 
colleges, high schools, occupational training centers, skill centers, tech- 
nical institutes. Job Corps camps, and neighborhood centers, as well as 
business and industrial firms. Some, such as the public schools, have 
long histories and traditions of vocational education. Others, such as the 
Job Corps camps, are short-lived and sensitive to current whims of Con- 
gress. Thus, the degree of permanence varies considerably. 

FinaUy, with the exception of the very young and the very old, voca- 
tional education is applicable to all ages. It serves every age J" 
the labor force and also serves youths who anticipate entering the labor 
force. The trend is toward increasing the percentage of adults m voca- 
tional programs. But economic forces within the world of work and 
social forces within society restrict the enrollment of some age poups 
in vocational programs; and vocadonal training institutions usually en- 
force such restrictions. 

Caution must be taken not to equate vocational education with career 


Table 3 


Fnrnllment in Vocational Education Programs, Fiscal Year 197a 


Agriculture 

( Off-Farm ) 

Distribution 

Healtli . r 11 

Home Economics (Gaintul; 

OiEce 

Technical 

Trades Sc Industry 

Special Programs 

Prevocalional 

ncmedlal 

Other 

Consumer and Homcmailng 

896,460 

(330.303) 

640.423 

336.652 

279,966 

2,351.878 

337,069 

2,397.968 

I.3O4.CI9 

1,079.75a 

57.879 

166.933 

3,165.73a 

Total (Unduplicalcd) 

11,602,144 


Souicc: UA. Office of EJucatioo: Uweau of OccviuliooA aoJ AJu!. EJoestain 
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educahon The current emphasiF on career education is an effort to 
restructure all levels of American public education by integratmg caree 
awareness and work-related values into the total curncula, by implement- 
ing the exploraUou of careers, and by prepanng students for career- 
related acUvities Vocational education is only one component of career 
education Furthermore, career educahon includes preparation for occu- 
pations requiring a baccalaureate or a higher degree 

In the early 1970s, while Sidney Marland, Jr , was Commissioner of 
Education, career education was the number one goal of the U S Office 
of Education, financed by more than $100 million a year The Office of 
Education developed and tested many types of career education in 
which, during the 1972-1973 school year nearly three quarters of a 
million students, from kindergarten to adulthood, participated Explain- 
ing career education, Marland stated 


What the term 'career educahon’ means to me is basically a point of view, a 
concept — a concept that says three thmgs First, that career education will be 
a part of the curriculum for all students not just some Second, that it will 
continue throughout a youngster’s stay m school from the first grade through 
senior high and beyond, if he so elects And third, that every student leaving 
school will possess the skills necessary to give him a start m making a livelihood 
for himself and his family, even if he leaves before completing high school ® 


Career education is not vocational education Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming enthusiasm and support for career education has enhanced 
interest m and support for vocational education 


7 hc Jticreasins Impoetsace VocstUmsl iTrfacitfron 

Education pla>s an ever larger role m preparing people for work and in 
allocaUng them to different jobs In fact, education has become so fused 
with occupations that it is now seen as part of the economic foundations 
of society Each advancing stage of science, technology, and industry 
has increased llie importance of vocationalism in education The early 
sIiDgjlcs of -^alionabsin were over the preparation of highly educated 
IndiMduals The uniicnities provided experts for industry, business, and 
gov eminent When the Soviet Union’s Sputnik flashed before the world’s 
Ci«, Uie immediarn response of the United States, the National Defense 
Wucation Act, substantially increased vocationalism in higher education 

f®" '“guase, malhe- 

and engineering opportunities for the academically talented, 
ucgrcc-iccUng student. 

Tlie battle, however, has now been joined by Uie So percent who will 
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not graduate from college Grant Venn, one of the more articulate 
spokesmen for vocational education, wrote 

Technology has created a new relationship between man, his education, and 
his work, in which education is placed squarely between man and his work 
Although this relationship has traditionally held for some men and some work 
(on the professional level, for example), modern technology has advanced to 
the pomt where the relaUonship may now be said to exist for all men and all 
work® 


Vocational education for “all men and all work” gained momentum 
dunng the 1960s, and the federal government became deeply committed 
to programs that would enhance all peoples’ employability Manpower 
pohcy-as contrasted with fiscal and monetary policies, which affect 
all levels of employment - became an integral part of federal economic 
policy 

Major federal legislation included the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Economic De 
velopment Act, and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
In these and other acts, the Admimstrahon and Congress responded to 
an array of problems on a piecemeal basis Some of the programs failed 
and were replaced by others which had varying degrees of success, but 
such differing results are typical of a period of innovation As a resu t. 
this nation entered the 1970s with a package of federal legislation largely 
devoted to occupational education that totaled $3 5 1 ion 


Social Stratification and Vocational Educators 

LOW FRESTICE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Social stratification provides a key to understanding sorational educators 
and their problems Class, status, and power strongly influence educators 
as they confront Uieir daily tasks of administration and instruction and 
as they relate to tile society around them For example, soeat.ona prm 
grams become die dumping ground for dropouts and castoffs of academic 
education Vocational education is often considered to be t/ie sola ion 
for families of Uie glietto and other minority groups, who are struggling 
with many problems Tlie resulU of stratification are also «'”■ 

special courses 1.1 anUiinet.c and Digluh for oc^patioiial sub, rets are 
establnhed, when socalional personnel and facilities are giscn a low 
priont>. when the soeational student suffers from a low status in exrm 
preheiisise mstltutions. and when speeu iiutitutiois are 
riming programs beeauw the established mstltutions wiil not aeeept such 
pToglirm short, soealmiul edueation has low prestige in the e«n. 
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mumty, and this, m turn, affects the status of the vocational educators 

themselves , 

The status oi various types of education depends to a large degre 
upon their relation to occupations Thus, one reason why universities 
have high status is that their professional and graduate programs prepare 
students for high status occupations m the established professions, sci- 
ence, and business management Four- and five-year college programs 
aim their mslniction at occupations of somewhat lower status, such as 
teaching, engineering, and junior management, for which advanced 
graduate work and prolonged professional trammg are not needed 
Junior colleges prepare techmcians and semiprofessionals, and the sec- 
ondary schools tram the semiskilled and skilled for low level jobs Re- 
cently, many new institutions have appeared which provide remedial 
basic education and prevocational training These schools and programs 
usually have low status 

Vocational educators lament the low status generally ascribed to their 
work, and they have perennially tried to “educate” the public m this 
regard Nevertheless, the occupational status system of our society has 
changed very little over the years A specific job may gam or lose some 
prestige, but the evaluation of general types of occupations has remained 
quite stable 

Because the status of vocational education is determmed by the strati- 
fication system of society, it would lake a basic reordering of society itself 
to improve the status of vocational education — and it does not seem likely 
that this will occur Although some asjiects of our society are being ques- 
tioned, it appears that only mmor changes will be made with regard to 
vocational education Education will increasingly be used for alleviating 
social injustices, but it will not threaten the occupational stratification 
s>stcm In fact, the attempts of vocational education to perform its 
remedial function may actually reinforce the present system Neverthe- 
less. as their services become more highly valued and as they borrow 
status from increased identification with the related professions, voca- 
tional educators may receive small increases m prestige and financial 
TCNvaids 


So tar ire haio been discussing localional educators as a croup but 
not al locational educators base low status Withtn vocational educa- 
I'J , "'I *■> Justness and 

t t^tLT; T the classroom, vanes cons.Lrably 

trotn the status of trades and mduslry uutnictors. who teach blue-coUar 
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occupations and who develop most of their occupational competence on 
the ]ob In general, vocational educators have higher status when their 
technical competence is acquired m an educational institution rather 
than on a job 

Vocabonal educators have diverse backgrounds There is a mixture of 
general or bberal arts education, occupational subject area knowledge 
and skills, and formal teacher training'^ These three ingredients are not 
present to the same extent m the preparation of all vocational teachers 
For example, some areas of business educahon require a graduate degree 
In other areas, vocational teachers come directly to the classroom from 
the job and may not have even had high school teaming 


HECRUITMENT AND PREPARATION 

In general, recruitment and preparation for vocational teaching is based 
on the premise that it is better to prepare a craftsperson or technician 
to teach than it is to tram a teacher m the occupational skills Actual 
work experience, at the journeyman level, remains a basis for vocational 
teacher preparation It is customary to award a special, limited cre- 
dential to a trade or technical teacher after he/ she successfully completes 
an abbreviated teacher training program that usually focuses on instruc- 
tional methods Teaching credentials were not required at all m the 
numerous job trainmg programs that emerged during the 1960s Many 
vocational educators were recruited directly from business and industry 
Job Corps centers, skiU centers, and on the-job teaming programs m 
busmess and industry placed teachers m the classroom who did not have 
any formal teacher teaming One program, the Area Manpower Institutes 
for the Development of Staff (AMIDS). sent out teavehng instructors 
to conduct workshops, institutes, and other types of bnef, m service 
teaming for these vocational teachers This program, however, reached 
only a small percentage of die vocational personnel m the manpower 
programs » Thus trade, industrial, and teehnical teachers arc not U.o 
products of traditional teacher training instituUons Iiisteid they have 
acquired their subject competence on the job, teaching is their second 


Tlie differential status given to Uie various strata of vocatioinl per- 
sonnel iccents the sociil distmco between the niembers of tb s large 
famil> In fact, some members do not acknowledge their kimliip with 
their dutuit eoiisiiis. and man) attempt to pass into the higlier status 
of aeademie institutions Uiifortu.iateI>. Uie coiirtehip between the v^a- 
tioiial educators and tlie academic educators is oftal more rhetone tiiari 
realitj, and the oexasiunal marnage, are often arrangements of . evesut> 
and invenierice rather U.an of true love -nierehne. atte.njit. to brnw 
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personnel and subject areas together within vocational education and 
tehveen vocational education and academic education generally will be 
plagued by social differences as well as subject area differences 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 

Finally, we should consider social mobility among vocational educators 
They have not been studied as tWu^V as legulat public school 
teachers, but the evidence suggests that both groups come predommantly 
from tlie lower middle class The few existing studies of vocational in- 
structors have focused on teachers m the trade, industrial, and technical 
fields, which tram predommantly for blue collar occupations How- 
ever, informal observation leads to the conclusion that most vocational 
teacheis have social class histones associated with their occupational 
subject matter And since, by definition, vocational education does not 
tram for occupations requmng a four-year college degree, their occupa- 
tional histones identify them with lower- and lower middle-class origins 
Trade, industrial, and technical msUuctors in the traditional programs 
of the public schools probably demonstrate the most striking examples 
of social mobility of any vocational educators In some cases, they have 
nsen high above their onginal status 

A study of California trade-technical teachers m the public schools 
indicates that they have a median of about fourteen years of work ex- 
pcnencc m industry pnor to teaching They must certify their occupa- 
tional competence at the journeyman level before they receive teaching 
credentials As a result, they enter the world of education m their late 
thirties, much later than most other teachers 

The transition from work to education usually accents their deficiencies 
in formal education On the job their status was linked to their com- 
petence as tradespeople or technicians, but the status system of the 
school emphasizes formal cducaUon The educational establishment has 
been reluctant to acknowledge occupaUonal competence It is not sur- 
prising. ibcreforc. that trade and technical teachers acquire considerable 
amounts of formal education while teaching They must do so to protect 
Uitir new status Of course, some do not get the required education and 
rcluni to Uicir former jobs, many others become marginal, with a social 
status somewhere between the two realms 


\x\ incriasmg number, however, nse above the position of teacher to 
bocume cauiAitional aJmumttElDt, TKu ivcEDt inpii duvetepment oi 

.Tt'T a number 

- m school 
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The recent emergence of new centers for vocational education, within 
and outside of the pubhc schools, introduces a new dimension Although 
there is some dependence upon the educational establishment to provide 
leadership, the traditional formal education requirements have been 
waived On the other hand, these new centers are not yet firmly 
established, and their personnel do not have the security of tenure Thus, 
social mobihty in recent job training programs is, at best, a gamble 


Student Allocation 

THE IMPORTANCE OF OCCUPATION 

In some countries, and at different periods m history, a person could 
be identified by asking, "Where is he from?’ (what part of the country) 
of "Who is she?’ (meaning her family) ’These questions do not help 
to identify an Amenean because we are a geographically mobile people, 
and we may be in an entirely different occupational and social class 
than our parents In England the inquiry, "Who is that woman?’ might 
be answered, "She is a Percy from Northumberland’’, whereas m 
America the reply would probably be, ’She is an engineer with Standard 
Oil ” In our fluid industrial society, occupation is the pnncipal deter- 
minant of social status 

Consequently, freedom of occupabonal choice is very important Our 
emphasis upon equality of opportunity suggests t at every c i , re 
gardless of ongin, should be allowed to choose beUveen being a doctor 
or an automobile mechanic, a taxi dnver or a test pilot Amencans expect 
schools to support all pupils’ job aspiraUons and to develop Uieir voca- 
tional capacities to the fullest 


A PnORLEM FOR THE SCHOOLS 

This cxpectabon places upon the educaUonal s>slcm the major responsi- 
bility for allocating people to various levels o occupations nice mos 
jobs now have some educational prerequisites, the process of alloc it on 
begins early m the elemenUao g«<l« and eont.nuiu 
child’s schooling nie process is complex, and it mvolves h ’ 

mg, eounselmg and gindinec In general, students with lower aj, itude 
and lower aelLvcment receive minimal amounU of ec ucation d it I. 
of a low-level, general t>pe Tlicse students arc dueeted - -id ^ etl^ 
tennmal euineuU wh.eh nia>. or ma> imt. prepare them for 
occupation PupiU with hiidwr aptitude and higher 
guided into more demanding liberal arts pingram. will, fo p.ae^al 
course, Tl.eir u.rncub are designed to piepa.e ti.em for '>'»• •« 
cation and higher statui oexaipatiun. and to keep tlielr eevopa.ioni 
choicci flexible 
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But the rapid growth of higher education since World War II has 
placed the secondary school system m an increasingly difficult position 
With college enrollments now over eight million and with the open door 
ever widening, there is increasing resistance to terminal programs (pro- 
grams which do not qualify a student to go on to a higher level of 
education) The growth of college enrollments has transformed what 
has been predominantly a system of mass terminal education mto one 
that IS increasingly asked to prepare large numbers of students for 
college In addition, parents with more formal education are resisting 
terminal programs for their children Likewise, minority groups, who 
suspect the allocation system of being a means of exploiting them, are 
also resisting terminal curricula As a result, the secondary system is 
abdicating its function of terminal allocations and is passmg the problem 
on to postsecondary instihibons 

A dramatic example of the crunch m student allocation is found m 
the open door community colleges which try to divert faihng students 
mto less demanding but acceptable alternate careers, rather than simply 
flunking them out, as regular colleges and universities would do 
Vocational education is placed at the cutting edge of the allocation 
process, in the unenviable posihon of inheriting these cooled-out "vic- 
tims” of higher education 

Since the American stratification system is not likely to change dras- 
tically m the near future, and since current student assessments by 
means of tests and scholastic records are academically biased, the student 
who IS not academically inclined will always be a problem Vocational 
educators can help such students by developing open ended ladders in 
vocational curricula Such [adders provide lower status, entry level pro- 
grams from which it is possible to chmb, within a selected career, to 
higher-status occupations Since the cooling out process offers less social 
damage than the public failure of a student, and less eventual economic 
hardship, this process ought to be perfected and acknowledged as a 
necessary and viable alternative 


Struggles for Control 

Major mnovations seldom proceed smoothly, vocational programs have 
been involved in plenty of turmoil The development and implementa- 
tion of national manpower policy touched off battles for the control and 
direction of vocational educabon Struggles occurred at every level 
Withm the federal government, the conflict raged between the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and, to a lesser extent, the newly created Office of Economic Oppor- 
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tunity^® State departments of education frequently resented the estab- 
lishment of dual school systems by the Manpower Development and 
Traming Act (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 
These departments and the departments of human resources (employ- 
ment) Ignored each other’s existence much of the time and reluctantly 
cooperated only when legislation required them to cooperate m order 
to receive funding At the local level, mayors often resented the federally 
established Community Action Agencies (CAA) Local governmental 
bodies frequently fought the direction and control exercised over local 
programs by federal and state officials and by representatives of the 
poor Although the funding systems will undoubtedly change with 
changes m the federal administration, these battles are far from resolved 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 

A specific illustration of the conflict over the Manpower Development 
and Trammg Act, which mandated the reorganization of the state de- 
partments of human resources and die public schools and called for 
significant modification m the policies of the labor unions and employers, 

IS described by Stanley H Ruttenberg, former Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower m the U S Department of Labor He wrote frankly about 
the conflict between his Department and HEW 

Once the need for manpower traimng legislation had been estabhshed, the 
overriding issue was whether responsibility for trammg and retrammg adults 
should be part of the regular vocational education system (public schools) or 
tied to the employment world Smce the vocational system was completely 
out of touch with the modem industrial world, it could not be trusted with 
such an assignment, moreover, bold new departures were necessary to meet new 
problems Within the Labor Department there was strong support for govern- 
ment sponsored on-the-job training, which had proved so successful m meetmg 
the World War II manpower requirements, particularly in traimng experienced 
workmen who found themselves with obsolete skills The fear was that 
if the training program was given to the vocational education system it would 
end up as far removed from the real world of employment as the existing high 
school vocational education programs 

Each of these departments mobihzcd its forces The Labor Depart- 
ment was strongly supported by Senator Joseph Clark and Representative 
Elmer Holland HEW was vigorously supported by the effective 
lobbying of the Amencan Vocabonal Association In the balance of 
l^htical forces, a compromise was reached The trammg program was 
divided into Uvo parts an on the job trammg program, for which the 
Secretary of Labor would have sole responsibility, and an mstituUonal 
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or classroom traming program, for which responsibility would be jointly 
shared by the Secretary of HEW and the Secretary of Labor Institu- 
tional trainmg was to be earned out through the regular state-controlled 
vocational education system, but the decisions on occupations m which 
training would be oEered and the selection and placement of the trainees 
would be the responsibility of the Secretary of Labor 

The passage of the initial MDTA legislation far from ended the 
struggle Battles have continued in the legislature over each of die 
several MDTA amendments and the Comprehensive Employment and 
Trainmg Act (CETA), which succeeded it, and friction exists today at 
every level of implementation 

SKILL CENTERS 

One adaptation to social and political pressures was the emergence of 
the skill center, a new type of vocational training institution It was 
jointly developed by the MDT Division of the Office of Education and 
the Manpower Administration of the Labor Department as a new type 
of vocational education plant administered by a school system Rutten- 
berg describes the skill center as follows 

In concept the skill center would provide m one place both basic or remedial 
education and training in a variety of skills geared to the needs of the local 
labor market The center would be convenient to the neighborhoods where 
most of the target population live In addition to skill traming, the enrollees 
would also be able to get m the center the counseling and guidance they 
needed to make effective use of their training, as well as assistance in finding 
a job when they finished the course The staff of the center would be hired 
specifically for the MDTA program and trained to deal with the disadvan- 
taged 

Skill centers appear to be a practical compromise for the public school 
establishment The public sdiools often found it difficult to make the 
changes necessary for the MDT type of vocational education MDT 
training has a different character and a different clientele ** (It is com- 
monly considered by professional vocational educators m the public 
schools to be a lower status, limited skilled, entry level training with 
mmimally motivated, low-ability, multiproblemed students ) By remov 
mg this brand of vocational education from the campuses of established 
schools, placing it in lower class communities, and recruitmg mstructors 
directly from mdustry, the public schools have been able to circumvent 
their traditional commitments and adapt more realistically to the de 
mands of this type of vocabonal education In addition, they have been 
able to bridge some of the barriers that had limited the cooperation 
between state employment services and the educational establishment 
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These are only two examples of legislative conflict and institutional 
adaptauon dealmg with vocational educaUon In general, legislation and 
conflicts proliferated throughout the 1960s, and traditional institutions 
made many changes 


Assessments and Predictions 

From the foregomg analysis of vocational education, a number of char- 
acterizations and a few predictions can be made 

CONTINUING EXPANSION 

First, vocational education will contmue to expand It did so in the 
sixties* in regard to programs, personnel, and institutions, especially in 
community colleges, where new programs for technicians and parapro- 
fessionals were established But the growth of vocabonal programs also 
descended to the lower status, limited skilled, entry-level occupations 
This shift was most dramatic in the public schools, where federal fimds 
had a catalytic effect upon local expenditures resultmg m the multipli- 
cation of vocational cumcula and students 

The mcrease m existing programs and the establishment of new pro- 
grams led to the need for many additional teachers and administrators 
During this penod, the traditional recruitment and training programs 
were unable to supply the demand Many program directors recruited 
instructors directly from business and industry and provided them httle 
or no mtroducbon to teaching Many vocational teachers were escalated 
mto admmistrative roles As a result, vocational educators acquired 
status and power withm the educational system The recruitment of new 
mstructors also expanded the social base of support for vocational 
education 

Vocational education also grew institutionally New types of organiza- 
tions, such as skill centers, area vocational schools and Job Corps camps, 
provided new vehicles for training At the same time, vocational educa- 
tion expanded m many newly established community colleges and high 
schools Thus, vocational educabon reached a more heterogeneous 
clientele with a variety of cumcula 

The piecemeal, tnal and error approach inevitably caused some ex- 
periments to fad, but It IS clear that vocational education will not regress 
to lU midcentury status The compeUtion for and rewards of a multi- 
faceted manpower traming program are obvious, and various sectors of 
Nocalional education will always be willing to struggle, often against 
unknown and formidable odds, to get a piece of the acbon 
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COMMITTED INSTITUTIONS 

Second, the expansion of vocational education will be primarily in insti- 
tutions in which a commitment to vocational education can be estab- 
lished and secured Instituhons requinng a change of commitment m 
order to accommodate vocational goals are less likely to expand their 
programs than are institutions in which a commitment to vocational 
education is already established or new institubons in which a change 
in commitment is not required Long established schools committed to 
academic rather than vocational education have rarely made the adapta- 
tion to vocational education Such institutions have found it difficult to 
change because their distinctive character and competence are firmly 
established in the pursuit of academic goals The leaders, the types of 
personnel employed, and the overall academic orientation work against 
an easy shift to vocational goals In other institutions, however, where 
a commitment to vocabonal education was already present, vocational 
programs have more easily been expanded 

New institutions have no previous commitments to repudiate In ad- 
dition, many new institutions have the added advantage of being 
established in community environments that are compatible with voca- 
tional goals Skill centers, area vocational schools, adult occupational 
centers, Job Corps camps, neighborhood youth centers, and on the job 
trammg in business and mdusby are able to develop an indigenous 
character, unconstrained by middle class values and academic bias In 
such settmgs, vocational educators develop their programs without con- 
stant confrontations with colleagues of odier persuasions 

The freedom of new institutions to maintain a commitment to voca- 
tional education will account for much of the expansion of vocational 
education dunng the next few years But, since the stability of new 
types of mstitutions is often precarious, some will perish Many wiU 
remain, however, and will carry the major burden of remedial vocational 
education in the future 

The current emphasis on career education is not an exception to this 
premise Vocational education, a vital component of career education, 
currently has support from the U S Office of Education, the National 
Institute of Education, and the Congress However, as present academic 
programs are increasingly altered, modified, and deleted to accommodate 
the goals of career education, and as vocationally oriented programs are 
increasingly adopted, career education will encounter stiffer resistance 
Changes in tradibonal cumcula will occur reluctantly where conflicbng 
commitments have been long established 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Third, the lack of easy, quick solutions to social problems assures the 
continued need for vocational education Vocational education is con- 
sidered to be one possible solution for the nation s many social problems 
Since these problems are not likely to abate and smce few, if any, 
solutions have been found, the basic support and need for vocational 
education will persist, although there is a possibibty that vocational 
education will not be able to solve the problems or will not be interpreted 
as doing so A more likely possibibty, however, is that new problems 
Will emerge, diverting attention from the problems now generating 
support for vocational education These new problems may or may not 
call for vocational education, and they may be given emergency priority 
(as m the case of the war in Southeast Asia) On the other hand, 
vocational education has strengthened its position by strongly identifying 
with human distresses that cannot be easily ignored 


FEDERAL SUPPORT 

Fourth, federal bipartisan support for vocational education will continue 
to infuse funds mto the educational system On a short term basis, 
vocational education will continue to have difficulties obtaining funds, 
but m the long run, the tnal and error experimental penod of die sixties 
will lead to a penod of substantial fundmg for proven programs Legis- 
lation essentially vocational in nature, whether administered by the 
Department of HEW or the Department of Labor, will enjoy strong 
support from both major political parties However, when vocational 
education becomes clouded by other factors, such as welfare philos- 
ophies, it will often be in jeopardy 

The control of money is a divisive factor m vocational education 
Conflicts over controlling the funds are inescapable m the current miheu 
of wide ranging, piecemeal vocational programs Contending interest 
groups will continue battlmg for jwwer and the decisions will be 
political In the future there will be better coordination and consolida- 
tion of programs, and less effective and/or expensive programs will be 
eliminated, but the conflicts over financial control will endure 

Control over the expenditure of funds will increase the power of vooa 
Uonal leaders within the educahonal community Skills m acquiring 
money and admimstenng vocational programs will continue to be re- 
warded Thu recognition mil undoubtedly motivate comprehensive ed- 
ucational insUtutions to offer more vocational programs 
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stratification 

Fifth, the implications of social stratification will pervade all phases of 
vocational education, and the resulting problems will continue unabated 
It IS unrealistic to expect major changes in the stratificabon system The 
implications of class, status, and power in the United States will prevail 
in the occupational sphere, in the educational sphere, and m the transi- 
tion from one to the other With this assumption, we can expect that 
the estrangement between academic and vocational education will con- 
tinue, that struggles for positions of power will increase as vocational 
education expands, that status differences between academic and voca- 
tional personnel and within the ranks of vocational educators will remain, 
that vocational institutions will strive to upgrade their image, and that 
problems with student allocation and community support will proliferate 
In brief, vocabonal educators can expect these difficulties to persist, no 
genie will pop out of a bottle and grant their most desired wish, to 
upend the stratification system 

Vocabonal educators would be well advised to improve their position 
by indirect rather than direct assaults upon the stratified pillars of society 
Specifically, vocational educabon will benefit by avoiding status con- 
frontations, by providmg an open ended status ladder for vocabonal 
curricula, and by emphasizing other rewards, such as opportunities for 
immediate employment good wages, and comfortable life styles 
Trainees will learn job skills more easily in homogeneous socioeco 
nomic environments where they can avoid the status confrontabons 
inherent m heterogeneous socioeconomic environments Ghetto residents 
should receive trammg in then ovm neighhoihood, not in large, cosmo- 
pohtan schools in middle class districts In fact, many remedial job 
training centers for the disadvantaged are operatmg now in such environ 
ments Of course, there are obvious educabonal disadvantages to such 
a strategy, and it is contrary to the ideas of a supposedly democrabc 
society, but it reduces socioeconomic confrontations and offers a supporbve 
atmosphere for the growth and development of occupation skills In 
addition it gives vocational educators greater freedom in developing 
vocational programs 

Compensations besides diose imphed by social stratification systems 
will also be helpful Monetary rewards for instance, axe currently em 
phasized by vocational teachers with their trainees m lower status occu 
pations that have been financially overcompensated Thus, apprentice 
plumbers may be told that they will make more money than many 
college graduates Often certain adirantages and privileges in the work- 
ing environment are also used to compensate for lower status Pleasant 
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surroundmgs. the absence of close supervision, and freedom to set one’s 
own pace are such advantages 

Furthermore, acknowledging occupational straliBcation establishes 
recognition for advancement from entry-level to higher-level jobs In 
fact, many vocaUonal educators do not consider vocational education as 
temmal education and have designed open-ended programs by which 
tramees can supplement or update their skills In this regard, the con- 
tuiued development and sophistication of coohng-out techniques will 
discourage unrealistic aspirations 

Reward systems for the vocational educator are less distinct than for 
the trainees The increased emphasis upon vocational education during 
the 1960s forced many institutions to acknowledge vocational com- 
petence on the salary scale in lieu of academic accomplishments, in order 
to entice vocational mstructors to move from the nonprofessional world 
of work to the professional world of education 

Having demonstrated their interest m social mobihty by becoming 
teachers, vocational educators vwU continue to be concerned about their 
place in the educational establishment They will continue to chafe 
under the yoke of reward structures emphasizing academic critena 
Some will obtain more formal education, but many will not Those who 
do will be candidates for leadership positions in the expanding vocational 
sector of the educational estabhshment 

The value of vocational education will continue to be emphasized by 
vocational educators Leaders in the profession will reassure the rank 
and file that they are important to the welfare of the nation, that they 
are meeting social and economic needs by offering to both young and 
old saUsfymg careers and new purpose m life, and that they are part 
of an honorable profession Such an mfusion of value -will help retain 
and motivate vocational leaders, build commitment within the ranks, 
and offset their marginal status m the educational community 

T»E SPECIALIZED EXPERT 

Finally, the expert will continue to tnumph over the cultural man Early 
m this cenhiiy Max Weber called attention to the “ever-mcreasing im- 
portance of expert and specialized knowledge, and suggested that the 
specialist may replace the broader, cultivated man Today this trend is 
e\ident m Uie emphasis on vocationalism Vocationalism calls for spe- 
cialized cumcula, speciahzed methods of teaching, specialized staff, 
spcciaUzed administrators, and specialized institutions, and it produces 
specialized alumni Specialization m vocational education will lead to 
mcTc iscd differentiation, ducrsily, and heterogeneity m American society 
It siall make communication between \anous occupations more difficult 
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and will blunt the development of broad social relabons Communication 
wiU tend to occur in compabble, homogeneous, exclusive, reinforcing 
groups composed of people sharing common technical and cultural inter- 
ests In general, students will be trained, not in broad cultural terms, 
but in technical knowledge and skills 

It IS ironical that social problems catapulted vocational educahon into 
national prominence, but that vocational education offers only limited, 
specialized, technical, asocial answers Although some perceptive leaders 
in vocational education affirm the interdependence of vocational and 
academic diseiphnes, the question raised by Clark m the closing hnes of 
Educating the Expert Society is stJl the question 

Can the educational enterprise develop the capability to educate as broadly as 
the curnculum turns toward technical thought and men tram for specialized 
occupations? The basic trends of a technological society move the per- 
spectives of the technical man toward the center of educational affairs, while 
edging the style and the knowledge of the nontechnical generalist toward the 
periphery The efforts to bring liberal education to tbe expert constitute 
a social response to the stram an attempt to avoid a barbarism of men acute 
in technical judgment but myopic in social affairs, politics, and cultural under- 
standing The future of the expert society challenges education to close a gap 
that in the natural course of affairs will ever widen 
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Nevertheless, some of the problems experienced by Indians are similar 
to those confrontmg other minorities, even though they may live m quite 
different places 

Women, too, can be considered an underprivileged group, even though 
they are not a numencal minority Many women are well off economi- 
cally, but this affluence is more likely to result from their husband's or 
parents* success than from their ovwi Women who try to succeed by 
themselves in business or the professions have an uphill struggle and, 
m general, have a narrower range of occupational choice than men do 
In many ways it is a man's world, and the educational system helps to 
keep it this way 

The fourth type of student is the activist Many activists are white, 
middle class, male, and successful m school Because they do not obvi 
ously suffer from racial or sexual discrimination, economic deprivation, 
or cultural disadvantage activists are bewildering to many people, and 
various explanations have been offered for their turbulent behavior 


Historical Background 

The development of public education in die United States has not pro 
ceeded uniformly in all areas Even after the principle of free pubhc 
schooling was generally estabhshed, many people questioned its desir- 
ability, and thousands of youngsters, because of custom, law, economics, 
or residence, were denied the opportunity for education Alabama en 
acted a statute in 1832 makmg it a crime to instruct a Negro, free or 
slave, in the arts of reading and writing Persons found guilty of this 
offense were subject to fines of $250 to $500 ^ Indians were believed 
to be ineducable m the higher mtellectual skills and more suited for 
simple vocational traming® Dunng much of the nmeteenth century, 
it was thought that women did not need education since their place 
was in the home ® 

Nevertheless, by igig all states had enacted compulsory school atten 
dance laws, though not all children actually attended school The great 
waves of immigration from other countries had ended but population 
movement within the United States contmued The depression of the 
1930s, combmed with drought drove many people from the farms to 
the ciUcs This trend continued in the 1940s, as the burgeoning war 
industries offered thousands of jobs at higher wages than many people 
had c\cr dreamed of, a boon particularly to mmonty members who, for 
the first lime were accepted into many jobs previously closed to them 
Tlic Supreme Court decision of 1954 was a landmark m Uie education 
of mmonUcs, it oulla\Ncd Uie pro\ision of ‘'separate but equal’ schools 
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for blacks and whites Of course, it did not bring complete integration 
— this still has not been achieved— but it increased pressures against 
blatant educational mequahty 

Three years later, the Soviet Union’s orbiting of the first artificial 
satellite caused additional scrutiny of American schooling Many people 
who had previously been unconcerned about the moral and legal impli- 
cations of educational mequahty now saw it as a matter of self-interest, 
they accepted the idea that national survival m an age of complex tech- 
nology and nuclear weapons demanded the utilization of all our man- 
power, regardless of color or class Scientists and admirals joined edu- 
cators and politicians in urging high-level reforms 

Meanwhile, the civil rights movement exerted pressure for change at 
the grassroots level The results were a deluge of new federal programs 
m the early 1960s under the auspices of such agencies as the Job Corps, 
Head Start, Teacher Corps, Manpower Development and Trainmg, and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and those authorized by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act 

Along with these hopeful signs, however, there was violence In the 
South, lynching Negroes had been an established custom, but resentment 
was now also directed toward white civil rights workers, many of them 
students from Northern campuses The assassination of President Ken- 
nedy m 1963 was followed a year later by student demonstrations at 
major universities, and before long by ghetto riots, white backlash, and 
the war in Southeast Asia 

The Kemer Commission in 1968, probing the causes of civil disorder, 
warned that “none of us can escape the consequences of the continuing 
economic and social decay of tVie central city and the closely related 
problem of rural poverty”* Yet, when the fury at home and abroad 
subsided in the early 1970s, so did money and high-level concern for 
the poor Many programs for the disadvantaged were threatened by 
congressional indifference or presidential veto As the Kemer Commis- 
sion had predicted, the nation continued its separation into two societies 
— one mostly wlute, m suburbs and outlying areas, the other, mostly non- 
white, in the central cities * Furthermore, 

. the bleak record of public education for ghetto children is growing norsc 
In the critical skills — Ncrbal and reading ability — Negro students fall further 
behind whites with each >ear of school completed* 

The situation of other groups, thougli perhaps less obvious, is still far 
from good Indians, for example, remam as forgotten Americans, remem- 
bered only occasionally when events like the incident at Wounded Knee 
flash across television screens 
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Women constitute a smaller percentage of college students and faculty 
today than fifty years ago, and the percentage of professional and tech- 
nical jobs held by women has dropped smce 1940 ^ 

And what about the student activist? The reduction of Amencan inter- 
vention m Vietnam removed one major target of the activists, but other 
problems persist at home and abroad 


Failure of Compensatory Programs 

On the whole, attempts to assist minorities have not been as successful 
as had been hoped, and many programs have been cut back or elim- 
inated altogether The U S Commission on Civil Rights, after reviewing 
many compensatory programs, concluded that they had not produced 
lastmg improvements m student achievement ‘because they have at- 
tempted to solve problems that stem, in large part, from racial and social 
class isolation in schools which themselves are isolated by race and social 
class ” * The National Advisory Council on the Educabon of Disadvan- 
taged Children stated 

It has long been clear that the mere addihon of people, equipment, and 
special services does not by itself constitute compensatory education, success m 
making up for the educational deprivation which stems from poverty requires 
a strategy for blendmg these resources m an integrated program that strikes 
at both roots and consequences of disadvantage The details of this strategy, 
however, have by no means been clear ® 

The Council further noted the difficulty of determmmg which ele- 
ments, m those programs that were effective, contnbuted to success, 
though it did observe that successful programs were distinguished by 
two charactensbcs they estabbshed specific goals and concentrated their 
efforts on these objecbves 

Two other organizations, the National Associabon for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Washington Research Project, criticized 
tlie way m which federal programs were admmistered Reviewing school 
systems across the nation, they concluded that ESEA programs missed 
many eligible children, did not concentrate on the most serious needs 
of children, purchased hardware instead of mstrucbonal programs, and 
did not adequately involve parents and communities in carrying out the 
programs Passow has observed 

This review of Uic administration of Title 1 funds at the local, state, and 
fcdcnl Its els, raised senous quesUons about whether tlie pessimistic evalua- 
tions of compensatory programs were due to mismanagement and misapplica- 
tion of funds rallicr tlian to the nature of the programs tlicmselves The report 
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reinforced observations made earlier that compensatory education had not 
failed — rather, it had never really been tried as yet 

These comments brmg up an extremely important pomt, not simply 
about compensatory education, but about Amencan education generally 
What accoimts for the schools* present lack of success? Are they really 
vmable to do better, or is it merely that their current approaches are 
wrong? Have compensatory programs, or different approaches to readmg 
mstruction, for example, really been given an adequate tnal? If not, 
why not? 

Several possible explanations come to mind One is professional ortho- 
doxy and rigidity Most schools today, whether in ghettos or m affluent 
suburbs, are staffed with teachers and administrators who were trained m 
the same metliods at similar colleges and who belong to the same pro- 
fessional organizations and read the same professional journals Conse- 
quently, they tend to have the same basic ideas about what is good for 
children If given more money, these educators are bkely to try more 
of the same rather than to consider seriously a radically different 
approach 

Another possible factor is that some educators do not believe that 
basic skills m literacy are really important Instead, they feel that other 
thmgs, such as maturity, emotional stability, personabty, or atizenship, 
should receive first consideration If children learn to read well, that is 
fine, but they can still be worthwhile people without good readmg 
skills 

A third possible factor is an actual opposibon to educating mmonties 
Some people fear that good education for minorities may lead to job 
competition from them or loss of control over them blacks, Indians, 
women, and others who have traditionally done much of society’s dirty 
work, whether in the factory, farm, office, or home, might no longer be 
willing to accept their lowly places 

Thus, the difficulties connected with minonty education arise from 
several sources Along with the famihar problems of bureaucracy, in- 
sufficient resources, and the deep roots of disadvantage, there are also 
lack of knowledge about better mstructional methods, low pnonty on 
basic skills, and perhaps even an opposibon to these skills 

At any rate, minonty educabon in the Umted States has senous 
defects, and these will be exammed m the following chapters 

Black educabon is discussed by Dr Nathan Hare, former publisher of 
the Black Scholar Author and acbvist, he was director of the first 
Black Studies program at San Francisco State and has also taught at 
Howard Umversity 
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Indian education is examined by Dr Clara Sue Kidwell of the Nabve 
Amencan Studies Department at the University of California Of Choc- 
taw, Chippewa, and Creek ancestry, she has also taught at Haskell 
Indian Junior College and the University of Mmnesota 

Women’s education is analyzed by Lois Swift, an elementary teacher 
for ten years, and now Chairperson of the Learning Materials Committee, 
Hawaii Task Force on Sex Bias m Education 

James Wood received his Ph D at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, where he was a close observer of student activism throughout the 
turbulent sixties 
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black education 

NATHAN HARE DAVID W. SWIFT 


During the slavery era it was unlawful to teach a black slave to read or 
write Later, white missionaries from the North did take up such work, 
even to the college level, m order to train black Americans as theologians 
for the purpose of ‘civilizing heathens m Afnca ” But m both state- 
supported and missionary schools, blacks were set apart m infenor and 
ill-cquipped school rooms, it was then illegal m many states to aid or 
abet the teachmg of blacks m integrated settmgs 

Today, condibons are different m many respects but nevertheless 
poignant — as we shall see m detail later From 1870 to 1969, there was 
a drop in nonwhite illiteracy from 80 percent to only 3 6 percent How- 
ever, illiteracy remains almost five times as high among blacks as among 
whiles, and nonwhitcs are only half as likely as whites to complete one 
or more >cars of college Of the nonwhite category, blacks attained the 
lowest educational level of all races except Indians* What is the back- 
ground and nature of the bhek race’s educational problems in America? 


303 
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For part of the answer we must go back to the origins of the American 
educational system itself. When the norms and values of the American 
educational system were evolving, the system was private instead of 
public, and only the affluent could afford much forma] schooling. The 
wealthy who dommated education had a leisure-class mentahty wherem 
they sought conspicuously to display their apartness from manual workers 
by attaching prestige to nonproductive endeavor * Thus education fre- 
quently emphasized the abstract over the practical Much time was 
spent on "useless” endeavors such as syntax and the mastery of lofty 
]argon that, because it was incomprehensible, was able to pass for the 
profound 

Eventually, the forces of production led to overorganizabon and in- 
dustrialization and produced a type of learning that, far from interfering 
with the leisure-class legacy, merely complemented it At one extreme 
stood the totally irrelevant academicians, and, at the other, the industrial 
specialists, centering their vision on a narrow sector which cut them off 
from the world and its daily hfe Leisure-class education created dilet- 
tantes, specialized education too often created pragmatists and moral 
zombies largely devoid of imagination or compassion m the exercise of 
their skills 

For black students, the problem was compounded by subtle forms of 
racism and by the consequences of black students' experiences m the 
society which the educational system serves Black students are descen- 
dants of a people cut off from their attachment to land, culture, and 
country, and thus robbed of pnde m pastness (the roots of identity) so 
essential as a springboard for a sense of collective destiny — a people 
shut off from significant involvement m the educational process Today, 
the problem is still significantly aggravated by black invisibility in the 
curriculum and related activities Although by 1970 three fourths of all 
black college students were enrolled in colleges with a white majority,* 
the cuniculum still remains white-onented at the college level and all 
other levels, regardless of whether the schools have a white or a black 
majority 

The next section of this chapter reviews the major historical develop- 
ments in the education of blacks in the United States The section follow- 
ing examines general problems confronting blacks in public schools to- 
day Then the educational experiences of one black student are analyzed 
in detail, and possibilities are suggested for improving black education 
generally The fourth section discusses Black Studies, and the final sec- 
tion looks at the American racial situation and predicts some future 
developments 
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grounds for denying education to blacks “ This misconception led to 
blatant discrimination in the allocation of state funds for education and 
also played a part to some extent in the distribution of federal funds 
The mass migration of blacks to northern communities durmg and 
after World War I mcreased educational opportunities for many blacks 
It was not uncommon for black famihes to move to the North specifically 
to obtain better education for their children However, the problems 
black children encountered were not unhke those of immigrant children 
These problems — new places, new faces, new ways of domg thmgs — 
were compounded by specific policies of segregation Thus, there soon 
arose the issue of segregated versus integrated schools, this issue has m- 
tensified and remains with us, m one form or another, to this day With 
World War II and increasing black migration, nationwide attention 
began to focus on the educational problems of blacks 

Following the social reforms of the Depression era, "the separate but 
equal” doctnne had come under scrutmy on the courts As early as 1938 
the Supreme Court decreed that the state of Missoun would have to 
admit blacks to the Umversity of Missouri Law School or provide equal 
law school facilities for black students The state estabbshed an all-black 
law school at Luicoln University Subsequently, the mass migration of 
blacks to the North and West during World War II had an additional 
effect on the flow of ideas regarding racial matters By 1948 the Su- 
preme Court had ordered the University of Texas to admit a black 
man on grounds that black educational facilities m the state were not 
equal 

A further test case came m the case of Sipuel V Board of Education 
Ada Lois Sipuel sought admission to the University of Oklahoma’s law 
school The Court decreed that the state must provide Ms Sipuel and 
other blacks an equal opportunity to study law at the state mstitution, 
along with other citizens Although the state announced that a law 
school for blacks would be established, the Court granted Ms Sipuel 
admission to the University of Oklahoma Law School in 1949 

Backing the legal battle for school desegregation was the NAACP, which 
in 1952 supported the Brown family of Topeka, Kansas, in a legal battle 
to enroll their daughter m an aU-while school After two years of liti- 
gation, the Supreme Court handed down its famous Broturv V Board of 
Education decision This deasion not only was a tummg point m the 
education of black people in tlie Umted States, it is also generally ac- 
knowledged to be the beginning of the modem civil rights movement 
Based on the testimony of behavioral and social scientists, it declared 
that separate but equal education was inherently unequal The decision 
concentrated the movement m the courtroom, m the South, and gave 
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hp service legitimacy to the ideals of assimilation, all of which ensured 
the support of northern white hberals 

The Brown V Board of Education decision (m 1954) by the Supreme 
Court decreed desegregation "with all deliberate speed ” To many seg- 
regationists. this meant "gradual' if not "never” Some schools openly 
barred blacks The National Guard had to be mobilized to force Arkan- 
sas Governor Orville Faubus to relent Governor George Wallace of 
Alabama personnally stood m the doorway of a school to prevent deseg- 
regation Eventually, m 1964, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 gave the 
OfBce of Education the power to withdraw federal aid from schools that 
failed to meet the integration requirements of the Act However, this 
power was seldom exercised and many schools remained segregated 
Thus, m 1966 m Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, states m the deep 
South, the percentage of blacks who were m school with whites was only 
about 3 percent As late as 1969 only 20 percent of the black students 
nationwide were m schools with whites 

In 1972 school desegregation was continued but with fewer gams 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare reported that 36 8 
percent of black children were enrolled in predominantly white schools, 
compared with 33 i percent m 1970 and 23 4 percent in 1968 

As a matter of fact, subsequent to the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 » while integration followed at a snail's pace in the South, segre- 
gation actually increased in the black ghettos of the North Part of this 
lack of progress was due to segregation m housmg and the nei^borhood 
school system But other factors, such as gerrymandering and the mass 
exodus of whites from areas mhabiled by blacks, compounded the segre 
gabon of the schools 

By the late sixbes, as a result of whiles fleeing to the suburbs and 
parochial schools, blacks consbtuted a majority of public school students 
m nine of the fifteen largest Amencan cities This trend continues and 
IS expected to result in a black majority m the public schools of all fifteen 
cities by the end of the 1970s 

Tims emerged the issue of de facto segregation m the North as dxs 
linguishcd from llic old de jure segregation m the South Based on the 
neighborhood school concept and sustained by residential segregabon, 
de facto segregation poses a national issue for the seventies and is being 
fourhl Within and outside the courts 

To soUc tins problem. integralionlsU ha\e advocated and inshhiled 
bnsuig programs to attain a more balanced proportion of blacks and 
whiles in scIkwIs In 1971, Snwin V Charlotte-MccUcnhurg Board of 
tstabUshctl specific guidelines for school desegregabon, mclud- 
Uig scliooU scgri gated as a result of present or past discnminatory acboii 
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The remedies enumerated by the court hsted busmg and the elimination 
of the neighborhood school system where it mterferred with racial de- 
segregation While busing increased in the sixties and early seventies, 
the issues remain to be settled and may escalate to new heights Al- 
though no busmg from suburban to inner city schools is now taking 
place, it has been proposed, and two bitter struggles mvolvmg Detroit 
and Richmond, Virgmia, where lower courts ordered such measures, are 
now m appeal 

Because blacks were denied admission to most colleges — and nowhere 
were admitted in significant numbers — Negro colleges were established 
largely in the South Much of this effort stemmed from missionaries’ 
efforts to tram preachers for saving the heathens of Africa and America 
However, the Negro college impetus also was aided by federal land grant 
college hinds These came “at a time when the inferior status of the 
Negro m the South was bemg fixed m law as well as custom The 
curricula and the regulations of these colleges reflected the general 
society’s expectation of a lowly and servile status for blacks UnbI re- 
cently most black students received their college education in the segre- 
gated Negro colleges of the South Today the tables are tummg, and 
black students are entering while colleges in the North and the South 
To some extent, though cautiously and reluctantly, colleges are acknowl- 
edgmg the special demands of black education Today, even some 
white colleges in the deep South offer at least some Black Studies courses 

The Black Studies movement — and more about that later — grew out 
of the upsurge of black consciousness during the late igGos Its inibal 
impetus was felt almost as soon as bhck students returned to tlie cam- 
puses after the "black power" onslaught of the summer of 1966 How- 
ever, Black Studies did not crystallize as a movement until 1968—1969, 
when the nation was rocked by dozens of black college student uprisings 
and demands for fairer treatment 

The call ^vas for an education “more relevant” to black students’ needs 
and experiences, and an education which would unite the isolated and 
alienated black students with their community Black Studies was also 
to be a pedagogical device — a palatable entree into the complexities 
of academia, mcluding the hard sciences — for black students suffering 
the emotional and cognitive effects of generations of exclusions from the 
educational process However, most college administrations, through fear 
and Ignorance of tins approach (clouded as it was by demands for black 
autonomy and control) resisted the emergence of Black Studies courses 
outside the humanities and social sciences Thus, Black Studies became 
almost cxclusncly the study of blackness, because most early advocates 
of autonomy and a new kind of scholarship were dismissed m the cose 
of professors, and jailed or intimidated m tlio case of students 
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Nevertheless, since the turn of the century black educational attain- 
ment has consistently increased, generally faster than that of whites 
The black consciousness movement particularly multiplied black atten- 
dance at the college level in the late 1960s and early 1970s This trend 
may he expected to continue, despite intermittent opposition However, 
the inequality of education between blacks and whites will continue to 
reveal itself m the quality and nature of education received in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools of the inner city 


Black Education Today 

Early in their educational career black students encounter the subor- 
dinating effect of white supremacy Even modes of communication, for 
instance, compel them to lose their “in group dialect” and imitate the 
white race Verbal facility is then frankly presented to the black student 
as a sahent ingredient for admission to college 

Teachers’ attitudes often aggravate the situation Those who do the 
most damage are teachers who, for one reason or another, have been 
unable to obtain transfers out to the middle class and/or white areas 
with which they identify This frustration creates a sense of discontent 
in their minds, contempt for their students and, in many cases, a feeling 
of infenonty toward themselves as teachers They are inclined not to 
identify with the area m which they work or with their pupils, conse- 
quently, they often develop a practice of doing just enough to get by 
They see slum parents as the finished products on which their pupils 
wiU be modeled — ‘they’re going to be just like their fathers” Instead 
of demanding a significant level of excellence from their students, many 
teachers expect little from them and give up too easily when pupils en- 
counter difficulties in learning 

Such teachers pass the school day as if they were strangers to their 
students Listen to some of them (all black females) 

You can call it ignorance, but I was afraid When I looked at it (the slum 
neighborhood) Id say hands off* and keep out* Strangers are not wel 
come’ Id be just riding through I don t know what I was afraid of — not 
rape, I ne\er thought of that I was afraid of being hurt though afraid they 
\\-ould think I was an intruder, an ouUider I could sit in their dirt But they 
might ask you something and you answer back and they 11 smack the wind out 
of you 

From another, a veteran of six years m the slums 

The school policy is "don t visit “ There were cases of white teachers having 
Iwn attacked by fathers. cspcaaUy when the teacher visited unannounced 

This U what we were told You knosv, white persons were training us 
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And another, who said she tried but was slapped in the face by parental 
rejection 

We middle class will not open the door, but we will listen or pretend not to 
be home They, the slum parent, will just say, ‘T don't want none of that," 
and — baml — slam the door If they thought somebody, even m their own 
group, was uppity, they’d slam the door on her 

Unfortunately, people who are ill suited to working with children and 
who are insensitive to their needs often wind up m a classroom Such 
teachers draw back m horror at the prospect of a loving touch from 
their pupils for fear of disease or the possibility of an unkempt child’s 
soihng their expensive clothing Still others see their mam role or their 
most feasible accomplishment as merely maintainmg discipline m the 
classroom They have difficulty forcing slum children to accept middle- 
class concepts of proper deportment They are perplexed by the fact 
that many slum children have abeady lost confidence, if they ever had 
it, m middle class values of confonmty and tenacity 

There is an mfiux of younger and more ideahstic teachers but they 
are limited by the controls of the system Principals and supervisors 
rule with an iron hand, constantly probing and pohcmg what teachers 
teach, at what tune of day, what can or cannot be put on bulletm boards, 
or what can be discussed in class in what way 

The contrast between pupils and teachers is compounded by the fact 
that It IS not enough for teachers to be middle class individuals, they 
also feel it is necessary to portray diat fact to others Bourgeois teachers 
in a slum school thus try to make others aware of their higher status 
They regard as saucy and slovenly the mannerisms that slum boys 
exhibit as symbols of ghetto sophistication and thwarted manliness At 
the same time, slum boys resist teachers’ efforts to commit them to 
“good listening’ (say, Beethoven and Liszt — “esthetic sophistication”), 
which they regard as a sissified activity The conflict here is between the 
two cultures and what constitutes “good’ behavior or “good’ music 
Neither teacher nor pupils are able to understand or accept criteria that 
are ahen to their own worlds 

Other mdications that the mores, mannerisms, and values of middle- 
class teachers clash with those of black ghetto children are widely known 
Long dull drills m phonics are not sufficient to erase the language barrier 
between pupil and teacher, compounded m some cases by racial dialect 
The child accustomed to the manner of speakmg m the black ghetto may 
find it difficult to decipher the teacher’s pronunciation of even simple 
words as “dog,” “car,” or “on ” The problem is mtensified by the lan- 
guage of prejudice, m which the black child learns that white symbolizes 
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punty while black denotes evil, despair, and virtually all things that 

are not nice , 

Many children learn as early as kindergarten not to go along with 
everything the teacher says and especially not to tell the teacher the 
truth about themselves One or two punitive experiences, let alone the 
advice of an older sibling, a playmate, or a parent, are enough to teach 
them that lesson 

Not all of the slum school’s stnfe is due to the alienation of teacher 
and pupil, however Much of it is a product of the nature of our edu- 
cational system as an institution and its correspondmg administrative 
tactics In the typical elementary school a mandatory “devotional period 
forces children to participate in vanous ceremonial activities These 
include empty, hypocritical allegiances to nationalistic symbols and, in 
spite of the Supreme Court decision, some form of deference to God 
Because one of the school’s functions — in addition to conveying con- 
venbonal knowledge and perfunctory skills and “learning habits" — is 
to transmit loyalty to the status quo and proper deportment, walls are 
plastered with such admonitions as “we brush our teeth," “we comb 
our hair,’’ "we sit up tall," with little or no attention to whether the 
child has toothpaste and a brush The child without such equipment 
and habits soon senses that these things are to be espoused at school 
hut forgotten on the outside Such a child is understandably relieved 
and anxious when his bored teacher Imes him up to wait until the clock 
stnkes three , 

Thus, many black slum children fall victims to a persecution complex 
and give up entirely in despair Anthropologist Allison Davis, for ex- 
ample, has descnbed how middle class children are praised and generally 
catered to by teachers and parents, while lower class children are pun- 
ished and threatened by both 

To rationalize their failure to reach the black ghetto child, teachers 
and sociologists theorize that low income children, particularly black 
children, have ‘ lower levels of aspiration" — m other words, are generally 
happy with their lot 

To consolidate the rationalization for this mduced defeatism, middle- 
class teachers and administrators swamp black slum children with tests 
standardized on middle class culture and experience Some schools give 
"reading readiness" tests consisting of pictorial representations of such 
concepts as kennel (dog house), moccasins, rhinoceros, and other 
oddities to which children have supposedly been exposed Even after 
bhek slum children base succeeded in demonstrating that they are 
ready to Uim to read, they arc generally confronted with books depict- 
ing middle class wlute cluldrcn m (for them) atypical surroundings 
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They are subjected to a bevy of white children doing aben things and 
literally talking double — "oh, oh, look, look, see, see, up, up, come, 
come ” White kids may talk like that, but the black ghetto child is 
more likely to say “You better come on here, boy ” 

This white onentabon came home to me in a rural first grade class 
when I completed the white readers, the regular books, a bit early and 
was given a “colored reader” (now out of pnnt) with black characters 
in it But the reader predictably retained the white American stereo- 
types of blacks ‘Tick, tock, says the clock It is day, Johnnie Mae 
Out of bed, sleepyhead Up, up, and away ” 

Then there was, for mstance, a story of Booker T Washington, who, 
as a nice colored boy of eight, had dashed into his burning house to save 
the Bible After that, he placed his belongings m a red handkerchief, 
tied them to a stick, and went out into the Great White World to 
become a great man 

The black child is at a particular disadvantage when the methods 
and materials are irrelevant to children’s hves and experiences Almost 
any black first grader, along with his/her white counterpart, is called 
upon to recite nonsensical rhymes doubly irrelevant to the black child’s 
life such as "Hey, diddle, diddle The cat played the fiddle The cow 
jumped over the mooni The little dog laughed to see such sport and the 
dish took off with the spoon!” 

In arithmetic, in the sixth grade, black children are assigned readmg 
problems referring to "stocks and bonds,” which they, if firesh from a 
rural background, may conceive of as mules and cattle They may be 
taught how to write a promissory note, something they may never see 
in their lives, at least not until much later when it would consbtute no 
special problem aside from paymg the debt 

In other courses the problem is the same I will never forget how the 
white students responded when I was the only black member of a 
seventh-grade class m San Diego, California One day the teacher was 
reading to us from The YeorZing a then popular novel At last she came 
to the pomt where it read that "the raccoon’s paws looked like a little 
nigger baby’s hands ” The white students turned around and looked at 
me m apparent sympathy while the seemmgly oblivious teacher read on 
Many experiences that can turn them off confront black college 
students in the typical white college classroom For example, they must 
sit silently bemused while their emment sociology professor reports 
solemnly but proudly that his surveys show there will be no riots in 
Chicago because (as one suggested early m September of 1967) only 
7 percent of blacks surveyed say they definitely approve of nots This 
professor may later have been perplexed when riotmg broke out m 
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Chicago on the heels of Marbn Luther King’s assassination, but he is not 
hkely to alter the methods or standards of “scholarly excellence” which 
he requires his black students to accept 

Furthermore, the black student instinctively, if only faintly, is af- 
fronted by the fact that foreign languages required are exclusively of 
white European origin, though Oriental languages may be offered as 
electives — this requirement is maintained in spite of the fact that 
Chinese is spoken by more individuals than any other language m the 
world, and Swahih, an African language, competes favorably with 
German 

Sociology classes will discuss the ments of the Moynihan Report on 
the black family, unaware of the implications of Moynihan s own figures 
showing, for example, that for every 100 nonwhite males between the 
ages of as and 40 in New York City there are 33 extra females At the 
same tune, the condition is intensified by the disproportionate rates at 
which black males die m foreign wars, depleting the supply of eligible 
black men This cold demographic fact will lead to family disorganiza- 
tion and a high rate of adultery, no matter how “morar* or “stable” (as 
social scientists say) black sexual codes might be 

Similarly, anthropology professors will subject black students to dis- 
cussions on family disorganization among Africans m Kenya, for example, 
impervious to the fact that much family strife was brought about by 
Christian missionaries The missionanes imported an alien monogamy 
which, replacing the existing polygamy evidently geared to the demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic needs of the people, displaced surplus wives 
(m order to “save” them) and produced much of the family disorganiza- 
tion which anthropologists get grants and trips abroad to study 

Courses m European history skip over the slave trade, while courses 
in Amencan history mention black persons only with reference to slavery 
and the myth that Lincoln’s restricted Emancipation Proclamation freed 
all of them Courses and textbooks m literature remain bly white Many 
white students, spurred by involvement m civil rights activities and the 
daily prominence of the black struggle in news coverage, are becoming 
aware of these curious omissions, but it is ever so much more painful 
when the student is black Hence the current demand for Black Studies 


One Pupil’s Experience 

Tins sccUon prcsgnls some cducattonal expcnences of a lower-class black 
from OUal.oma These expcnences arc offered here for two reasons 
First, 10 ghc Uie white reader some idea of a black student’s problems 
Second, to illustrate smeral pomU whid, might enable us to Improve 
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black education generally In this case, the story has a happy ending 
the student (who happens to be me) eventually received a Ph D from 
the University of Chicago However, we should bear in mind that most 
blacks are not so fortunate, if I, a basically good student, almost dropped 
out of high school, we can conclude that the pressures on other black 
students are even more severe 

I attended elementary sdiool m a small Oklahoma town and was a 
good student Then in the eighth grade I moved to California and 
entered a large junior high school m San Diego We changed classes 
every hour, and I got a new teacher and a new batch of classmates I 
was lost there, one black m a sea of white faces, and I became a poor 
student To the teachers I was ‘ just another lower class Negro” — and I 
soon began to act like one 

First of all, I came from Oklahoma, which was a bad thing m itself, 
during World War II This made me an Okie, and a black Okie at that 
Furthermore, I lived m a housing project, made of cheap prefabncated 
buildings It was across a little creek from the school in a middle class 
white area There were two thousand whites and twenty or twenty five 
blacks at the school, and all of the blacks came from the project They 
could have gerrymandered us out but they did not bother because there 
were only a couple of dozen of us, and so they let us go across to the 
white middle class school 

As described in Who Shall Be Educated,^^ the lower classes were 
pushed into vocational courses, the lower middle into clerical, and col- 
lege preparation was, and is, for the upper middle classes So, being 
black and lower class, I was pushed into shop courses, although I wanted 
to major in modem languages and take algebra 

If you sit in the back of the classroom and read, and are quiet, that 
satisfies most teachers I read a lot at the San Diego school, almost a book 
a day I was reading in class, but not what we were assigned to read 
because it did not interest me I read almost every book in the junior 
high school library but still 1 made mostly D’s, with an occasional C 
now and then I was not conforming to the teachers' bureaucratic re 
quirements I was not handing ro assignments nor always paying at- 
tention in class I was not giving them evidence that they could see 
m this mass situation There were a couple of indications that might 
have attracted their attention, but at this large school occasional in- 
stances like writing a good English paper or getting a very high scoie 
on the qualification test for algebra were ignored 

One day the eighth grade English teacher had us write a paper in 
class Usually he told us to write one at home and bring it in the 
next day Other kids would get help from their parents but I would not 
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do my paper at all This time the teacher had us write the paper in 
class, and he was astounded at how well mine was done He praised me 
for It hut still did not change his attitude about me He just shrugged 
off my good performance and went on 

It was he who would not let me take Spanish although I wanted to 
major m modem languages We had to get our English teacher’s ap- 
proval before taking Spanish He refused, saying it would be difficult 
for me because of my poor performance m English 

By the way, my teacher was not a racist I had a lot of interaction 
with him because he was my homeroom teacher One time he came to 
me and asked me to try to help keep the other blacks from getting into 
a segregated situation at lunchtime, when all tlie blacks packed together 
He did not like that, he was a liberal type 

I wanted to take algebra but they did not allow me to, even though 
I made the second highest score m the entire school on the qualification 
tests They did not give me any reason for refusing and I was not 
aggressive enough to demand one 1 did not think it would do any 
good We were terrified about going to the vice-principal's office because 
this was where we were sent when we were acting up Instead of 
algebra and Spanish, I was assigned to shop classes So I went and sat 
m the wood shop class and the metal shop class and the electnc shop 
class I did not hke it but I did not know what I could do about it 
I made a little motor which turned a propeller, and a sugar scoop and 
some donut cutters I had no notion at that time about going to 
college I intended to be a professional boxer It may have been the 
school’s fault or it may have been the result of my environment But 
either way, pupils should be allowed to take the courses they want so 
that if they decide to go to college diey will be prepared 

If I had remamed in San Diego I probably would have dropped out 
of school I would not have had the Spanish, algebra, and other courses 
required for college That, compounded by my environment, would 
have probably pushed me to drop out and get a job, and skip the whole 
education thing completely This is what my sister did She was three 
years older than I, and she left school to go to work 

At the end of October I returned to Oklahoma, where I contmued to 
make D’s Then the teachers began to ask about the change They 
pressed me, sometimes bnngmg it up before the whole class, saying 
“California schools don’t teach you anything Look what they did to 
Nathan He used to be a good student but now he isn’t ” 

I did not want to go back to Oklahoma I liked California better and 
I identified with it Therefore, I was motivated to show them that 
California did not teach me poorly, and I started doing my work The 
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improvement really began with the Enghsh teacher, who was the domi- 
nant teacher m the school We had only four teachers m the high 
school She had us domg grammar orally, m class, not taking it home 
to do “Let’s see who can conjugate these verbs ” “Who can pick out 
the error m this sentence?” 

Then she saw that I was the only one who knew some of the answers 
She asked about that “I didn’t know you knew all thatl” she said 
I replied that I knew it all the bme but I just did not like the whole 
thing “I don’t like writing the reports I don't like the books you 
chose ” 

So she said “You choose the books you want I don’t care which 
books you choose ” 

We did not have many books anyway Our school hbrary was the 
size of a small kitchen in a private home The white school gave us 
the castoff books they did not want 

After that I began to get praise This teacher told the others and they 
reacted favorably, too, and began to expect good performance from me 
This expectation was communicated to me m various ways, and some- 
times 1 was given the benefit of the doubt 
There was at that time a statewide contest among black high school 
students The standard subjects were covered history, English, algebra, 
and so forth Our English teacher gave commercial, standardized tests 
to see who would represent her class The other teachers picked who- 
ever they thought was the best student, sometimes thinking that a stu- 
dent was the best one m the class merely because he liked the teacher 
and the teacher liked him, but their choice might not be the highest 
scorer on commercial tests 

As a result of my performance on the standardized grammar test, I was 
selected to represent our school m die state competition That year I 
won first prize for the entire state in the grammar test, so the other 
teachers at my school started giving commercial tests, too The next year 
I made the highest scores on these other qualifying tests, also, so I 
represented our school at the stale competition and won at least one 
first prize and a second prize One year I won first prize m American 
history and second pnze in geometry In the geometry compebtion we 
did not have any pencils The high school prmcipal had forgotten to 
brmg them for us So I could not start at the beginning of the hour 
I had to wait until I could get a pencil In fact, I borrowed one from 
another contestant when he got through, and I still won second pnze 
My last year m high school, I won three first prizes and one second 
pnze in the state competition That made me a great hero in the school 
during my final semester Doing well m those competitions changed 
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the pattern of my whole hfe Without the tests and the contests I 
probably would not have gone to college even if I had made the grades 
But after I won all those prizes, my teachers, my mother, everybody 
pushed me to go to college 

If I had contmued at San Diego, where there were no tests or con- 
tests, I would probably have dropped out in the tenth grade, or at best, 

I might have learned something about makmg cabinets Success m 
school often has little to do with abihty 

I did well m college but was poorly prepared for graduate work I 
went to a small Negro college and 1 never bad a sociology teacher I 
had a theologian, a social worker, and a historian who read ahead of us 
m the textbook It was all right there because it wasn’t regarded as “m” 
to study much When I took the graduate record examination in sociol- 
ogy, I did very poorly because I had never been taught all that material 
Years later when 1 took the Ph D comprehensive exam I made the high- 
est score In fact, only two out of the twelve of us passed it That was 
at the Ph D level, but I would not even have gotten into graduate school 
if die University of Chicago had required that I submit the results of 
the graduate record exammation 

Some of the smartest black students never get through school I was 
fairly passive and quiet, if 1 had not been I probably would have been 
making trouble in school, so I wouldn’t even have gotten A’s m citizen- 
ship If 1 had been dissatisfied and aggressive I would have gotten mto 
conflicts with the teacher, as a lot of black youngsters do 

There are a lot of smart students who do not finish school As early as 
third grade they may get off on the wrong track and then they miss the 
important fundamentals If you get turned off in elementary or junior 
high you miss those important years when you’re learning basic gram- 
mar, fractions, and so forth For instance, m tngonometry I was good at 
answering the reading problems, but some other students might have to 
finish the problem for me, after I had figured out how to work it, be- 
cause I wasn’t able to cany out the simple arithmetic, like cancehng 
fractions, which I had missed back in the earher grades In fact, when 
I was ready to take statistics at the Ph D level, I had to go back and 
teach myself hi^ school mathematics It was not the college level work 
Uiat w-as giving me trouble — it was the junior high school subject matter 
1 had missed that was giving me trouble This, I think, is a very wide- 
spread situation 

I started doing well at the University of Chicago not because I studied 
more but because I realized that white people were not as bnlliant as I 
thouglil they were, and I was not as dumb as I thought I was \Vhat 
tipped me off to tins? I was working part tune m the Population Center 
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and got to know the people there I was about the only black who 
stayed around the sociology department consistently, most of them would 
be there one year and were gone the next Therefore, I was chosen by 
the whites to be on committees and other things, just to integrate them 

So I talked to whites a lot, especially during coffee breaks They did 
not know anythmg about my topics and I didn’t know anything about 
theirs We also talked about issues such as “value free” science and the 
idea that science should not take a stand because it would not be objec- 
tive This perspective was very widespread but even as a graduate 
student I was advocating the opposite point of view to my fellow gradu- 
ate students They would not agree, ‘ No,” they said, “science is objec- 
tive ” Yet I continued to believe that science is not objecbve and does 
not have to be My position at that time was intuitive Today the notion 
that science need not be value free is pretty widespread Anyway, talk- 
mg to the other students made me begm to re evaluate our abilities 

I was the best worker on the adding machine at the Population Center 
and was assigned to teach the others how to run it, and then I would 
have to tell them a lot of other things because I had been there for two 
or three years and they were just arriving So in general I came to feel 
that I was as smart as whites, and after that my performance went up 
tremendously, although I did not study any more than I had before — 
maybe even less 

I had begun reading about blacks, and developed an insatiable mterest 
in the subject Deprived of the opportunity to read about blacks during 
my elementary, secondary, and undergraduate years, I became so fas 
cinated when I finally ‘ discovered ’ black literature that my graduate work 
was jeopardized, my reading about black things began to interfere with 
ray reading about sociological theory In those days they didn’t have 
Black Studies I had wanted to specialize m race relations, but they said 
a black should not speaafize in race relations because he could not be 
objective, too many blacks are studying the Negroes and should study 
something else So I settled for collective behavior, which I don’t mind 
too much because it gives you a point of view to apply to the black 
situation But it was threatening my other courses because I was finding 
It intolerable to have to neglect black thmgs in order to study other areas 
I read all the things I could find in Chicago about blacks m the Uni 
versity library, the Chicago Public Library, its branches — and I even 
went over to Northwestern to get books out 

The total whiteness of the reading matenal was a dilemma for me, 
which emphasizes the importance of Black Studies Before discussing 
that, I should note briefly several factors that helped me and that might 
help other pupils, too 
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Small classes and a small school gave me and my teachers a chance 
to recognize my potentialities and a chance to develop them 

Tests and contests offered me an opportunity to demonstrate what I 
could do These must he used with discretion, however, since they can 
also contribute to labeling children as “incompetent,” ‘^elow normal,” 
and so on 

Flexibility is also important There should be alternate procedures for 
people who would otherwise be barred from a program because they do 
not qualify for it according to the regular criteria Of course, not every- 
one will automatically succeed, but a second chance can be offered to 
diose who might be unjustly eliminated by rigid adherence to conven- 
tional standards 

Adequate instruction in the fundamentals of literacy and mathematics 
IS crucial for the lower class, minority child Instruction in these sub- 
jects, though requirmg effort on the student’s part, need not be as dull 
as many educators make it 

Finally, mmonty pupils need self confidence, a feeling of their own 
worth Some of this awareness may come through the educational pro- 
cedures just mentioned In addition, minority students need specific 
study of their own ethnic situation 


Black Studies 


Conversations with academicians across the country on the education of black 
Americans suggest that even many of those persons who have accepted the 
basic idea of black studies do not fully understand the need They see the 
goal as the mere blackening of white courses, m varying number and degree 
The content changes but the ideology and methodology remain the same They 
omit m their programs the key component of functional community involve- 
ment and collective stimulation Thus their programs are individualistic 
(aimed at rehabilitating individual students and potential students by means 
of pride in culture, racial contnbutions generally, and regenerated dignity and 
self esteem), they fail to see that the springboard for all of this is an animated 
communalism aimed at a black educational renaissance Many well intended 
efforts to rectify the situation accordingly are doomed to inevitable failure 27 


These words were wnltcrr in the winter of 1968, only a few months 
before the eainpus unrest that rocked the United States in the ensuing 
fall and school year But the comments still nng true What is wrong 
with Black Studies today and what must be done to rectify the situation? 

To begin svith, we must understand mote about the black college (and 
h gh school) student In the context of a general black awakening, the 
b aek students awaren^ of exelusmn grosvs increasingly keen, and they 
eng for academic and sociopohtical visibility Accordingly, while the 
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perfunctory nature (and general obsolescence) of the educabonal system 
plagues white students as well, the black student suffers a duahty of 
frustration Black students must cope with whatever problems white 
students encounter, plus personal and social rejection as blacks The edu- 
cational system is now structured so that a pupil succeeds best by con- 
forming most to white middle class values Because black students have 
had less trainmg and expenence with these values, they are at a disad 
vantage They naturally grow ahenated, and dieir sense of defeat and 
despair is remforced and magnified by all the examples of oppressed 
failure surrounding them m the black community 

Thus m the embryonic stage, at least. Black Studies has two main 
functions On the one hand there is the therapeutic function, to help 
build ethnic confidence, a sense of collective destiny that will serve as a 
spnngboard toward acquiring a new future not only for the black race, 
but, indirectly, for the human race as a whole Principally, courses in 
black history and black culture will help counteract the racism of white 
students, and aid black students to acquire a new self-image 

The second function involves relevance To be most effective, this 
instruction — or any other, for that matter — must be tied to daily life 
It must give students a sense of involvement, integrating them into the 
community and, mdirectly, into society and the world at large The de- 
velopment of community consciousness and of black consciousness would 
commit students to helping to build the black community, when their 
studies are complete, m contrast to the currently induced frenzy to 
escape from the black community 

Presented below is a Black Studies curriculum designed by Nathan 
Hare and adopted by San Francisco State College To receive a 
bachelor’s degree in Black Studies, a student would be required to take 
the SIX core courses, to choose electives (24 units) in his area of con- 
centration within the Black Studies program, and nine electives from 
other departments, on the advice of the Black Studies department The 
rest of his units would consist of general electives 

CORE COURSES 

101 BLACK HISTORY (3 units) African cultures from the Iron Age to 
the present, European colonization and contemporary nationalism, black 
cultural and scientific contributions, African and American Political, 
economic, and social aspects of slavery and the contemporary black 
movement 

102 BLACK MATH (3) Presentabon of mathemabcs as a way of think- 
ing, a means of communication, and an instrument of problem solvmg, 
with special reference to the black community, using references from 
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black expenences where possible for illustrative and reading-problem 
material Deductive, inductive, and heuristic methods of mathematics are 
developed and used with special attention to application to the black 
community’s needs 

103 BLACK PSYCHOLOGY (3) Introduction, to the basic concepts of psy- 
chology with emphasis on their application to the life problems of black 
Americans The scientific study of black behavior 

104 BLACK SCIENCE (3) Introduction to scientific development stress- 
mg the contributions of black scientists Emphasis on the apphcation of 
fundamental concepts and methods of science to the environment of 
black Americans 

105 BLACK PHILOSOPHY The foundations of black philosophies as re- 
lated to theories of knowledge and thought considered within the social 
and political context 

106 BLACK ARTS AND HUMANITIES (3) Introduction to, and explora- 
tion of, primary works by black artists and writers with special attention 
to values expressed in their works and values held by black students 
Formation and development of black culture 

The Black Arts concentration includes such courses as Literature of 
Blackness, The Painting of Blackness, Black Journalism, and Black Ora- 
tory The Behavioral and Social Sciences concentration offers, among 
others, classes m Sociology of Blackness, Economics of the Black Com 
munity, Demography of Blackness, and Black Statistics Survey and 
Method 

Opponents of Black Studies often claim that it provides a “cop out” 
for black students, luring them away from technical and scientific fields 
Furthermore, they claim that there will be no jobs to be had m Black 
Studies upon graduation The contrary is the case A proper Black 
Studies program could introduce black students into courses, via seman- 
tics and cultural associations, to which they previously could not relate 
The Black Studies majors would be students who will become teachers 
of Black Studies, or, say, probation officers, case workers, poverty 
workers, and the hke Black Studies majors, like any other liberal arts 
majors, could go on to graduate or professional school to prepare for 
careers as lawyers, social workers, teachers, scholars, professors, research 
scientists, businesspeople, administrators, salespeople, and physicians 
Tlicy would, other things being equal, quickly emerge and predominate 
m the upper echelons of the black community as well as competing 
fuorably m society at large, for they will have a more humanistic 
education 

Much of the difficulty m csUblislung an adequate Black Studies pro- 
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gram is that the white-controlled society apparently does not want blacks 
to enter scientific and technical fields m significant droves Instead, they 
want to perpetuate cheap labor, but they have the audacity to turn 
around and say that Black Studies keeps black students away from fields 
which they have already been kept away from Opponents fight hardest 
against black science or black mathematics because they know that these 
courses would enable the black student to get over the hurdle of mental 
blocks accnimg from generations of exclusion Opponents of effechve 
Black Studies want to confine our curriculum to art, culture, and history 
so that we will remain ineffective in a technological society The black 
race woefully needs concrete skills, m a technological society, both for 
individual mobihty as well as community development 

Hence, the trouble with Black Studies as it now exists is that the field 
has been distorted and corrupted by its adversaries and dieir imitators 
into the study of blackness alone Thus Black Studies have evolved, up 
to now, mto three basic types 

First IS what we may call ‘ Negro studies " This is by far the most 
prevalent It is restricted to recounbng our historical travails and ferret- 
mg out black contributions to an oppressive “civilization ” This may 
allow blacks to rediscover their identity as a people and mcrease their 
self-respect, but otherwise their intellectual life remains largely a bour- 
geois abstraction, their education separated from our daily life 

Black Studies was never intended to be merely a means of learning 
about our past It was a pedagogical innovation, not meant to be re- 
stricted to the study alone, with the same old methodology, of the history 
and culture of black people It should be a new approach to scholarship 
and teaching which would prepare black students to function in the hard 
times ahead, while clearing the way for the ultimate humanization of 
a decadent American society Unless Black Studies is dedicated to those 
tasks it will be useless if not detrimental 

Black Studies must include race analysis, class analysis, and the study 
of the oppressor as well as his black victims There must be study of 
the march toward freedom of other peoples in other eras and other 
lands — why they succeeded, their failures, and analysis of their goals 
and their tactics Beyond this, every Black Studies program should 
examine the use and methods of publishing and propaganda, just as it 
should include technical skills (mathematics, engineenng, medicine) 
taught from a black perspective in, of, and by the black community 
A second type of program to avoid is a detnmental variety of pseudo- 
Black Studies that is being foisted on black students It consists of Negro 
professors trottmg out their old courses in Negro history, Negro litera- 
ture, painting, music, and the like, although these courses are now called 
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"black,” tbeir ideology and methodology remain unchanged There 
should be more to Black Studies than a person with a black skm lectur- 
mg to students on “the Negro 

A third kmd oi undesirable program is often found on white campuses 
in small towns where few of the students and none of the faculty are 
black There, white professors may dust off old courses m race relations, 
primitive art, ancient history, race and minorities in America, social prob- 
lems, criminology, and urban problems (any kmd of problem) and sub- 
title them ‘ black” or "Afro American” this or that Unfortunately, the 
courses continue to be taught from a white liberal moderate perspective 
These types of studies are undesirable because they not only fail to 
mold the proper identity but they also sidetrack the black student in his 
preparation for the struggle against oppression and for saving and build- 
mg a black nation It is better to have no Black Studies at all than a 
program which is false and m the long nan damaging 

Even many well meaning black advocates of black education begin 
with basically accurate notions of Black Studies but do not go far 
enough, being satisfied to call for relevance to the black experience 
These are vahd expressions, but they can have more than one meanmg 
The black experience can be taught exclusively from an atavistic perspec 
tive which, though black enough, looks to the past instead of the future 
Black Studies cannot be relevant to the needs of the black community 
without a perspective that is geared to the pohbcal and social changes 
necessary for hberatmg and developmg the black community 

This perspective cannot be gamed from poetry and history and music 
alone It is not enough to read black history, listen to jazz music, or 
wnte pretty poetry, author weighty books or revolutionary songs In- 
stead, m the words of Frantz Fanon, we “must fashion the revolution 
with the people And if you fashion it with the people, the songs will 
come by themselves, and of themselves 
Those who retort that math, science, and technology can be acquired 
outside the Black Studies cumculum forget the basis for the Black Studies 
movement m the first place to permit black students to overcome the 
handicaps of racism and generations of exclusion from the educational 
process In this sense, Black Studies is pedagogical and motivational 
Black students — any students — learn best in an atmosphere of 
familiarity Learning new things is at best a tenuous situation for the 
ps>chc of students and often a fnglitenmg experience They are letting 
go momentarily of wliat they are secure fn and grabbing onto something 
new, something of which they ha\c, perhaps, very little understanding 
In the case of black students, this is compounded by an alien education 
dominated by alien white referents But. if education was presented m 
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terms more familiar to them, they would be able to overcome many of 
the sociopsychological barriers which now obstruct their academic en- 
deavors This would be the aim of a good Black Studies program to 
offer black students an introducbon to formal education, couched in a 
way that makes sense to them Once this objective is accomplished, 
black students, particularly in technological and scientific fields, will be 
able to swim out at last into the stormy sea of American scholarship 
and, in turn, relate it to the black struggle 

In the final analysis, then, there are two basic approaches or mstru- 
ments for making a course black One is the historical approach, in 
which the contributions of blacks and other nonwhites are interwoven 
with discussions of the rest of the course content For instance, the 
Phoenicians invented geometry, algebra derives even etymologically 
from the Arabic, Africans mvented iron, the first person to experiment 
on the human heart was black, and so on This kind of information 
would tend to give black students a sense of involvement and identity 
with the field they are studying 

The other instrument for making a course black — and perhaps the 
most important — is the test of relevance One of the more obvious ele 
ments of relevance involves content Thus, instead of discussing stocks 
and bonds and promissory notes m elementary school mathematics, it 
might be preferable to say “if you loot one store and bum two, how 
many do you have left?' Or, “If you fall behind m your house rent 
three months and borrow enough to pay a month’s rent, how many rent 
payments do you sbll owe?" 

However, this method involves merely infusmg black referents and 
content into the methodology of the course But, we must repeat, the 
essential character of a course in black math and science, as well as in 
history and/or culture, revolves around its ideology, its perspective, and 
Its methodology, from which its content is more or less derived Any 
course or system of education has the function, or part of the function, 
of transmitting skills, loyally, and deportment appropriate to some in- 
stitutional or normative order 

Inasmuch as the content of a Black Studies course is derived primarily 
from the black expenence (the black struggle and its needs), it is largely 
empirical and experimental in nature Hence, textbooks typically would 
be disdained in preference for creative syllabi (produced often with 
student collaboration) and guidelines culled from the laboratory of life 

This curriculum would include directed activities to get students out 
mto the community and allow them to live, rather than merely memoriz- 
ing, whatever it is they are learning Classroom activities would be 
supplemented by fieldwork and apprenticeships in the community where 
students can expenence the phenomena treated m the classroom 
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A class m black history and culture might require the establishment 
of a Black History Club or a Black Culture Club, which would organize 
the community around Us own identity as a by product of the learning 
process Panels of students could be obliged to hold discussions on black 
history and culture before elementary school groups, in church base- 
ments, or wherever space was available 

The possibilities are even greater, of course, for such subjects as black 
economics, black pohtics, black journalism, and the like, where students 
additionally should do apprenticeships and fieldwork in connection with 
classroom discussions Thus, the student obtams a more relevant educa- 
tion, testmg out theories learned in the laboratory of hfe against experi 
ences and observation in the community As education is made more 
relevant to the black community and its needs, the community becomes 
more relevant to (or involved m) the educational process In tymg 
education to dady hfe and Us needs, black education will have an impact 
on education m America as a whole 


Processes and Predictions 

In a sense southern schools are more mtegrated today than northern 
schools This situation grows out of the history of segregation Segrega- 
tion was legal in the South In the North, segregation was not legal, 
and therefore other ways, social and ecological, developed to keep blacks 
segregated The South did not need these other methods because segre 
gaUon was protected by law Then the Supreme Court Decision of 1954 
came along and it had a greater impact in the South than in the North 
The South, not having developed the subtle social and political mstru 
ments for keeping blacks segregated, was less able than the North to 
resist the new integration law In 1970, 51 percent of the Negroes in 
the northern and western states were attending highly segregated {90 to 
100 percent minority) schools, but m the South only 33 percent of the 
Negroes were in such schools " 

Back in 1961 I wrote an article on my home town school in Slick, 
Oklahoma It was surpnsing how fast integration had gone in that small 
mral community A black person was queen of the school, chosen by tlie 
students in a popular election, tlie president of the senior class was also 
hhek However, Uicre were no social events, like dances All of these 
had heen cut out to avoid mixing But while the youngsters were at 
scliool. It was remarkably integrated and working smoothly Tlie whites 
m the community stated that tliey did not like integration but it was the 
law and thej wanted to abide by the law I ended the article by saying 
tlut die South may one day oscilake die North 

One reason for this situation is that die South is poorer than the 
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North and simply cannot afford the expense of supporting two separate 
school systems For example, Shck had two schools, two buildmgs This 
was a financial burden The black school was supported by the county, 
whereas the white school was supported by the town of Shck The town 
was broke, more impoverished than the county Therefore, when the 
Supreme Court outlawed segregation, our school was promptly mtegrated 
Otherwise the white students would have had to go twelve miles to 
another school Ironically, we had a better school than the whites be- 
cause they had built our school up when integration was being talked 
about They improved our school m an effort to keep us satisfied and 
to show that they were providing for the Negroes 

But when the Supreme Court decision came and the other school was 
m financial trouble, they did not mtegrate the whites into our school, 
they mtegrated the blacks mto the older white building, because they 
did not want to say that whites were going to a black school It was 
better for the blacks to go to the white school That way they could 
keep the principals and the staff and }ust hire a few black teachers 
Even though the black school had a new building, it was not used 
and was allowed to deteriorate and collapse 

BUSING 

Busmg is not new Black children were bused m the past to keep them 
segregated 1 rode a bus The white school bus came through my neigh- 
borhood and passed my door, but I had to wait for the black bus Some- 
times it did not come, occasionally it broke down or got stuck in a 
ditch Nevertheless, even if the while bus came by at those times, it 
stiff could not pick me up — it was prohibited by law from doing so 
Therefore, I had to walk to school sometimes through mud or snow 
Although segregationists’ reactions to busmg have been strongly 
negative, sometimes approachmg violence, blacks generally are am- 
bivalent about it Those blacks most outspoken against busmg believe 
that students should attend sdioob in their own neighborhoods In ad- 
dition, blacks who oppose busing generally wish to add the concept 
of community control of sdiools in the black community This view 
holds that busmg disintegrates the child and his community relations, 
separates school and community development, and offsets the effort to 
improve the quality of black schools, with their special reference to the 
needs of the black student and the black community The Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, backed by behavioral and social science inter- 
pretations then cvurent, held that separate educational facilities were 
inherently unequal because of unfavorable psychological and social con- 
sequences for the segregated duld On the other hand, black community 
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control advocates denied this charge, claiming that separate schools 
under the direction of blacks were uniquely quahfied to infuse black 
pride into black children This approach was kindled by the discourag- 
ing delays m school desegregation and by the general loss of faith in 
the prospects for black assimilation The result has been the "black 
power” cry for black self determination 

INTEGRATION THROUGH SEPARATISM 

One of the ironies of race relations is that separatism may lead to 
integration On the college campus, for example, the cry for Black 
Studies, with its separatist overtones, has not only brought more students 
into Black Studies but has also inspired other departments to recruit 
token blacks, both as teachers and as students The result is that there 
has been more integration on college campuses in the past few years, 
because of the separatist movement, than there was m generations of 
legal struggles by the NAACP 

There are many examples to illustrate that integration may come about 
as a result of separatist efforts I was recently called as a consultant to 
Baldwin Wallace College in Ohio There had been a conflict between 
black students and the admmistration, and an eight member panel was 
formed to try to work out some ideas The black students were com- 
plaining about not getting into the campus newspaper, so I suggested 
that they start their own paper It worked In fact, they did not actually 
start their own newspaper — diey merely began to start it, and the 
white newspaper came to them I went back there two or three months 
later and the blacks were all over the white paper I suggested the 
same approach to some blacks who wanted to get into a Greek fraternity 
My advice was to start their own black fraternity The administration 
was reluctant to charter it, but when the issue came to public notice 
the white fraternities invited several black students to join So, if 
you want integration, you somebmes have to push for separabon 
This method works because whites fear that blacks may gam power 
by controlling an independent orgamzabon Individuals acting alone are 
usually ineffectual, but a well-organized group is perceived as a threat 
to white control Tins is what mal.es community control of schools such 
a controversial issue It is not simply that administrators do not want 
to relinquish Uicir command of the schools, it is that whites generally 
arc afraid of what blacks would do if they gained control 

In the Ocean HiU-Urownsvillc district, the New York City schools 
agreed to an experiment They set up five schools as a separate, black- 
controlled s>stcm Tlic local residents wanted black studies black 
music, bbek culture, so they Bred some white teachers to make room 
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for black teachers That brought a citywide strike by white teachers, 
and the experiment ended 

The crucial issue in such struggles is. Who is going to run the schools 
and for what ends? — to serve assimilation, to serve the black con- 
sciousness movement, or ivhat? The more that blacks try to get com- 
munity control, the more the whites will try to integrate them First 
the blacks get pohticians elected Then they say, “We’re m a majority 
m the central cities and therefore we are going to try to control these 
cities " Immediately the establishment comes up with the idea of 
regionalism the level of government will be moved up from the city to 
the region — and whites will still be m die majority and shll m control 

This strategy leads black mihtants to suspect the establishment of 
trymg to avoid confronting the real problems, and trymg to destroy 
any solidarity the blacks may have achieved The closing of Negro col- 
leges in the South is interpreted m this hght As soon as a school shows 
signs of student initiative or rebellion, it is consolidated mto a white 
school This was the case with Flonda A and M and Florida State 
Umversity, and with Arkansas A and M, which has gone into Arkansas 
State University, and is currently an issue at my alma mater — Langston 
University 

It IS ironical that, m the first part of this century, whites used segrega 
tion to hold down the black race, while m the second half they used 
integration — at least, token mtegration — to hold blacks down 

Separatism and integration are not ends m themselves — they are only 
means to an end, that end being elevahon Sometimes separatism may 
be used, sometimes integration, but the goal is the empowerment of 
the people 

THE PROCESS OF CHANCE 

Racial problems, even m large cities, can be worked out over time 
Through confiict we will reach a new harmony It is a dialectical process, 
as the Marxists would call it Out of the struggle between competing, 
contradictory elements can come a new harmony, a synthesis of the old 
and tlie new Indeed, the only way to achieve a true and lasting 
harmony is to brmg the sources of disharmony to the surface, contend 
with them there, and resolve the underlymg problem Perpetuating a 
false, superficial harmony only postpones the resolution of the problem, 
but probing beneath the surface and confronting the disharmony usually 
produces a result disUnct from either of the original contending forces 
Busing and community control are two examples of issues which will 
anse from time to time, yet from the conflicts between vanous pomts 
of view will eventually evolve a synthesis that will be sabsfactory to a 
majonty of the people 
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Black education will change Blacks in Amenca do not exist m a 
vacuum They are products, in large part, of American society and are 
affected by its trends and direcbons Thus, as white attitudes about 
education change, so will black education 

The pace of change may seem slow to people hke myself, but it is 
evident that a great shift abeady has occurred m the attitudes of whites 
toward blacks and also in the attitudes of blacks toward themselves 
Only ten years ago I could not have eaten m a restaurant in Atlanta, 
Georgia, even if I had been wearing a soldier suit Change occurs m a 
cumulative way, and there will probably be even more changes in the 
years ahead 

Teachers* attitudes are already shifting Teachers are very conserva- 
tive, as a whole, and also rather naive politically They are middle- 
Amencan type people, black teachers as well as whites Yet some 
teachers have become interested in blade things, even at the kmdergarten 
level Textbooks are including blacks, though cautiously 

The black movement is far larger than it wa^ a few years ago If 
something becomes fashionable, then teachers’ attitudes may be changed 
more Now some teachers wear Afro hairdos, whereas m the old days, 
even if they wanted to, the pnncipal would not have allowed it Some 
teachers today are miUtants, which was not the case six or seven 
years ago 

I have met militants teaching in pubhc schools all over the country 
They arc not the leaders of the movement — not the visible, symbolic 
leaders, and they are not so activist as to cause pressure to be brought 
against the school But still, they are rank and file members of various 
organizations and they identify with the black movement This is a 
new dcNclopmcnt withm the past five years, and it will increase 

Horace Mann Bond said that education has never led, it has always 
served as a means of preparing people to fit into the system The 
function of education is to prepare people to fit into society in a 
Socially acceptable way Wc cannot expect the school system to revolu- 
tionize society when the economic and political systems arc as they arc 
Tlicy conUol the cducaUonal s>stem. and not the other way around 
Tlic college president docs not rule the college, it is tlic trustees, the 
governor’s office, and the big economic interests who control it We found 
tUU out clcaily in ifie btc iq6os when some students would kidnap a 
dean and present him with nonncgotuhle demands Tliere was no way 
tiul the dean could grant these demands, even if he wanted to 
He WT>uU luve to settle it with his superiors -the president and the 
pu%vrjful people campus 

king to the futuic. wc can «pcct reforms and perhaps movement 
towinl a icw.ulwn ot llicic pioWcins. but wo cannot expect a total 
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remedy of the situation in education until society m general has been 
revised Nevertheless, we have to keep fighting on every front We must 
try to make changes in the educational system, too Although the 
school alone cannot transform society, it is one of the mam opinion 
makers, and helps to shape peoples* attitudes To that extent, education 
could have an impact on what people are thinking, what they will 
tolerate, and perhaps what our future leaders will think 
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Introduction 

American Indians are a people of great diversity In North America, 
before the arrival of European explorers and adventurers, several hun- 
dred major groups and approximately two hundred languages existed ^ 
The population has been estimated at anywhere from one to ten million 
people * By 1890, the ravages of disease and conquest had reduced the 
number of Indians in the United Stales to about 250,000 ® Now the 
population has risen to approximately 800,000 * 

American Indians still exhibit a diversity of life styles and cultures 
This diversity is a product not only of the large number of tnbes that 
existed in tlic past but also of present day living condibons Some In- 


A substantial amount of information m Um chapter is from To Llvo on This 
Earth cop>-ri{;ht © 1972 by Estelle Fuchs and Robert J Havighurst Reprinted 
b> ptnnhvion of Doublcday & Co , Inc. 
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dians are acculturated individuals who live in white, middle class com- 
munities and identify themselves as Indian by heritage rather than by 
language or culture Other Indians are very traditional reservation 
people who contmue to follow the old ways of life and still speak native 
languages About half of the Indians m the United States live on reser- 
vations in tribally oriented communities, while the rest live off the 
reservation, m situabons ranging from small, predominantly Indian, rural 
communities to enclaves in large cities such as San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago ® 

The majority of Indian children attend public schools Of the 267,000 
pupils attending elementary or secondary schools in 1970, 197,000 were 
m public schools,® 51,000 were in schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and 18.000 were enrolled m mission or other private 
schools ’ In addition to these elementary and secondary pupils, about 
30,000 Indians were enrolled in some form of higher education ® How- 
ever, the academic achievement of Indian pupils is lower than the aver- 
age of the white majority, and many Indian adolescents drop out before 
completing high school * 

The problems of Indian education can be understood best in terms of 
cultural differences The label culturally deprived generally implies that 
a child has no culture The fact 1$ that his culture is simply different 
from the culture of the dominant society Cultural differences underlie 
many of the difficulties of educabng Indian children today, and are the 
mam considerabon of this chapter 

The following section summarizes the history of Indian education in 
the United States Other secbons will deal with elementary and secon 
dary educabon and higher education The concluding section discusses 
the importance of respect for Indian culture, both for naUve Americans 
and for the larger society 


History 

In Indian communibes educabon of the young was informal rather than 
formal Children learned by miitatmg their elders m play and by being 
taught skills appropriate to their roles m adult life The elders mstilled 
values and atbtudes through folk tales and instructional dialogues con- 
ducted m the evening Educabon was essenbal to the survival of the 
community because it instructed the individual m his role m society*® 
Formal education was introduced to the Amencan Indian by mission 
ones, who equated educabon, Christianity, and the virtues of civibzed 
European life The missionaries viewed education as a means of baming 
Indians who could communicate and negotiate with the Europeans For 
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mal education for tlie white colonists was largely a matter of training 
ministers, and it was hoped that Indians could be educated to become 
missionaries to their own people 

By the 1650s an Indian college was founded at Harvard to instruct 
Indian youth in the same classically oriented curriculum that their white 
contemporaries were studying Of the first eight Indian students at Har- 
vard five died and three returned home, but later students learned to 
translate Greek and Latin Dartmouth College grew out of an academy 
established m New Hampshire by the Reverend Eleazor Wheelock for 
the education of Indians The college did not, however, remain an 
exclusively Indian institution but soon began to attract the sons of colo- 
nists as well 

Indian people regarded the value of formal, classical education as 
highly questionable One leader commented 

Several of our young people were formerly brouglit up at the colleges of the 
Northern Provinces, they were mstructed in all your Sciences, but, when they 
came back to us, they were bad Runners, ignorant of every means of living in 
the Woods, unable to bear either Cold or Hunger, knew neither how to build 
a Cabin, take a Deer, or kill an Enemy, spoke our Language imperfectly, were 
therefore neither fit for Hunters, Warriors, nor Counsellors, they were totally 
good for nothing 

After thanking the whites for offermg education, the Indians proposed 
to give white youth a more adequate education 

If the Gentlemen of Vn-ginia wiU send us a Dozen of their Sons, we will take 
great Care of their Education, instruct them in all we know, and make Men of 
them 

The response of other groups to the white man*s education was more 
favorable Among the Cherokee and the Choctaw m the southeastern 
part of the country, tnbal leaders encouraged the educational work of 
missionaries In the 18205 the Choctaw voted money from their treasury 
that had been gained from a treaty by which tnbal lands were ceded 
to the whites, to support the building and maintenance of missionary 
schools By accommodating to the white man’s ways, the Cherokee and 
Choctaw hoped to establish themselves as civilized equals with their 
white neighbors and thus be accepted rather than be forced from their 
lands Tiro Cherokee also devised a consUtution. adopted a written lan- 
guage created by Sequoyah, and published a newspaper, the Cherokee 
Phoenix But Urey were sUll forced to move from their homelands in 
Georgia to the territory of what b now Oklahoma, west of the Mississippi 
Bivcr There they re established their school systems, achieved higher 
rates of hlcracj m English and Cherokee Ulan white settlers had m 
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English alone, and maintained the best school system west of the Missis- 
sippi, until their nations were dissolved by federal government action in 
1906 

Education was a mixed blessmg, even diough the Indians tried to use 
it to improve their situation, it sometimes backfired agamst them For 
example, it was the educated, mixed bloods m the Choctaw tnbe who 
negotiated the treaty which gave up their land and provided for their 
removal There was a deep split in the tnbe between the full bloods and 
the mixed bloods The white man dealt with the mixed bloods because 
they were more like himself they were better educated, could speak 
English, and could read and write In a sense, they sold out their own 
people 

These treaties, of which 389 were signed with various tnbes between 
1778 and 1871, paved the way for federal responsibility over Indian 
education In return for the land the Indians relinquished, they were 
generally given money payments, guarantees of the mtegnty of the land 
they retained, and educational services The government’s first educa- 
tional provisions were made m a treaty with the Senecas m 1792, and 
later agreements also provided such things as school buildmgs and teach- 
ers of agriculture Treaties are still the legal basis for federal schools 
for Indian children and for government support of private schools and 
public schools attended by Indians 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, missionaries were the 
major source of Indian education, providing mstruction m morals as well 
as in reading, writing, and the practical arts of farming and housewifery 
The boarding school situation was considered desirable smce it removed 
Indian children from their own culture, enabling missionanes to teach 
them the values of Christianity more easily When children rebelled 
against the harsh discipline and parents refused to send their children to 
school because of the physical punishment, the missionaries prevailed 
on the Cherokee tnbal council to enact a law requiring all parents to 
return their children to school after vacations or pay all the expenses that 
had been incurred m their education 

The first nonmission school to be supported by the government was 
not established until i860 Throughout the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the government supported both mission and secular schools 
The first major boarding school to be located off a reservation was 
Carlisle Barracks, established m 1879 m an unused army mstallabon in 
Penns>l\ania The founder of the school, Richard Pratt, was an army 
captain who had worked among the Cheyenne after they had been 
driven from their homeland on the northern plains and were imprisoned, 
first m OUalioma and then m Flonda, because they had tned to escape 
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Their plight affected Pratt deeply, and he decided that the only way 
to save Indian people from complete extinction was to educate them to 
tahe up the white man’s way of life and hve m white society 

Paradoxically, this justification for education stressed the survival of 
the individual at the expense of tribal cultures Yet Carhsle was also a 
catalyst for a Pan Indian movement during the late iSoos and early 
igoos It brought together Indians of many tribes and contributed to 
the formation of an educated Indian elite who would be the initiators 
of change in Indian society 

A key part of Pratt’s educational system at Carlisle was the ‘outing 
system,’ by which students were sent dunng summer sessions to live 
and work with white families This device was intended to expose them 
to the “benefits” of the white way of life and to teach them how to live 
m white society During the early days of the system it did perhaps aid 
the students, but in later years abuses crept into the system, and students 
were sent out to work for families more or less as servants 

A strong emphasis on manual labor for Indian students has been a 
part of formal Indian education smce its beginning and it continues up 
to the present m most government off reservation boarding schools In 
1884 the Bureau of Indian Affairs established four major off reservation 
boarding schools Haskell Institute m Kansas, Chilocco Institute m Okla- 
homa, Stewart Institute in Nevada, and Riverside Institute in California 
These were vocational training institutions, and they continue to serve 
Indian people throughout the United States, offering programs at the 
high school, post-high school, and, m the case of Haskell, junior college 
level 

By the first part of the twentieth century the appalling living con 
ditions of Indian people began to attract the attention of reformers 
The Society of American Indians was founded in igii by a group of 
educated Indians who hoped to show that Indian people were capable of 
academic education and achievement m white society Charles Kastman, 
a Santee Sioux who had spent the first fifteen years of his life among 
his people before going to Dartmouth College, was one of the most 
widely known members of the Society The emphasis of the Society, 
howe\er, was not on the preservabon of Indian culture but rather upon 
the necessity for young people to become acculturated into the while 
man’s way of life, reservations should be maintained only until those 
who could not accuUurate Ind died mUe reform organizations, such 
as die American Indian Defense AssociaUon founded m 1923, also 
accepted lha idea that the Indian must gi\e up his separate existence 
and become part of Uie dominant white society 

In response to the actiMtics of these reform organizaUons, tlie Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs in 1926 commissioned a major study of Indians m the 
United States The report, prepared under the supervision of Louis 
Menam and usually called the Menam Report, appeared in 1928 It 
documented die intolerable conditions of Indian life — inadequate hous- 
mg, rampant disease (especially tuberculosis), inadequate health care, 
unemployment, and poverty It pointed out that much of the poverty 
was due to the Indians’ loss of land, which had resulted from the General 
Allotment Act in 1889 By die terms of this act, Indians were given 
tribal land on an individual-ownership basis, and the surplus land, re- 
maming after this distribution, reverted to the federal government for 
sale to the public Many Indian people, unfamiliar with concepts of 
private property and ownership, had sold their land for cash or had been 
defrauded out of it by land speculators 

The Menam report was parbcularly cntical of the BIA’s educational 
program, exposing such conditions as overcrowded dormitories, inade- 
quate diet, and physical punishment inflicted on children The report 
denounced the reservation system for the isolation that it imposed on 
Indian people, and it concluded that the best way to improve living 
standards would be to educate Indians so that they could be assimilated 
into white society Again, it was believed that Indians could survive 
only if their culture was destroyed and the white culture was imposed 
upon them 

The Menam report marked the begmnmg of a shift in Bureau policy 
After 1928 the Bureau’s appropnations for education increased dramati- 
cally, and some attempt was made to deal with conditions in govern- 
ment schools Soon a major portion of the Bureau’s budget was allocated 
to education, designed to assimilate the Indian into the mainstream of 
society 

Another policy shift came in 1934 with the Johnson O’Malley Act 
This was part of legislation known as the Indian New Deal Under 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs John Colher, the New Deal was an 
attempt to correct the conditions detailed by the Menam Report The 
sale of allotted Indian land was halted and the remaining surplus land 
was returned to the tnbes The suppression of Indian religions was for- 
bidden Indian arts and craCu were encouraged as a means of develop- 
ing economic opportunities on rescrvahons Tnbal councils were to be 
organized and would be given legal status, so that tribes could be dealt 
with as olficially recognized bodies The BIA was given the right to 
contract with states for educational services for Indian children The 
boarding school system was to be ended Again, exposure to while 
society was considered an essential part of the educational process for 
Indian children 
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The Johnson O’Malley Act was an attempt to move away from the 
strictly Indian school by paying public school systems to educate Indian 
children Johnson O'Malley funds were not intended to take the place 
of public school money but rather to supplement it m ways that would 
provide for the special needs of Indian pupils, such as remedial programs, 
hot lunches, transportation to and from school, and special expenses that 
Indian parents were often unable to pay out of their own pockets The 
Act set policy that has guided Indian education ever since, though not 
all of Its objectives have been achieved For example, boarding schools 
were supposed to be closed down, but some Indian children live too far 
from public schools, and therefore several off-reservation boarding 
schools still operate 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

This section of the chapter, discussing elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, consists of two parts The first describes the structure of Indian 
education today The second part examines cultural factors that present 
problems in educating Indian students in white oriented school systems 

THE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Three different sources provide elementary and secondary education for 
native Americans the United States government through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, local public school systems, and private sponsors, rehgious 
and secular The kind of schools that Indian children attend depends 
to a large extent upon the living conditions of the children’s families or 
guardians Indian people today live m one of three situations 

Some reside on reservations where they may be quite remote from 
the dommant society This remoteness is especially true for tnbes such 
as the Papago m Arizona, the Tlmgit in Alaska, and the Navajo pre- 
dominantly in Anzona In such areas, reservation day schools are pro- 
vided, or children are sent to off-reservahon boarding schools such 
as Chemawa m Oregon or Chilocco m Oklahoma In some isolated areas 
rehgious groups maintain schools 

A second major living situation is Uiat of people m small, rural com- 
munities, ptiliaps on or near a reservation or perhaps at some distance 
from It People m these communities generally participate in a money 
cconoin> and may move fairly easily between the Indian group and 
neighboring non-Indian commumtics In some of these communities 
EnglUh is the maior language, whereas in others a native language may 
l>c nKiVcn mote often The QiunauU m Washington stale, the Mcnom- 
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inee m Wisconsin, and the Ojibwe in Minnesota are examples of situ- 
ations where English is likely to be the major language The more 
isolated Cherokee m Oklahoma and tire Crow in Montana are examples 
of predominantly native language speaking communities The younger 
children generally go to an all Indian or mainly Indian public school 
and later go to integrated secondary schools that serve a larger area and 
are attended by many non Indians 

As a third situation, about 40 percent of all Indians live in urban 
areas, either m mdividual families or m predominantly Indian neighbor- 
hoods These children attend pubic schools, sometimes in significant 
numbers in schools serving Indian neighborhoods In 1970, six cities 
each reported more than one thousand Indian pupils in their pubhc 
schools Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago 

Federal subsidies support at least in part, the education of 70 percent 
of Indian pupils attending pubhc schools Smce tribal land on reser- 
vations is not subject to taxation, the enrollment of Indian children m 
pubhc schools on or near reservations presents an added burden to these 
school districts The Johnson O’Malley Act of 1934 helps to offset that 
burden, as do two more recent Acts Public Law 815 provides supple- 
mentary funds for the construction of public schook which serve Indian 
children, and P L 874 provides impact aid similar to that given to 
areas where military installations are present 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates 78 boarding schools and 121 
day schools These serve a large portion of American Indians still living 
on or near reservations There is no clear cut opinion as to whether or 
how far the government’s financial responsibilities should extend to 
Indians who do not hve on reservations At any rate, two out of three 
Indian children of school age are being educated at federal expense, 
either directly m BIA operated schools, or indirectly in public schools 
reimbursed by the government*’ 

The Bureau operates two kinds of schools boarding schools both on 
and off reservations, and day schools on reservations Not every Indian 
child IS compelled to go to a government school, indeed, not every child 
is eligible to go to such a school Boarding schools are mtended to serve 
students who live so far from a public school that transportahon is im- 
practical, or whose home environment is judged so bad that they would 
benefit from a different environment, or whose emotional or educational 
problems are so se\ere that they cannot succeed m a normal public 
school setting Day schools serve some areas far distant from public 
school facilities 
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EVALUATIONS 

Bureau schools have often been criticized for their failure to provide 
adequate education for Indian children For example, the Kennedy sub- 
committee report in 1968 expressed much dissatisfaction with BIA edu- 
cation, and supported its criticism by citing lower acluevement rates for 
Indian children than for non-Indian children 1“ However, other factors 
have been menUoned to counter the cnUeisms It must be borne in mind 
that the very policies that determine admission to BIA boarding schools 
bring into being a student population that may be handicapped by 
emotional, educational, or environmental problems before they reach 
school In addition, the school itself is affected by financial and personnel 
problems Bureau schools on reservations are often located m extremely 
isolated areas, and teacher turnover is very high because of the limited 
opportunities for contact with the dominant society 

Although per pupil expenditure by the Bureau is higher than in public 
school districts, much of this money is spent on supportive services such 
as travel money for students to and from schools and dormitory atten- 
dants in boarding schools However, a study m 1970 showed that board- 
ing schools were painfully understaffed m the areas of psychological and 
counsebng services These very services are the ones that should be 
most abundantly provided because of the problems that students in the 
schools bring with them The Kennedy subcommittee found that only 
1 percent of Indian children throughout the nation are taught by Indian 
teachers Generally, teachers in Bureau schools are non Indian These 
teachers usually come into the Bureau ignorant of the culture of the 
children with whom they will be working This lack of understanding 
often creates a barrier between the teacher and the people of die com- 
munity, a barrier that may lead to distrust on the part of the students 
and parents and to frustration on the part of the teacher over his or her 
inability to communicate with them 

Although the failures of the Bureau of Indian Affairs have drawn many 
complaints from Indian people, other aspects of the educational system 
have also been cnticized Most schools, BIA and public, offer a tra- 
diUonal curriculum with little or no emphasis on Indian culture It is 
not surpnsing, therefore, that Havi^urst and Fuchs found that Indian 
students generally are not enthusiastic about their schooling They do 
not exert themselves, nor do they feel that it is important to do well in 
school The notion of formal education does not occupy as large a place 
m the life of an Indian student as it does for his white counterpart 20 
On the other hand, most Indian students are not overtly hostile to 
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school, in general they speak favorably about it and their teachers, al 
though some make specific complaints The mildness of student criti- 
cisms, for the most part, may be attributable to the fact that Indians 
lack adequate standards for evaluatmg their schools and teachers In- 
dian students do not know much about other schools or about alter- 
natives to the kmds of teachers and curricula that they have in their own 
schools, especially m isolated areas There might be more criticism if 
Indian people had a wider experience with other school systems Con- 
sequently, while Indian parents may generally express approval of the 
schools, diis approval does not necessarily mean that the schools really 
are satisfactory It means only that the parents are not aware of alterna- 
tives to the present forms of educabon The most positive evaluabon 
of school generally comes from the more isolated, all Indian schools 
In contrast, the most negabve cnbcism comes from Indians who have 
had the greatest mteracbon with white, urban commumbes and have 
Uved in places where Indian students are a minority in the total school 
population ” 

INDIAN CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 

Indian people in recent years have been attempting to take more le 
sponsibility for educatmg their own children The idea of self determi- 
nation IS an increasingly important factor in contemporary Indian societies 
For a long hme the Bureau of Indian Affairs has controlled most aspects 
of Indian life, from the admimstrabon of trust land to educabon Now, 
however, there are signs of change In 1970 President Nixon issued a 
statement stressing the government's commitment to allowing Indian 
people to assume the administration of their own affairs, the BIA would 
be a service and advisory agency rather than a management one 
This self determination is most evident in the field of education 
Under the Johnson O’Malley Act, money is available for private and 
public schools which enroll Indian children Indian groups are organiz- 
mg to apply for these funds, and to provide educational programs for 
their children More recent Icgislahon affecting Indian education and 
government policy is embodied in Title IV of S 659, passed in June 
1972 Known as the Indian Educabon Act, it provides for assistance to 
Indian educabon by adding various Indian titles to the Elementary and 
Secondary Act It establishes an Office of Indian Educabon within the 
U S Office of Educabon, and it also sets up a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Indian Education to guide governmental policies 

Three examples illustrate the recent activity of Indian people in es- 
tablishing and controlling schools that serve tlieir children Rough Rock 
IS a community of one thousand on the Navajo reservation, sixteen miles 
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from the nearest paved road, eighty miles from the nearest hospital, and 
one hundred miles from the closest sizable town Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School was established by the Navajo tnbe m 1966 with money 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Ofiice of Economic Opportu- 
nity The school has 250 pupils, from preschool through grade ten To 
receive money, the Navajo tribe established a private, nonprofit corpo- 
ration The corporation then placed control of the school in the hands 
of a board of education elected by the community The board members 
are Navajos, most of whom have only minimal formal education The 
school operates with a bicultural curriculum, and it encourages parents to 
visit the school and to learn about the educational program The dor- 
mitories are supervised chiefly by residents of local communities 

Ramah High School, on another part of the huge Navajo reservation, 
IS the first Indian-controlled high school since the Cherokee and Choctaw 
school systems were closed m the nmeteenth century Ramah was estab- 
hshed m 1968 for students who lacked transportation to the public school 
and who did not want to go far away to a federal boarding school It 
had 140 students m 1970 and is funded by the BIA, OEO, and private 
foundations Its curriculum parallels that of regular public high schools, 
with the addition of Navajo culture 
Pine Point School on the White Earth Chippewa reservation in Minne- 
sota has a govemmg board composed of Indian parents from the commu- 
nity of Ponsford The school has been granted temporary autonomy, re- 
moving it from the control of the local public school district Funding is 
primarily through Johnson O Malley monies and other federal subsidies 
The curriculum is strongly oriented toward Ojibwe culture, with instruc- 
tion as well in the Ojibwe language 
Although schools for Indian children are still constrained by state re- 
quirements m matters of funding, textbooks, and teacher certification, 
Indian people are demanding and receiving a larger voice in the policies 
that affect their children Throughout the nation this trend is making 
schools more responsive to the cultural values and educational needs of 
Indian pupils 

PnODLEMS OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Altliough Indian children do not perform as well on standard tests as 
non Indian children, they are certainly no less intelligent On the con- 
hory, flierc is much evidence that all children, whether categomed by 
race, nationality, or socioeconomic status, have, on the average, the same 
mtelhgence and ability to learn For example, Oglala Sioux children 
on tile Pino Ridge Reservation were given a standard test of mental 
development constructed by the psychologist Jean Piaget, and their 
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scores were compared with those of a typical group of children in 
Geneva, Switzerland The performances of the Sioux children and the 
Swiss children were practically identical The researcher concluded that 
“The mfenonties shovm by I Q tests among Indian children are depen* 
dent upon the nature of the tests themselves, in particular their cultural 
'Content, since these inferiorities are not found when one analyzes the 
development of more fundamental concepts ”27 
Consequently, the lower average school achievement of Indian chil- 
dren must be due to factors other than innate ability — to some 
combination of their experiences m the school, family, and society Such 
factors include language, family background, peer pressure, economic 
level, and cultural differences — all, in a sense, functions of the cultural 
background from which these children come 

Indian culture is different m many ways from the culture of the white 
majority The attitudes of Indian children about work, authority, reward, 
punishment, competition, cooperation, all are influenced by traditions 
which developed m a situation very different from that of the Europeans 
who came to America To the original differences between Indian and 
white culture have been added the effects of several centuries of defeat, 
subjugation, exploitation, and attempts to suppress or completely 
exterminate Indian culture 

POVERTY The change from traditional subsistence patterns to the de- 
mands of a modem, money economy has left most Indian people m a 
state of poverty, a major factor m the hves of most Indian children As 
Havighurst points out 

Extieme poverty may have a seivous effect on a minority o£ Indian chddtea 
as it apparently does on a minority of poor families everywhere Uncertainty 
of income, uncertain employment, lack of contact with the institutions of the 
larger society, and disorganized family life, all of which are more prevalent 
among poor families than among other families, produce a hfe-style which 
severely handicaps the children of such a family for orderly school attendance 
and school achievement These conditions are to be found among some of the 
poorest Indian families, both on the reservations and in the urban setting 

Poverty often results in the Indian child’s inability to conform to the 
schools' norms of dress and behavior Even m a school that is predomi- 
nantly Indian, the teachers are most often white middle class people who 
ha\ e been trained in the institutions of a white, middle class society, 
and tlitir expectations are those of llicir own culture rather than that of 
their students 

Indians want many of Uic same tilings that other people want — a 
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a of difficulty for many Indian students is lan- 
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speak when spoken to and arc not gencral y engaged m dia ogue by 
aduhs Tlicv may be tramed. as a sign of respect, to avoid looking 
d,rccll> at the person who u speaking to them Yet this habit can be 
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about the value of c>c contact in establishing rapport with students 
And when elnld.en do not like part in class dueussions or answer ques- 
tions or converse with the teacher, the teacher may assume that they 
are less mlcUigcnt than ihc.r more verbal peers 
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Language presents a basic problem for many Indian children who 
come from homes in which a native language is spoken or the back- 
ground IS bilingual The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates that two- 
thirds of its pupils speak a native language at home Their first 
exposure to Enghsh may come in school, or English may be a rarely- 
used second language Yet m school — whether public. Bureau, or mission 
— the child is expected to study and respond m English Because of 
language problems many Indian children start school with a basic 
disadvantage They must spend the first year or two learning English 
before they can learn anythmg else This necessity often mvolves re- 
peating the first grade, m which case children are over age for their 
grade when they do begin to advance, and they may therefore be 
teased by their younger classmates These situations, as Rosahe and 
Murray Wax have noted, can be extremely frustrating, and may have 
long lasting consequences 

Language is also a factor m achievement testing, whereby Indian 
students are often recorded as having lower scores But, on nonverbal 
tests such as the Goodenough Draw A-Man test, Indian children have 
shown Significantly higher scores than they do on verbal tests which 
require reading ability ** 

To remedy these problems, the BIA is encouraging the use of linguistic 
techniques that will help Indian children gain an earlier command of 
English Teachers are being tramed in the ESL (English as a Second 
Language) approach Its objective is to move Indian children from the 
use of dieir native language to the stage m which English can be used 
as the language of instruction m the school 

Another approach advocates bilingual, bicultural instruction While 
agreeing that difficulty in school is strongly related to lack of fluency in 
English, advocates of the bilingual approach claim that the attempt to 
teach English to children who do not speak it as their native language 
IS, in itself, a large part of the problem To young Indian children, school 
may seem strange and disconcerting In addition, to have a new language 
imposed upon them can be even more frightening and frustrating There- 
fore they should first be taught to read and write in their own language, 
before any attempt is made to teach them literacy in English After 
they become familiar with the processes of reading and wnting their 
native language, these skills can be more easily generalized to English ** 
Such a bilmgual, bicultural approach is being used m a few schools 
At Rough Rock Demonstration School on the Navajo Reservation, Navajo 
IS the mam language of instrucbon for younger pupils and is supple- 
mented by a program m Navajo culture and language which continues 
through all grades Children begin preschool with four hours of spoken 
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Navajo and two hours of spoken English Written Navajo is added in 
kindergarten, while written English is not begun until the third grade 
In grades three to nine the emphasis is reversed, with two hours of 
spoken and wntten Navajo and four hours of spoken and written 
English 35 

Though the bilingual, bicultural approach looks promising, a number 
of practical difficulties hinder its development Many Indian languages 
do not have a standard system of spelling There are not enough relevant 
teaching matenals — primers, dictionaries, readers — in native languages 
Teacher training programs at most universities do not give much at- 
tention to the special problems mvolved m teaching minority groups 
Where community people with special skills in teaching language have 
been hired, the accreditation of the school has been threatened If these 
noncertified teachers are employed only as aides, then Indian culture 
and language are given lower status than English Many teachers and 
educators have not accepted the concept of bilingualism, holding instead 
to the melting-pot belief that Indians should be assimilated into the 
dominant white society, for this process a mastery of English is needed 
Resistance to the use of native language instruction in schools is met 
even m some Indian communities, where people believe that what their 
children need for success m the white man’s world is English, not a 
native language Their view is understandable m the past, active 
attempts were made to suppress Indian languages Former policies of 
government boarding schools and mission schools stated that the child 
must be deprived of his language, since it tied him to the culture that 
the schools were trying to educate out of him Many Indian parents 
who today resist the idea of bilingual education for their children may 
have undergone physical punishment for not speaking English when 
they were m school A number of Indian parents have refused to teach 
their children their native language 

For many Indian young people, however, the situation is changing 
There is a conscious attempt to restore Indian languages The language 
IS being looked on not as a handicap but as a source of identity and 
pride As Indians assume control of their schools, native languages are 
taught as part of Uic regular cumculum In Neah Bay, Washington, 
special summer programs m Makah language and culture have been 
conducted for Makah children m the public school by some of the older 
women of Uic tnbe Colleges and universities, too, are offenng courses 
in nati\c languages, and Uicsc attract both Indian and non-Indian stu- 
dents Sioux was taught at the University of California At Haskell Indian 
Junior College, in Kansas, classes m Crtck. Kiow a, Hopi, and Cherokee are 
giscn b> native speakers of those Unguagts Tlie University of Minne- 
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sota offers Dakota and Ojibwe, these languages fulfill the University’s 
language requirements 

PARENTAL ATTITUDES Children’s performance m school can be strongly 
influenced by parental attitudes Educational level of the parents, 
particularly of the mother, is a strong determinant of a student’s achieve- 
ment Yet formal education does not occupy the same place of im- 
portance in the Indian student’s life that it does m the lives of many 
white students Even well educated Indians do not necessarily believe 
that education is desirable for their children Parents who, in their own 
childhood, were punished for speaking Indian language or who have 
been disillusioned by their inability to get jobs even though they are 
educated do not look upon education as the road to opportunity that 
non Indian parents see for their children 

The attitudes of students at Haskell Indian Junior College, a Bureau 
school, might be taken as representative of a cross section of Indian 
attitudes generally Many students attend Haskell simply because there 
are few other options open to them The decision as to whether to con- 
tinue their education after graduating from high school was left up to 
them, without strong parental pressures On the other hand, some 
parents do want their children to be educated The Waxes observed that 
some Indian families “have become convinced that their corporate well 
being and prestige within the local community depend on gettmg at 
least some of their children through high school (and college, if possible) 
and thus into the better paying tnbal and bureau jobs ” Consequently, 
some Indian youths do not find it easy to leave school because this 
formidable body of elders blocks flieir retreat In some mstances this 
family pressure “is so strong that it puts outright dullards through 
college ’’ 

While the force of parental pressure may keep a student m school, 
it may be difficult for some parents to provide more than the most 
abstract kind of encouragement and advice The average educational 
level of Indian people in reservabon areas m 1968 was fifth grade 
Even though parents may want their children to succeed, their own 
experience with formal schoohng may have been so limited that they 
cannot fully appreciate the demands of a formal educational system, and 
therefore they can give only the most general encouragement to their 
children 

THE CAP BET%VEEN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY Indian children may exist 
in two worlds the world of the school, in which they are expected to 
speak English and concentrate on reading, wnting, and arithmetic, and 
tlie world of the home, where they speak a native language, are ex 
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pected to help with chores around the house, work in the fields, and 
take part in ceremonial activities of the community that may often take 
them out of school Their parents may encourage them to learn to read, 
although there is no readmg material available m the home They want 
their children to learn English but they speak to them in Ojibwe or 
Dakota or Navajo, or they may be actively hostile toward the school, 
viewing It as a place that their children are compelled by the govern- 
ment to attend 

This separation of school from the community is often a physical 
separation as well Many reservahon schools are some distance from 
students’ homes Even where the school is near a community, it is likely 
to be m a compound of school buildings and teachers’ homes, especially 
if it is a Bureau day school or a mission school The compound is per- 
ceived as a formidable place, into which children disappear m the 
morning and from which they reappear in the evening Or, the school 
may be represented only by the bus that comes to pick up children m 
the morning and return them in the evening 

Parents’ feelings of isolation from the school may be paralleled by the 
teachers’ feelings of isolation from the community The high turnover 
rate of teachers in remote Bureau schools often means that a teacher may 
come to the school, teach a year or two, and then leave, without ever 
really getting to know any of the parents of students Teachers who 
do remain at the school may settle mto a routine and teach for many 
years without making any attempt to get involved m the community 
Wax, Wax, and Dumont point out that most of the teachers in the 
elementary grades of the Pine Ridge reservation school are white married 
women or widows, middle aged or older, raised in the communities of 
the western plains Many of the young, idealistic teachers who enter 
such a situation are rapidly disillusioned by the rigid bureaucratic 
structure of government civil service Accordmg to the Kennedy report, 
25 percent of teachers of Indian children would rather not teach 
Indians 

COOPERATION AND SHAME One of the most profound differences be- 
tween Indian and white culture is the onentation toward other people 
Indians attach more importance to the group than whites usually do, with 
tlio result that Indians value cooperation rather than individual com- 
pcution Because the group means more to them, they are more con- 
cerned with sharing and with avoiding shame, either for themselves or 
for others 

Many Indian children are sbll raised m small reservaUon communities 
or In predominantly Indian rural settlements These places retain many 
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characterisbcs of a close-knit tnbal society, in which extensive ties of 
kinship bind people together into large family groups The typically 
Indian values of sharing, cooperativeness, mutual support, and hospitably 
are fostered m this kind of environment Children are dependent not 
only upon parents but also upon a number of other adults — grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, cousins, and more distant relations — all of whom 
make up the extended family, even though each nuclear family may 
occupy Its own separate dwellmg Children find that all these adults 
participate in their training and assume responsibility for their well- 
being Therefore, they come to view all adults as authority figures and 
role models 

Their peers, too, are important, so children learn not to push them- 
selves forward to excel at the expense of other members of the group 
Calling attention to oneself may lead others to be shamed Shame is 
perhaps the most powerful social pressure that can be exerted in such 
close knit communities Consequently, children should not do anything 
that will call attention to themselves to the detrunent of others in the 
group They are also taught that they must not undertake any task 
unless they have learned it by observation well enough that they can 
perform it without fumbhng Unsuccessful attempts at a task are gen- 
erally ridiculed m Indian communities — again shame is an important 
tool in traming children 

Consequently, when Indian children are thrust mto the classroom 
their attitudes are already strongly shaped toward cooperation, nonag- 
gressive behavior, and a fear of being shamed or teased for failure But 
most classroom situations are basically competitive Children are en- 
couraged to be verbally outgoing giving the right answers or pertinent 
comments (although impertinent comments will be strongly dis- 
couraged) Teachers smgle out individual children in many ways — to 
write an arithmetic problem on the board, or to read aloud, or to lead 
a discussion Those who excel receive special recognition, are given 
special tasks, get gold stars by their names, and set the curve on tests 
These techniques, of course, are designed to encourage individual 
achievement, but they merely make Indian children extremely uncom- 
fortable because they expose their attempts to pubhc attention and 
possibly to public ridicule If they fail in front of the class they are 
shamed, yet if they succeed they shame the others 

Sharing, too, may cause trouble Sharing is an essential part of tnbal 
life styles If one person gets some money, there is strong pressure to 
share it with relatives and friends Exchangmg goods, either through in- 
formal sharmg or through formalized situations such as ceremonial feast- 
mg, IS a part of Indian life Sharmg extends to mutual encouragement 
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and moral support so that no one person is left behind But, when this 
idea of shanng is earned over into the classroom, it conflicts with the 
school's emphasis on individual effort What the Indian child may simply 
regard as shanng informabon on a test may be condemned by the 
teacher as cheatmg 

Indian students’ culture teaches them to be part of a group and to be 
supportive of other people The teacher, on the other hand, encourages 
them to stnve to be better than the rest of the group Whatever they do, 
someone is going to be displeased 

THE SILENT BESPONSE So Indian pupils are placed in a dilemma Their 
culture and their classmates expect them to act in one way while the 
teacher expects them to act in another Confronted by these conflicting 
pressures, Indian pupils usually withdraw mto a shell of silence As 
Robert Dumont points out 

Student silence characterizes much of what goes on m the formal schooling of 
Amencan Indian children It is noticeably present as early as the third grade 
and IS fully and systematically put to use by the seventh and eighth grades 

Because dialogues, discussions, questions, and answers form such a fun- 
damental process of white education, it is hard for the teacher to under- 
stand why a student would deliberately choose not to talk Yet silence 
becomes a tool by which students can undermine all of the teachers 
attempts to teach, and, by their silence, they effectively control what 
goes on in the classroom 

Most teachers equate talking with learning, whereas silence is equated 
with absence of learning This simpbstic approach is indicated by the 
fact that at orientation sessions for teachers of Indian children, con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on gettmg students to talk, and if they do 
talk, it IS then necessary to get them to 'talk up' (speak louder) 
Dumonts observations point out this use of silence 

When classes began we did not eicpect the intensity of the constrained and 
cautious behavior of iho students nor the long and sometimes embarrassing 
periods of silence Teachers requested, pleaded witli, shouted at, commanded, 
badgered, and cajoled students to talk When they did their replies could 
hardy be heard or it was a mouthed word Most often their answers were 
hide more than ')cs,’ 'no/ or T Uont know' Inevitably the days were long 
periods of desk work, teacher monologues, or lectures and rhetorical ques- 
tions ** 

Yet outside llic classroom these same children were noisy, bold, danng, 
and uisalubly curious Once they decided to find something out, talkmg 
and language were hardly problems If they didn’t know tlie nglit words, 
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they found someone else who could interpret for them Even very young 
children would engage the person who couldn't speak their language in 
language lessons, which they kept gomg with laughter and jokmg 

Silence does not stem simply from lack of knowledge of English, al- 
though this IS a part of it Silence has deeper roots than a mere mis- 
understandmg of the particular words used by the teacher Instead, 
silence is a conspiratonal effort by Indian students to resist the teacher’s 
power over them, a power which, m their view, the teachers misuse m 
their attempts to impose ahen ways upon their pupils Most Indian 
students would hke to succeed in school, but their culturally prescribed 
paths to success conflict with those of most teachers 

Academic ability and skill are important to both teacher and students, but the 
ways in which they are defined and attained by either are disparate enough 
so that without choice compromise, and adaptation the behavior of either one 
becomes an anathema to the other Each persists, at times ruthlessly, in struc- 
turing the classroom so that it is wholly within his own cultural world Both 
sides have a somewhat equal power with an equal number of controls at their 
command so that neither achieves what he wants 

Dumont found a few unusual classrooms m which talking occurred 
In these rare classes the children were allowed to choose from a set of 
alternatives, and they were permitted to work together to solve problems 
without being subject to arbitrary moral judgments by the teacher 
Teachers m these classes kept in the background, doing little lecturing 
or structunng of situations, imposing bttle authority Instead they 
allowed compromise and experimentation The topic, the method, the 
procedures were not rigidly defined m advance but were left open so 
that the students could work out solutions in ways compatible with their 
cultural backgrounds The entire class worked together as a unit, trymg 
to figure out the meaning of a word or the answer to a problem 

A sinking contrast was the teacher who stated bluntly, “I am the boss,” 
and ran his classroom in an authontanan manner ** If the class would 
not talk to him, they must nevertheless listen to him He established 
stnet rules and mterpreted adherence to those rules not so much as evi 
dence of learning but as indications of the child s moral character In 
another instance a teacher required a seventh-grader to write her home- 
work on the board before the whole class, and kept her at the board for 
some time discussing the work with her, while ignoring the rest of the 
class The teacher imposed on her and cnticized her in front of the 
other pupils Perhaps even worse, he forced her to go beyond the bounds 
of Indian propriety m dissociating herself from the rest of the class 
The silent response is both a defensive mechanism against the authori- 
tarian teacher and an offensive means of controllmg the classroom It 
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bewilders and frustrates teachers who are not aware of its cultural roots 
and who attempt to counter this passive resistance with more aggressive 
actions of their own Only by learning to work with students ratlier than 
against them can tlie teacher cope with the silent response. 

SEGREGATED VS. INTEGRATED EDUCATION 

Given the cultural differences that exist between Indian children and 
non-Indian children, and given the failures of the American educational 
system to deal with the unique problems of educating Indian children, 
arguments of segregated versus integrated education are raised Would 
Indian pupils be better off if they went to schools reserved only for 
Indian children, or would they benefit more from ethnically maed 
schools? 

The segregated, all-Indian school could provide specialized services 
and teachers trained to deal with children on the basis of their own 
culture Such a school might emphasize Indian language and help the 
student to develop pnde m his identity and cultural background This 
land of education would be important because negative self-image is 
one of the factors affecting low achievement rates among Indian children 
In view of the presentation of Indians in movies, on television, and m 
textbooks, the persistent stereotypes of Indians as savages, drunks, and 
ilhterates affect the self image of Indian children The situations existing 
on reservations and in urban areas where Indian people live, situations 
of pre)udice and poverty and despair, contribute to a self image of failure 
for many Indian people In an all-Indian school Indian children would 
not be exposed to non-Indian classmates who tease them about their 
Indianness, look down on their poor clothing, or laugh at their inade- 
quate command of Enghsh Their teachers would respect their cultural 
background, and sharing, cooperation, respect for authority, and pride 
m identity would be encouraged The children would leam to identify 
with pride m their culture, language, and history 

On the other hand, many Indian parents view this land of education 
as handicapping their children in regard to the dominant society with 
which the child must deal as an adult The argument here is that Indian 
children must be equipped to deal with the white man’s world, and that 
the process of acculturating them to white ways must begin by exposure 
to white children and middle class values m the school setting To pre- 
serve Indian values is simply to cling to a way of life that has led to 
the exploitation and suppression of Indian people m the past If Indian 
children cannot leam to compete m school, they wiU not be able to com- 
pete m die dominant society If they do not understand the ways of 
^^hue society, they will remain poor and oppressed all their hves 

Tlicre are strong argumenU on boUi sides of the issue Some people 
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maintain that pride m identity is tiie first step toward equipping Indian 
children to value their own heritage and thus develop the self confidence 
they will need when they contend with the dominant society Others 
contend that these children must be equipped to deal with white society 
from the very begmning by leammg its ways Many cnbcs have mam- 
tained that the American school system needs a major overhaul in order 
to overcome long established authoritarian patterns of curnculum and in 
strucbon Perhaps the efforts of various minorities to make the pubhc 
school system more responsive to their educational needs and more 
respectful of cultural differences will benefit both the students and the 
system itself 

Higher Education 

Higher education in Amenca has become so common that a college 
degree is increasingly required as the minimum qualification for a desir- 
able job For Indian people, access to professional careers is particularly 
important When they deal with the dominant society they must go 
through the institutions of that society the legal system, the schools, the 
medical professions, the economic system, and so forth Yet there is a 
critical lack of Indians m the professions of law, medicine, education, 
and business Access to these and other fields for which higher education 
IS a prerequisite has been difficult for Indians in the past because of 
their problems with the educational system at lower levels Today, 
however, increasing numbers of Indian youths are entering college 
This section exammes higher education for native Americans First 
we shall look at several examples of Indian colleges and programs Then 
we shall discuss some of the obstacles standing m the way of Indians 
going to college The third sechon examines the benefits of Indian 
Studies programs, and the fourth looks at their problems 

COLLEGES, DEPARTMENTS, AND FROCBAMS 

Although there have been Indian students at places like Harvard and 
Dartmouth since these schools were founded, the actual percentage of 
Indians who have gone to college has been very small Indians were 
only half as likely as whites to enter college in 1970, and only one fifth 
as hkely to graduate *" Higher education designed specially for Indians 
IS a recent development It appears in three fonns separate colleges, 
departments withm a regular college or university, and a program within 
an ethnic studies department 

COLLEGES In 1970, Haskell Insbtute, which had been a trade and voca- 
tional school smce 1884, was converted into a comprehensive jumor 
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college through the addition of an academic, general education program. 
Vocational courses were retained, but the academic program allowed 
students the option of earning college transfer credits The mathematics, 
science and English courses previously offered in connection witli the 
vocations were upgraded to college level so that students could graduate 
With the two year associate of arts degree 

Haskell’s history illustrates the gradual change m federal education 
policies Vocational schools such as Haskell and Chilocco have been 
traditionally geared toward prepanng students to give up their tribal 
background and move into white society, where )obs were available 
With the new orientation m 1970, Haskell also began to stress Indian 
studies such as languages, Indian history, and contemporary Indian 
affairs It is hoped that this change will enable Indian students to go on 
to four-year colleges and universities well prepared academically, and 
with a sense of identity and pnde fostered by an all Indian junior college 
Another junior college for Indians 2s Navajo Community College, 
founded in 1968 by the Navajo tribe It is the first college on a reservation 
to be organized and controlled by Indians Congress granted money for 
buildings, and the BIA pays some per-student support, but the basic 
responsibility for funding rests with the Navajo themselves The tnbe 
has a sizable income from oil, uranium, and coal leases, but the people 
of the tribe are not wealthy the average mcome for an entire family is 
less than $800 a year Yet the Navajo put a great deal of their tribal 
mcome into education, and the community college, like Rough Rock 
Demonstration School and Ramah High School, is one of their mam 
projects It IS controlled by the Navajo school board, most of whose 
members do not have any formal education beyond grade school 

About three hundred students attend classes on campus, and another 
four hundred are enrolled m m service training programs conducted on 
the reservation Eighty percent of the students are Navajo Although 
the school technically cannot discnminate on the basis of race and is 
open to all tribes, the emphasis is so heavily on Navajo language and 
culture that it does not attract many students from other groups 

Classes m Navajo language and culture are taught by elder members 
of the tnbe The college also offers a regular academic program which 
includes history, mathematics, science, and other usual junior college 
courses These are taught mainly by non Indian teachers Consequently, 
there is a balance betNveen the traditional Indian culture and the skills 
students will need m transfemng to a regular four-year college 

A third specialized college is Deganawada Quetzalcoatl University in 
Davis, California, which was started by a group of Indian and Mexican- 
Amencan students who were seeking a school that concentrated on 
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Indian history The college is named after Deganawada, traditional 
founder of the League of the Iroquois, and Quetzalcoatl, Aztec god of 
wisdom The students assembled faculty members, acquired part of a 
military base, and began a umversity which was totally oriented toward 
Chicano and American Indian culture 

DEPARTMENTS Separate institutions like Haskell Indian Junior College, 
Navajo Community College, and Deganawada Quetzalcoatl University, 
devoted enbrely to minority culture, are few m number More common 
are Indian Studies programs withm typical colleges and universities At 
two universities — Montana and Mmnesota — Indian Studies have full 
departmental status In other schools they are programs within minority 
studies departments 

The American Indian Studies Department at the University of Minne- 
sota was created m 1969 through the activities of a dedicated group of 
students Students were involved m planning the department and m 
searching for faculty to staff it, and the American Indian Student Associ- 
ation continues to be an important part of the Department’s strength 
Full departmental status provides slabihty of funding and autonomy 
m decision making, enhancing the program's posihon withm the Univer- 
sity There are about three hundred Indians in the total student body of 
some forty two thousand In addition to servmg students, the Depart- 
ment offers advisory services to the Indian community m the state 

PROGRAMS WITHIN DEPARTMENTS The third, most common form of 
higher education specifically oriented towards Indian students is the 
program which exists below the departmental level In such cases, 
Indian Studies may be part of a mmonty studies department that 
combines several groups into one admmistrative unit An example is 
found at the Umversity of California, Berkeley, where the Ethnic Studies 
Department consists of three programs Chicano, Asian American, and 
native American 

BARRIERS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Special colleges and programs are necessary because of the obstacles 
confronting Indians throughout their educational careers Poverty, lack 
of role models, suspicion of educated people, culture shock, peer pres 
sure — all have obstructed Indian pupils m elementary and secondary 
schools, and continue to hmder them as they attempt to get a college 
education These disadvantages reduce their chances of entermg college, 
and they undermme their chances of staying m college after they get 
there 

Poverty is a fundamental problem Many Indian families simply can- 
not afford college education for their children Tuition, which has m 
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creased markedly m the past few years, is only one part of the difficulty 
The cost of room, food, clothing, books, and supplies for one student may 
exceed the entire mcome of an Indian family The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has a scholarship program, but the funds are generally inade- 
quate to support all the students who are mterested In fact, the Bureau 
discourages students from applsnng for college when its scholarship 
money begins to run short 

Another problem is the scarcity of role models which would give 
Indian youths some ideas about the opportunities available to educated 
people At Haskell Indian Junior College most of the students in the 
college transfer curriculum wanted to major in elementary education or 
social work Teachers in Bureau or pubhc schools, and social workers 
who administer welfare programs, may be the only college educated 
people with whom Indian students come mto contact The lack of eco 
nomiG opportunities on Indian reservations and m Indian communities 
limits the number and variety of tramed professionals who are working 
there Students therefore are unaware of the wide range of other profes- 
sions that might be open to them In most Indian communities the tra 
ditional roles after high school are marriage for girls and marginal jobs 
or military service for boys Consequently, Indian students need to be 
counseled about other careers and professions 

Suspicion IS another obstacle The lack of college trained Indian 
people on reservations and m Indian communities is also due, in part, 
to the fact that many Indians, perhaps because of their own negative 
educational experiences, view highly educated persons with distrust 
They believe that the college graduate has sold out his own values to 
obtain an education Some college educated Indians have been rejected 
by dieir communities when they sought to return to them This distrust 
of educated people may be sensed by young Indians who are faced 
wttli the decision of whether to go to college or to remain in their own 
community 

Culture shock is still another barrier The transition from a close knit 
community and a small rural school, or from an inner city school, to the 
complexities of a large college, may cause a major shock for an Indian 
student Tlic shock may be especially great for students who have grad- 
uated from isolated BIA boarding schools Many Indian students who 
enter college find that they are not prepared to cope with the situaUon 
For instance, they may not be familiar with the process of standing in 
long lines and filling out numerous fonns <It might be argued tliat any 
student wbo manages to get through four years of college, properly en- 
rolling c\trv quarter or scmtsttr, ouglit to be granted a degree for that, 
if for nothing cUe - perhaps a Bachelor of Persistence degree ) 

Many Indian people rtact to situations of confusion or stress by simply 
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withdrawing They feel that it is more reasonable to avoid such situ- 
ations than to tackle seemingly insurmountable obstacles The obstacle 
may be as simple as the indifiference of a clerk in an office, with the 
resulting failure to supply necessary information Such an obstruction 
might be enough to make an Indian student forget the whole business 
of college nght there Even for students who have been to junior colleges 
or Indian colleges, where the atmosphere may be much more relaxed, 
the transition to a large umversity can be a shock This is illustrated by 
Dr Kidwell’s experience with a student at Haskell 

At Haskell the pressure was not to study and achieve and make good grades 
and be honored for your academic accomplishments The pressure was, 
‘ Classes are over, let’s go down to the Inn and have a beer,” or ‘ We’ll go 
downtown and window shop, ' or Let’s take my car and drive around ” The 
pressure certainly was not toward achieving academically 

1 took one student up to see the University of Kansas It is right up the 
hill from Haskell June and her boyfriend were somewhat mterested in school, 
so I drove them up there one evening I think June was actually thinking of 
working on a term paper, using the University library As we drove up the 
hill she exclauned, ' My goodness, those students are all carrying books! What 
are they doing?” 

I replied that they were probably going to the Lbrary to study June was 
aghast that students at night would be walking around the campus carrying 
books It was something that students at Haskell rarely did 

Behavior that was normal at Haskell would probably be disastrous at a 
four-year college or university 

Peer pressure, as we have seen, is a very strong force m Indian edu- 
cation Children are brought up with the idea that they are part of 
the group, and the group’s expectations are very important An Indian 
student at Haskell, for example, who was not part of a group would 
worry As the Waxes observed, peer pressure is also evident m the way 
a student dresses Lack of proper clothes might be used as a justification 
for droppmg out of school ‘ I didn t have the right clothes and every- 
body made fun of me ” ” The real reasons might be poor scholarship, 
frustration, anxiety over ridicule by teachers and peers, but m this case 
clothing would be the obvious excuse 

Of course, students of all ethnic groups are subject to peer pressure 
For example, white students, too, (especially girls) may be afraid of 
being labeled “brams” because of the damage the label may do to their 
social activities But, in while society there is also emphasis upon indi- 
vidual achievement— the honors ceremony at the end of the year, the 
awards for this or that accomphshment — and students who are rejected 
by their peers may find satisfaction m praise from teachers and parents 
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For Indian students, however, this individual achievement is not an ideal 
There is no alternate satisfaction m academic excellence if Indian stu- 
dents are rejected and cannot participate m the social life of their peers 
Because peer pressure among Indians in colleges and universities is not 
toward academic achievement, individuals may be pulled away from 
their studies towards having a good time with their companions 

All these factors reduce the Indian's chances of completing college 
About 50 percent of all students who begin college eventually graduate, 
but only about 25 percent of the Indians who enter college complete 
the requirements for a degree These figures are made more important 
by the fact that only 18 percent of all Indian youths enter college, com 
pared to 40 percent of their white counterparts The high dropout 
rate for Indian students is particularly disturbing in view of the fact that 
the students who enter college are the cream of the crop — they have 
successfully completed high school and have the money and motivation 
required to attempt a college education 

Thus, getting a college degree is not merely a matter of academic 
abihty — other ingredients are also involved The need for money is 
obvious, but motivation is essential, too, and may be influenced by 
various factors, mcluding awareness of education's benefits, encourage- 
ment from family and friends, good counseling in high school, familiarity 
with white bureaucracy, and support from classmates Indian students 
are less hkely than white students to have these essential aids 

BENEFITS OF INDIAN STUDIES 

Because of these problems, special programs are needed to recruit In- 
dians into college and to retain them after they have entered These 
programs have several functions Perhaps the most immediate is pro- 
viding a home base on a large, otherwise impersonal campus This is 
crucial m view of the extremely high dropout rate for Indian students 
Persuading capable youths to enter college is one thing, but keeping 
them there until they graduate is another matter Indian Studies will, 
it IS hoped, provide enough personal attention from faculty, secretanes, 
and Other students to encourage Indian students to persevere for several 
>cars m an otherwise unfasorablc environment 

Anollicr, related benefit of special colleges and programs is that they 
assist Indians in de\ eloping a better sense of identity Like other minor- 
ity members, Indian people arc likely to ha\e an inadequate image of 
thcmscKts. as mdividuaU and as a group They have been mlJucnccd by 
the traditions pai^scd doun to them by their cldtrs, the talcs that are 
subject to the Nagaries of human memory and to the disrupts c effects of 
po\cji>, dislixatum, and genocide Infonnation they get from non-Indian 
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sources is likely to reflect the distorted stereotypes held by the dominant 
white society, as exemphfied m cowboy and-Indian movies and television 
programs Indian studies can help to rectify errors and omissions so 
that the Indian students have a more accurate picture of their back- 
ground 

Another benefit of Indian Studies is that it gives non-Indians a better 
understandmg of native Americans This is especially important for 
people working in occupations that might affect Indians elementary and 
secondary education, law, social work, and the like The distorted por- 
trayal of Indians in textbooks and movies has left many whites with 
httle knowledge of Indian history and culture By presenting courses 
from the Indian point of view, Indian Studies can do a great deal to 
correct the misinformation that many people have Misleadmg portrayal 
of Indians is exemplified by a fourth-grade civics text which devoted a 
page and a half to Indian history Although it was admitted that Indians 
had been defrauded by the government through broken treaties, it said 
that Indians had finally been put on reservations m Oklahoma and else- 
where, (there are no reservations in Oklahoma today although many 
Indian people do hve m the state) and that oil was discovered on some 
reservations and the Indians had become rich Such a presentation helps 
to perpetuate the legend that all Indians live in Oklahoma and are nch, 
a situation far from the truth If the distorted versions of Indians as 
hostile savages have contributed to a negative self-image for many 
Indian students, they have also created an appalling ignorance of Indian 
history among whites 

PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STUDIES 

Along with their benefits, Indian colleges and studies also have prob- 
lems These problems are not unique to Indian Studies, and may occur 
in other minority programs, too 

One difficulty stems from the rapidity with which some of these pro- 
grams have been organized A number of them began too hastily, with- 
out adequate planning A staff is recruited on short notice and told to 
start teachmg, but no comprehensive plan is developed beforehand 
Dunng the 1960s there were attempts — almost frantic attempts — to 
brmg Indians, blacks, Chicanos, and Asian students into college 

Yet It IS questionable whether higher education can accommodate 
these students once it gets them in It can recruit them m large numbers, 
but if no special attempts are made to help mmonty students overcome 
the cultural shock, the complexity of the college, and lack of adequate 
educational background, then it may be a disservice to brmg them into 
college m the first place 
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A second difficulty encountered by Indian Studies is the shortage of 
Indians with formal academic credentials who can staff the programs 
In spite of their knowledge of their own culture, Indians are sUll required 
to validate their expenence in terms of the white educational system 
Because of the limited educational opportunites which existed in the 
past, there is only a small supply of native Amencans who have the 
professional qualifications for teaching m a college or university 

A third problem of ethnic studies in general is their tendency toward 
excessive m group orientation catering to students of their own ethnicity 
(or tribe) and discouragmg others This clannishness may happen acci- 
dentally, m that people have more in common and feel more comfort- 
able with members of their own ethnic group Or it may happen 
deliberately, if people feel that outsiders are unsympathetic Minonty 
members may also feel that there is only a limited supply of money, man- 
power, and other resources for the program, so it should not be wasted 
on outsiders, particularly whites, who already enjoy advantages denied 
the minorities 

But, as mentioned earlier, ethnic studies can be a way of educatmg the 
rest of the student body and the larger society In spite of the efforts 
by minorities to get more control over their own destinies, whites will 
probably continue to make many decisions affectmg mmonties These 
decisions should he based on an accurate knowledge of, and sympathy 
for, tlie mmonty situation 

A fourth problem confronting ethnic studies is autonomy To what 
extent is a program m Indian Studies free to determine its own curricu- 
lum, choose its faculty, and select its students? Such freedom, as noted 
carber, js greater for departments than for programs within a depart- 
ment At most colleges and universities, Indian Studies is merely one of 
several programs wilhin an ethnic studies department, each program 
therefore must compete with the others for the same limited funds This 
competition may be intense enough to undermine the solidarity and 
effectiveness of the ethnic studies department, making it more vulnerable 
to attacks — particularly in the form of budget cuts— by administrators 
and legislators who arc unsympathetic to the basic idea of ethnic studies 
Tins brings us to a fifth potential problem of ctlinic programs the 
adcipucy of their support, particuhrly financnl support Are they 
gelling cnougli money to scr\c their students satisfactorily? How steady 
vviU funding bo in Uic future? Tlic faddish aspect of ethnic programs 
IniccU unctitainty into tlicir future Uius. a basic question is whether 
llicic programs will actually become an integral part of the institution, 
or v-hcthcr lhc> uiU continue to exist as mcrcl> a token nod toward Uie 
liberal movement, or as long as money from outside foundations holds 
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sources is likely to reflect the distorted stereotypes held by the dominant 
white society, as exemplified in cowboy and Indian movies and television 
programs Indian studies can help to rectify errors and omissions so 
that the Indian students have a more accurate picture of their back- 
ground 

Another benefit of Indian Studies is that it gives non Indians a better 
understanding of native Amencans This is especially important for 
people working m occupations that might affect Indians elementary and 
secondary education, law, social work, and the like The distorted por- 
trayal of Indians in textbooks and movies has left many whites with 
httle knowledge of Indian history and culture By presentmg courses 
from the Indian point of view, Indian Studies can do a great deal to 
correct the misinformation that many people have Misleading portrayal 
of Indians is exemplified by a fourth grade civics text which devoted a 
page and a half to Indian history Although it was admitted that Indians 
had been defrauded by the government through broken treaties, it said 
that Indians had finally been put on reservations in Oklahoma and else- 
where, (there are no reservations in Oklahoma today although many 
Indian people do live in the state) and that oil was discovered on some 
reservations and the Indians had become nch Such a presentation helps 
to perpetuate the legend that all Indians live in Oklahoma and are nch, 
a situation far from the truth If tlie distorted versions of Indians as 
hostile savages have contnbuted to a negahve self image for many 
Indian students, they have also created an appalling ignorance of Indian 
history among whites 

PnODLEMS OF INDIAN STUDIES 

Along ivilli tlieir benefits, Indian colleges and studies also have prob- 
lems These problems are not unique to Indian Studies, and may occur 
in other minonly programs, loo 

One difiiculty steins from the rapidity with which some of these pro- 
grams base been organized A number of tlicm began too hastily, with- 
out adequate planning A staff is recruited on sliort notice and told to 
start teaching, but no comprchcnsiae plan is developed beforehand 
During die 1960s there were attempts — almost frantic attempts — to 
bnng Indians, blacks, Chicanos, and Asian students into college 

Yet It is questionable wheUicr Iiighcr education can accommodate 
these students once it gels them in It can recruit them m large numbers, 
but if no special attempts arc made to help mmonty students overcome 
Uic cultural shock, Uie complexity of the college, and lack of adequate 
educational background, tlicn it may be a disservice to bring Uicm into 
college m Uic first place 
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A second difficulty encountered by Indian Studies is the shortage of 
Indians with formal academic credentials who can staff the programs. 
In spite of their knowledge of their own culture, Indians are still required 
to validate their experience in terms of the white educational system. 
Because of the limited educational opportunites which existed in the 
past, there is only a small supply of native Americans who have the 
professional qualifications for teaching in a college or imiversity. 

A third problem of ethnic studies in general is their tendency toward 
excessive in-group orientation: catering to students of their own ethnicity 
{or tribe) and discouraging others. This clannishness may happen acci- 
dentally, in that people have more in common and feel more comfort- 
able with members of their own ethnic group. Or it may happen 
deliberately, if people feel that outsiders are unsympathetic. Minority 
members may also feel that there is only a limited supply of money, man- 
power, and other resources for the program, so it should not be wasted 
on outsiders, particularly whites, who already enjoy advantages denied 
the minorities. 

But, as mentioned earlier, ethnic studies can be a way of educating the 
rest of the student body and the larger society. In spite of the efforts 
by minorities to get more control over their own destinies, whites will 
probably continue to make many decisions affecting minorities. These 
decisions should be based on an accurate knowledge of, and sympathy 
for, the minority situation. 

A fourth problem confronting ethnic studies is autonomy. To what 
extent is a program in Indian Studies free to determine its own curricu- 
lum, choose its faculty, and select its students? Such freedom, as noted 
earlier, is greater for departments than for programs within a depart- 
ment. At most colleges and universities, Indian Studies is merely one of 
several programs within an ethnic studies department; each program 
tljcrcforc must compete with the others lor the same limited funds. This 
competition may be intense enough to undermine the solidarity and 
effccti\cness of the ethnic studies department, making it more vulnerable 
to attacks — particularly in the form of budget cuts -by administrators 
and legislators who arc unsympathetic to the basic idea of ethnic studies. 

Tliis brings us to a fifth potential problem of ethnic programs: the 
adequacy of their support, particularly financial support. Are they 
getting enough money to scr\c their students satisfactorily? How steady 
'A ill fuiuling be in the future? The faddish aspect of ethnic programs 
injects uncertainty into their future. Tlius, a basic question is whether 
these programs wall actually become an integral part of tlie institution, 
or vshctlvcr Uicy \wll continue to exist as merely a toVen nod toward tlie 
Idicral rnosement. or as long as money from outside foundations holds 
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out Are universities really veiling to commit their resources fully — 
money, classrooms, personnel — to Indian programs? It is one thing for 
a university to approve a program it does not have to pay for It is 
another matter for the university to accept responsibility for a program 
after the external funding runs out 

The role of mmonty studies in colleges and universities reflects the 
problems of motivaton and cultural differences that persist throughout 
all levels of education In terms of immediate needs for trained pro- 
fessional personnel \vho can bridge the gap between Indian cultures and 
the dominant society, the role of college programs m minority studies 
IS an extremely significant one Such programs give the students a source 
of idenbty within the school and provide special educational oppor- 
tunities For those Indian students who have persisted through the 
difficulties of grade school education and who have finally achieved 
the level of college education, the achievement of a college degree gives 
them the chance to develop skills that they can take back to their home 
communities or can use m the dominant soaety to help their own people 
Indian students with college degrees are called upon to validate their 
skills not only with their own communities but with the academic com- 
munity of the university To do so, they need the support of Indian- 
onented programs at the university level 

Conclusions 

The American school system has too often been used as a weapon 
against Indians Education was imposed upon them as a means of de- 
stroying their culture and their language and of teaching them the ways 
of the white man so that they could be assimilated into white society 
The educational system encourages competition and individual achieve- 
ment, whereas Indian societies have valued cooperation and group 
idenhty The school has emphasized long-term goals, jobs, and economic 
secunty, whereas Indian people have lived with immediate goals and 
needs 

Schools have perpetrated an image of Indians as hostile savages, 
largely ignormg their true history They have supported the stereotype 
of the drunken, ignorant Indian, then, on the basis of this stereotype, 
have shown disdain for Indian children and their culture 

A sympathetic knowledge of Indian cultures might reveal useful tech- 
niques for dealing with ail students, Indian and non-Indian For in- 
stance, behavior that is usually condemned as cheating can have bene- 
ficial effects Children who give mfonnation may learn in the process 
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of explaining to others Pupils who acquire the information learn some- 
thing they did not know before, they may bo more receptive to infor- 
mabon from their peers than from an authoritarian teacher For Indian 
children, teachers should emphasize cooperative learning rather than 
competitive individual achievement The educational system should be 
open to many methods, perhaps to be used in combinaUon rather tlian as 
mutually exclusive 

The curriculum of the schools should also be revised Havighurst 
concluded 

This curriculum appears to reject, attempts to eliminate, or simply ignores 
the Indian heritage of the child A successful education need not be incom- 
patible with the retention of Indian identity, pride, and self respect There 
are special needs among Indian youth populahons that the ordinary school 
curriculum is insufficient to meet Recognition of these needs and programs 
to meet them are essential 

American Indians today must hve in two cultures They may be mem- 
bers of an Indian community, but their lives are constantly affected by 
the dominant white society They cannot ignore either of these, yet 
achieving a desirable balance between the two is not easy Education 
must enable Indian people to cope with white society without renounc- 
ing their own heritage They must be able to deal with the institutions 
— schools, government agencies, medical facilities, law enforcement agen- 
cies, political systems — that affect their hves 

The school program should be developed with curriculum, atmosphere, and 
behavior of teachers and students aimed primarily at maintaining respect for 
Indian culture and the dignity of Indian people while maximizing the capability 
of students to move comfortably between two social orders, the larger com- 
mumty and the Indian, through teaching skill and competence m the non- 
Indian culture and economy 

The ability of Indian people to manage their own affairs depends upon 
an education that strengthens their own sense of identity and also equips 
them with knowledge of the non Indian world as it affects their own 
Paying more attention to Indian culture is not simply a matter of be- 
ing condescendingly "nice” to an unfortunate mmonty White society 
can benefit from its contact with Indian culture For example, Indian 
people have lived with nature instead of exploiting it, and the dominant 
society, now beginning to feel the consequences of reckless exploitation 
of natural resources, must learn to accept a simpler standard of living m 
order to preserve the resources that are left Perhaps white society will 
begin to appreciate the Indian respect for nature Perhaps, too, Indian 
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emphasis on cooperation, hospitality, and sharing should be respected 
as alternatives to the competition and greed so characteristic of the 
dominant society 

The Indian heritage of America cannot be ignored It is still manifest 
m the lives of people who practice traditional religions and speak lan- 
guages which existed on the North American continent long before the 
coming of the white man This heritage is also evident in foods and place 
names, although it is seldom fully appreciated Yet the melting-pot 
myth persists in the classroom, perpetuating the false belief that free 
public education will provide equal opjKirtunity for all Past attempts to 
acculturate Indians through education failed because of the differences 
between the expectations of the school and of the tribe The school must 
recognize the value of cultural differences, and should incorporate di- 
versity in order to meet the needs of its diverse students 
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Women are expected to be attractive and motherly, marry, and raise 
children, if a woman must work outside the home, a low level job is 
assumed to be quite adequate for her limited ability 

In the past, a girl’s formal education ended when she had learned the 
three Rs in a “dame school” or other private institution Even this mini- 
mal education was probably supported as much for its baby sitting 
function as for any real conviction that women should be literate Edu- 
cabon was expensive, so why waste it on a girl who would be getting 
married in a few years? Later, when publicly financed schools were 
established, girls were educated along with the boys at no extra cost, 
for, it was assumed, one master could teach them all at the same tune ^ 
The real incentive to educate women came from the realization that 
female teachers could be paid less than men, although they did the 
same work In many school distncts women received about half the 
salary that male teachers did, economy minded school boards therefore 
wanted women for teachers Parents encouraged their daughters to pre- 
pare for a teaching career because it was about the only respectable job 
open to women Working outside the home m any other occupation 
reflected poorly on the ability of a woman’s family to support her, as well 
as casting doubt on her own morals Boys could get acceptable jobs 
without much educabon, therefore, many dropped out of school early, 
before graduating Consequently, from the Civil War down to the 
present, more girls than boys attended high school As requirements for 
teaching jobs increased, so did women’s interest in higher education By 
1020 there were almost as many women as men m college * 

While this may seem to be a rosy picture, there are problems Women 
have not attained equality with men Only 42 percent of college students 
m 1971 were women — a considerable drop since 1920* This fact is 
indicabve of women’s position m occupabons generally women are paid 
less than men, and have less skilled, less presbgious jobs In 1970 the 
median annual earnings of women and men workers were $2,730 and 
$7,152 respecbvely ® Thus the gap in earnings amounted to more than 
$4,000 

This gap in pay is not simply one of differences m jobs, even when 
men and women are m the same field there is a difference An example 
of this inequahty is provided by the slarbng salaries offered to men and 
women college graduates by 110 busmess and industrial firms within 
the same field women were offered from $18 to $86 per month less than 
men • 

Within an occupabon, women get the poorer paying, lower ranking 
jobs 'Hms, in pubbe elementary schools, the vast majority of the class- 
room teachers (84 percent) are women,' but three fourths of the pnn- 
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cipals are men® In public secondary schools half the teachers are 
women , 3 but almost all principals are men There is only one woman 
among the fifty state supenntendents, and in the National Education 
Association, the nation's largest teacher organization, two thirds of the 
members are women but only one of the ten top staff members is a 
woman A similar situation exists in the health field, where there are 
many women, most of them m lower positions, such as nurses, secretaries, 
clerks, and so forth Only 7 percent of physicians in 1968 were women 
Unfortunately, the situabon is getbng worse rather than better In 
19.40 women constituted 45 percent of all professional and technical 
workers, but thirty years later women had declmed to 37 percent of the 
totals® The reverse is true among the less skilled, lower paid service 
occupations today a higher percentage of these service jobs are held by 
women than in the past In 1940, 40 percent of all service workers 
(except those m pnvate households) were women, but by 1970 the per- 
centage of women m these lower occupabons had risen to 60 percent 
The decline of women from high positions, or their failure to achieve 
equality, is particularly noticeable m higher education, where we might 
have expected the most awareness, die most open mindedness The per* 
centage of women on college and university faculties has actually de- 
creased, from 27 percent in 1930 (and 26 percent m 1920) to 22 per- 
cent in 1973 15 The higher we look m colleges and universities the fewer 
women we find The percentage of full, tenured professors is lower than 
that of beginning instructors, and at the very top, only 1 percent of col- 
lege and unwersAy presidents aie women 

Much of this inequality is due to the unfavorable image, or stereotype, 
which society holds about women Females, it is believed, are naturally 
inferior to men in many ways, but parhcularly m regard to work We 
expect women to be gentle, pretty, quiet, dependent, supportive — and 
incompetent m science, mathematics, leadership, abstract thinking, and 
oUier qualities necessary in highly ranked occupations In contrast, men 
are supposed to be smart, aggressive, logical, adventurous, unemobonal, 
and good with numbers and machines 

Allliough there is little scientific evidence to support the assumpbon 
tliat such differences are innate, these beliefs persist, creating and mam- 
taming many problems for women— and, indirectly, for men, too Em- 
ployers, organizations, and schools do not offer women tlie same oppor- 
tumlics tliat are gi%cn to men Perhaps even more crippling, sexual 
stereotypes undermme a woman's own txmfidencc m herself, as a result, 
she lowers her level of ambition and restnets lier goals to those that 
society ItlU her ate appropnalc romance, marnage, motherhood, or a 
dull, poorly paid job 
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Consequently, unknown numbers of women who might have suc- 
ceeded in creative occupations rewardmg to themselves and to society, 
settle for lower-level positions Milhons of young women are conditioned 
to think of housewife as their ultimate position m life and are conse- 
quently unprepared later, in middle age, when their youthful beauty 
(much emphasized in our culture) has faded and their children have 
grown up Then they find themselves deprived of their pnmary reason 
for existmg It is little wonder that many more women than men are 
declared “sick” by psychiatrists and psychologists.^^ 


Formal Education 

How much of this acceptance of stereotypes is due to education? Quite a 
lot Schools are part of society, and they reflect its beliefs Formal edu- 
cation reinforces the stereotypes children have been taught by their par- 
ents, fnends, and the mass media 

In school It is almost exclusively women teachers who guide their first serious 
learning experiences In the boy's first readers, men work at the same jobs 
with the same tools he has observed m his neighborhood — “T” for truck, "B" 
for bus, "W” for wagon His teachers expect him to be rugged, physically 
strong, and aggressive After a few years he moves mto separate classes for 
gym, woodworking, and machine shop For the girl, women are again the ones 
m charge of children Her first readers portray women in aprons, brooms in 
their hands or babies in their arms Teachers expect her to be quiet, dependent, 
with feminine mterests in dolls and house play and dressing up In a few 
years she moves mto separate classes for child care, cooking, and practical 
nursing 

The remainder of this chapter examines education in chronological 
order, first elementary schools, then secondary schools, next undergradu- 
ate education in colleges and universities, and finally graduate schools 
Within each of these levels of education, antifemale bias can be detected 
in three major areas textbooks, faculty, and structure — including the 
way the school is organized, personnel are assigned, and classes are 
scheduled 


Elementary Education 

TEXTBOOKS 

Unfavorable attitudes about women are very evident m childrens books 
In recent years studies of children's hlerature have observed that boys 
arc depicted as active, capable, and aggressive, but girls are timid, sub- 
servient, helpless — or simply nonexistent 
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Children’s books show that boys bmld, dig, climb, fight, nde, fall 
down, get dirty, and have adventures, girls sit quietly and watch For 
example, one book entitled "J'm Ghd Vm a Boy^ Vm Ghd Tin a GtrV” 
says “Boys invent thmgs” and “Girls use what boys invent ” The pictures 
show a boy making a lamp and a girl sitting in an easychair readmg by 
his lamp Mary Key sums up the situation by saymg “Boys do, girls 
are ”2® 

These stereotypes appear early. Howe reports that 

primers used m the first three grades offer children a view of a “typical” 
Amencan family a mother who does not work, a father who does, two 
children — a brother who is always older than a sister — and two pets — a 
dog and sometimes a cat — whose sexes and ages muror those of die brother 
and sister. In these books, boys build or pamt things, they also pull girls m 
wagons and push merry-go-roimds Girls cany purses when they go shopping, 
they help mother cook or pretend that they are cooking, and they play with 
their dolls When they are not making messes, they are cleanmg up their 
rooms or other people's messes Plots in which girls are involved usually de- 
pend on their inability to do something ^ 

Although young girls' strength and muscular coordination are about 
the same as boys’, California textbooks depict boys as excelling m physi- 
cal tasks A boy throws the basketball skillfully through the hoop, but 
the girl tries and misses A boy repairs his bicycle and rides it, the girl 
simply admires him In creative activities, too, it is the males who are 
portrayed as excelling a boy is the best painter, a boy is the best story- 
teller, a boy wns a snow-sculpting contest, and so forth *2 

Not only do girls fail when they try to mutate boys — they are also 
punished for doing so. \Vh^n a girl suggests that she and a boy climb 
a tree, the boy breaks a leg and she is scolded for such “shameful" be- 
liavior “Wliat's wrong with you?” asks tlie older woman 
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nor inspire them to compete with men m so called “masculine” occupa* 
bons Rarely do textbooks or storybooks tell about women lawyers, doc- 
tors, engmeers, scientists, or women m business Far more typical is the 
idea of marriage and motherhood, if other vocations are mentioned, 
they are likely to be of modest status, and often the woman is simply 
helping the real breadwmner, the man 

For example, Howe tells of a story about a little girl who is playing 
house As Pnmrose poured tea for her dolls she asked herself whom 
should she marry First she thought about marrying a mailman, because 
she could go to all the homes and give people their mad Next she 
thought about marrying a pohceman, she could help him take the chil- 
dren across the street After considering ten other jobs, Pnmrose decided 
“But now that I thmk it over, maybe I'll just marry somebody I love ” 
Love IS the opiate which helps a girl to forget about what she would 
hke to do or hke to be “With love as reinforcer, she can imagine 
herself helpmg some man m his work”** An analysis of girls’ books in- 
dicates a preponderance of stones about datmg, romance, and love 
Indeed, women’s literature offers no other alternatives, suggestmg that a 
woman lives in a limited world without control over her destiny 

This lack of alternative careers has been termed the cult of the apron 
This cult IS implied, for example, by a study of fifty eight children’s 
picture books on display at Eastern Michigan University twenty-one 
books had pictures of women with aprons Even animals were weanng 
aprons 

Although 40 percent of mothers are employed outside the home, many 
analyses make no mention of a working mother in the particular books 
examined Even in the Bank Street Readers, designed particularly for 
inner city children, there is only one mother in the three books who is 
sho\vn as working, and she is employed in a cafeteria At the professional 
level, too, women are absent L«ah Heyn indicates that in the several 
children's books dealing with health and medicine the doctor is mvan- 
ably a white male, and nurses and receptionists are female 

Fnsofs analysis of social studies textbooks found men m more than a 
hundred different jobs but women in less than thirty Moreover, women 
m these thirty jobs played subordinate roles, serving other people or 
helping men with more important work According to these social 
studies books 

Men’s uork requires more tiainmg, men direct people and plan things, men 
go places and make decisions, at meetings, men arc alua>s tlie speakers, men 
make the money and are the most important members of families 

E\cn as outstanding a woman as Madame Cune is portrayed m a 
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were shorter Often the stones about men do not mention women, but 
stories about females include males with whom the women interact 
In Book 6 of the Roberts English Senes, there are thirty main sections, 
but only two feature a female One of these sections presents a sup- 
posedly humorous poem by Ogden Nash about a little girl— possibly 
neurotic — "who didn’t let Amgs bodier her very much ” The "things” 
were a hideous giant, a wicked witch, a huge bear, and a troublesome 
doctor The other section compares a prairie wife, whose existence is 
dull and lonely, with a weary, jaded hill country wife 

The eighth grade book in the Roberts Senes also has thirty sections, 
with three focusing on females One section is the “Solitary Reaper,” 
and another is a story of a crotchety old aunt The third secbon about a 
female is ‘ The Hag,” a witch who rides off with the devil to perpetrate 
mischief 

Pictures in children’s books are also indicative A study by U’ren 
found that many California textbooks had females in only about 15 per- 
cent of the illustrations ** A review by Fnsof of social studies texts 
found that the pictures show males seven times more often than 
they do females 

When the text is not specific about which sex is being referred to, the 
illustrations are likely to be male For example, m the books m the 
Roberts English Series, which have a lot of poetry, many poems are 
written without indications of the sex of the person referred to "I,” 
"me,” ‘we,’ ‘they,” are used Nevertheless, the accompanying illustra- 
tions almost all show males Book 4 has eleven poems illustrated with 
males, while none is illustrated with female or female dommated 
pictures 

Sex bias appears even among outstanding, pnze winning books for 
children For instance, an analysis of the forty nine Newbery Award 
winners m 1969 found that books about boys outnumbered books about 
girls by three to one Another study analyzed the winners and runners- 
up for the Caldecott Award over the past twenty years This prestigious 
annual award by the Childrens Service Committee of the American 
Library Association leads to wide distribution of the winning books across 
the nation Of the eighty books, the titles included male names more 
than three tunes more frequently than female names A quarter of the 
books had merely token females Over the last t%venty years the presence 
of females m the Caldecott pnze books has steadily decreased 

Fisher's study of books for youngsters m libranes and bookstores 
found five times as many males in the titles as females The popular 
books of Maunce Sendak and Dr Scuss are almost all male 

Sexual stereotypes appear even m textbooks for supposedly objective 
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fields like mathematics and science This fact becomes clear when we 
consider how strange it viould be to find the following hypothetical ex- 
amples in an elementary school anthmetic book boys babysitting, cook- 
ing, playing with dolls, or sewing, girls playing baseball or marbles, 
building model airplanes, or repainng the bicycle of a boy the same age 
who lives next door ** 

The kind of problems or of illustrative examples used by teachers is 
important This point has been demonstrated by expenmental studies 
hke those of Milton He found that girls performed better on mathe- 
matical and geometric problems dealing with “feminine" subjects, hke 
cooking and gardening, than with identical problems involving guns, 
money, or geometric designs The logical steps and computations were 
exactly the same but the typical girl evidently believes that the capacity 
to solve problems of arithmetic, physics, geometry, or logic is a uniquely 
masculine skill, therefore her motivation to attack such problems is low 
Her reduced incentive may reflect the fact that her self esteem is not at 
stake, since girls are not expected to perform well on such tasks In fact, 
she might feel threatened if she did well, since excellence in such areas 
IS equated with a loss of femininity In this light it is interesting to note 
that girls who rejected traditional femmme interests did better on mathe 
mahcal and geometncal problems than girls who retained traditional 
feminine interests 

In sum, the stereotypes, the prejudices, the beliefs held by society are 
reflected in books written for children and used in the schools Although 
we cannot say precisely how much effect these books have on children, 
it seems safe to assume that this effect, whatever its degree, will be a 
negative one, more likely to restrict women’s aspirations than to expand 
them 

ATTITUDES 

It IS not true that girls and boys are treated equally in elementary school 
Tliey are not, and some of this inequality comes from the attitudes of 
teachers Teachers live in society and are influenced by its beliefs The 
prejudices and ideals, the fears and hopes, the good and bad assump 
tions prevalent in society are reflected, to some degree, by individual 
teachers as they work with their pupils m the school Since our culture 
has certain assumptions about the abilities and proper place of women. 
It IS not surpnsmg that teachers also hold these beliefs -and convey 
them to Uieir pupils 

Ironicallj, Oic fact that the majority of elementary teachers are 
women docs not eliminate antifcmale prejudices Many female teachers 
hold derogatory views about women, and Uicsc views influence their 
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teaching For example, a college student recalled an incident that took 
place when she was in the sixth grade The class was discussing an 
article about a chef A pupil 

ventured the opinion that cooking was women's work that a man was a 
“sissy” to work m the kitchen The teacher’s response surprised us all She 
informed us calmly that men make the best cooks, just as they make the best 
dress designers, singers, and laundry workers “Yes,” she said, “anything a 
woman can do a man can do better” There were no male students present, 
my teacher was a women 

We know from studies such as Rosenthal’s that teachers’ expectations 
do have an effect upon pupils If a teacher expects her students to do 
well, they are more hkely to do so than if she believes them incapable 
of good performance It is unfortunate, therefore, that teachers, re- 
gardless of their sex, generally believe that girls do poorly in mathematics 
and science In a sense, the teachers are correct Because women m our 
society are not expected to think logically or to understand scientific 
principles, girls are hkely to accept this belief themselves and to give 
up trymg to learn science and mathematics Why beat your head against 
a stone wall? No one hkes to waste time trying to do something m 
which there is no chance of success 

The influence of teachers’ athtudes is not magic but simply a self- 
fulfilling prophecy Both teacher and pupils work harder if they believe 
there is a chance to succeed Teachers and pupils give more time and 
effort to the subject, and their efforts result m improvement, a reward 
which in turn stimulates further effort and further improvement Pupils 
respond to increased attention and encouragement from the teacher by 
trying harder, and by trying harder they in turn stimulate the teacher to 
give them more attention and encouragement 

Thus the amount of interaction between teacher and pupils is an im- 
portant factor m learning, but here, loo, there is sexual inequality A 
study by Spaulding found that teachers mteracted less with girls than 
with boys This was the case m each of the four major facets of teaching 
behavior instruction, approval, disapproval, and listening to the child ** 
Acbve, aggressive boys may demand more attention than girls do from 
the teacher — or, perhaps teachers — most of whom are women — simply 
hke boys better ^Vhatever the reasons, the consequences are worth 
considering What might be the effects upon girls and boys as they go 
through many hours of interaction with teachers dunng their years of 
elementary school? 

One consequence might be a cumulati\e increase in independent, autono- 
mous behavior by boys as they are disapproved, praised, listened to, and 
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taught more actively by tlio teacher Another might bo a lowering of self- 
esteem generally for girls as they receive less attention and are critlclrcd more 
for their lach of hnovvlcdgo and shUl *• 

A study by Sears found tint bright fifth- and sixtli-grado girls had 
lower eoneepts of their own mental ability tlian did bo>s of the same 
intelligence 

Otlier beliefs about women .also influence pupils Our society expects 
men to be active and rugged, women to be pissive and delicate Tlic 
teacher, too, expects her pupils to behave tins way, even m kindergarten, 
where she asks tlie boys to move chairs while the girls sit and watch, 
learning to be ladies who like being waited upon Boys are usually 
placed m charge of student activities, while girls are assigned subordinate 
roles, such as ineffectual vice president or stereotyped secretary^* ffall 
monitors and traffic safety guards are typically boys, whereas girls are 
assigned to work in tlic lunch room or the office In these familiar jobs, 
not only the work itself but the student worker’s relation to authority is 
worth noting. The jobs given to boys allow them some independence, 
away from direct adult scrutiny, and give them some authority over their 
fellow pupils Typical girls’ jobs, however — office assistant or cafeteria 
helper — are subordinate jobs, placing the girls directly under tlie sur- 
veillance of an adult and providing little opportunity to exercise author- 
ity over other students, or even to make decisions wluch might affect 
them 

Whether or not this is stated to pupils m so many words, the lesson is 
clear exercising authority over others is a male prerogative, not for 
females Boys who direct others are “exercising leadership” but girls 
who direct others are suspected of being ‘‘bossy ” 

Teachers attitudes convey other lessons, too Girls are expected to be 
quiet and gentle, boys to be noisy and aggressive Competitive, physical 
activities are considered appropriate for boys, while girls are expected to 
be ladylike, restrained, and supportive of others Girls who deviate from 
this expectation are likely to be viewed as tomboys For example, a fe- 
male teacher was discussing a sixth grade girl who could run faster and 
bat a ball farther than any boy m the school Instead of being pleased 
the teacher was worried commenting, ‘ She’s very active now but I hope 
shell grow out of it The other teacher replied, “Goodness yes, how 
will she ever get a husband? 

Such attitudes on the part of teachers do much to explain the fact 
that at an early age the sexes are separated for physical education and 
hygiene The boys are given preferenUal treatment and the girls are 
almost totally neglected 

Boys and girls are taught different activities and often use different 
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equipment GhIs are less likely than boys to receive instrucfaon or super- 
vision m athletic skills, whether from their own teacher or a special 
physical education instructor 

Teachers’ attitudes toward fighting among pupils are particularly 
mdicative While clashes among children of either sex are discouraged, 
teachers are less tolerant of brawls between girls than between boys It 
IS expected that girls will have their little feuds but these should remain 
purely on a verbal level Actual physical combat between girls is viewed 
with alarm by many teachers who feel that boys who fight are simply 
showmg their manliness A girl who gels into several fights during her 
elementary school career is considered to have “serious problems,” 
whereas an equally pugnacious boy, though also a nuisance, may be seen 
almost admiringly as “spirited” or ‘able to take care of himself” or “not 
someone you push around easily ” One prmcipal kept boxing gloves 
which he loaned to boys who were unable to resolve their differences, so 
that they could “settle the argument bke men ” This method was not 
offered to girls 

Even more basic than the particular behavior considered appropriate 
or not appropriate for boys or girls is the fact that sex differences are 
emphasized at all Separate lavatories for boys and for girls is a step 
beyond what is found at home, and the idea of differences is firmly in- 
grained in many other aspects of the school Boys and girls usually line 
up m two separate lines to enter or to leave the classroom If boys and 
girls play together m games organized by the teacher, it is very often 
as one team — all girls — against another — all boys And the teacher rein- 
forces evidence of two distinct groups every time she asks "Who can 
finish first — the boys or the girls?” 

sthuctuhe 

The way the school is organized also reinforces general sexual stereo- 
types Two areas will be considered subjects offered and personnel 
assignments With respect to subjects, differentiation by sex begins early 

There arc classes in all elementary schools which boys and gub take separately 
of which are offered only to one sex These are precisely the courses most 
directly relevant to adult family roles courses m sex and family living (where 
communities arc brave enough to hold them) are typically offered in separate 
classes for bo>'s and for girls, or for girls only Courses m shop and craft work 
are scheduled for bo)s only, courses in cliild care, nursing, and cooking are 
for gub only In departing from completely coeducational programs, the 
schools arc reinforcing the traditional division of labor by sex which most 
children obsene in their homes ** 

Withholding craft classes from girls not only prevents them from Icam- 
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mg specific skills but, more generally, implies that girls cannot and 
should not even try to learn these skills It is little wonder, then, that m 
later years these girls cannot fix a broken chair, set a furnace pilot light, 
or repair a child’s toy Such tasks must await the return of the child’s 
father, the family handyman, in the evening 

The assignment of personnel is another aspect of the school which 
perpetuates stereotypes about women Although the majority of teachers 
are female, most principals are men This reflects the situation at home, 
where the child’s immediate superior throughout the day is a woman 
What are the consequences of male authority in a predominantly female 
school? Aside from the fact that decision-makmg power is held by a 
man — and thus the school may reflect male perspectives — the school 
suggests to girls that supervising children is a possible future job for 
them, but managing adults or holding real power is “man s work ’ 


Secondary Education 

An important change occurs in pupils’ attitudes as they move up through 
junior and senior high school In the early grades of elementary school 
the atmosphere is very feminine The teachers are women and they 
stress being “good ’’ Girls are oriented toward pleasing people, and 
particularly the teacher, so they work hard to behave and to get good 
grades But little boys find this incongruous with their sex role, they are 
not oriented toward pleasing others — they are oriented toward being in- 
dependent, aggressive, and full of activity Although their female teacher 
wants them to be well behaved boys who mind her, this is not a male 
role but a female role In such an environment girls do better than 
boys 

Then, as they approach high school, boys become quite career oriented 
Part of their sex role now involves preparing for a vocation, and so their 
motivation to do well m school becomes much greater than that of the 
girls The girls, on the other hand, are becoming confused about com- 
peting with boys because that is not part of the traditional female role, 
and so they begin to fall behind the boys ** 

Subject areas become sex linked Science and mathematics are con- 
sidered to be “male" subjects, and therefore boys are more motivated to 
succeed in them For girls, however, success m these “male” courses — or 
in academic work generally — would raise doubts about their femininity 
Tins predicament vvould be very threatening because they have been 
taught that their basic purpose in life- perhaps their only purpose -is 
finding a mile and raising a family Because of sucli stereotypes many 
guls in high school do not perform as well as they could 
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TEXTBOOKS 

As m elementary schools, textbooks used m secondary schools still de- 
mean women or ignore them The books either are written by men or 
the main characters are men For instance, Macmillan’s Representative 
Men Heroes of Our Tune is a text intended for both sexes It includes 
three dozen men but only two women actress Elizabeth Taylor and 
socialite Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis These two women, however ac- 
complished and worthwhile they may be, hardly indicate the range of 
abilities actually possessed by women In contrast, the men’s biographies, 
which fill most of the book, do cover a wide occupational, racial, and 
intellectual spectrum 

Literary anthologies offer selections by male authors like Stephen 
Crane or Henry James rather than female wnters such as Kate Chopin 
or Edith Wharton Students are assigned James Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist as A Young Man but not Dons Lessing’s Martha Quest, and the 
Autobiography of Malcolm X but not Anne Moody’s Coming of Age in 
Mississippi 

History books also neglect women According to thirteen popular 
texts studied by Janice Trecker, the history and contributions of women 
m America can be summarized m the following brief paragraph 

Women arrived m 1619 (a curious choice if meant to be their first acquain- 
tance with the New World) They held the Seneca Falls Convention on 
Women's Rights in 1848 During the rest of the nineteenth century, they 
participated in reform movements, chiefly lempennce, and were exploited in 
factories In 1920, they were given the vole They joined the armed forces 
for the first tune during the Second World War and thereafter have enjoyed 
the good life in America Add the names of the women who are invariably 
mentioned Harriet Beecher Stowe, Jane Addams, Dorothea Due, and Frances 
Perkins, with perhaps Susan B Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton [and 
you have the story] ** 

These textbooks do not discuss women's attempts to organize or join 
labor unions, their struggle to gel into higher education, or the many 
facets of the century long struggle of women to achieve constitutional 
guarantees of voting Instead, women in these texts are depicted as 
“passive, incapable of sustained organization or work, satisfied with [tlieirl 
role in society and well supplied with material blessings” Even when 
discussing feminist activities, history lexis usually quote male spokesmen 
rallier than female spokesmen, ignoring articulate women leaders like 
Sojourner Truth or Charlotte Gilman •* 

Science texts are no better Examination of high school science text- 
books published smcc ig66 and used m the Baltimore public schools 
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Even m a few books which present some fairly good images of women, 
negative statements like the foUowmg may outweigh the positive ones 

‘ Remember — she’s a female, and full of tncks ” 

‘Women have forgotten how to be women, but they haven’t yet learned 
how to be men They’ve turned into harpies, and their men into zombies 
God, it’s pitifull” 

“I’m a witch I was being nasty Girls just do those things, I guess ’’ 

A boy says that Polly “began to think she should run the show That’s where 
I had to straighten her out And after I got her straightened out she seemed 
happier ’’®9 

ATTITUDES 

A similarly gloomy picture emerges when we examine the attitudes of 
teachers and other personnel m junior and senior high schools The 
following tesbmony was collected from girls m New York City schools 

Well, within my physics class last year, our teacher asked if there was anybody 
interested m being a lab assistant in the physics lab, and when I raised my 
hand, he told all the girls to put their hands down because he was only in* 
terested in working with boys 

There is an Honor Guard students who instead of participating m gym 
for the term, are monitors in the hall and I asked my gym teacher if I could 
be on the Honor Guard Squad She said it was only open to boys I then went 
to the head of the Honor Guard who said that he thought girls were 
much too nasty to be Honor Guards He thought they would be too mean in 
working on the job, and I left it at that 

Another girl was not permitted to take metalworking or mechanics, 
so she sued the school In court her mother testified that a school oflBcial 
said there was no freedom of choice in selecting classes The mother 
continued 

I also asked her whose decision this was, that there was no freedom of 
choice And she told me it was the decision of the board of education I 
didn’t ask her anything else because she clearly showed me that it was agamst 
the school policy for girls to be in the class She said it was a board of edu- 
cation decision 

Quesbon Did she use that phrase, no freedom of choice ? 

Answer Exactly that phrase — no freedom of choice That is what made 
me so angry that I wanted to start this whole thing 

Even after the lawsuit was filed the school refused to allow the girl to 
take the class She “had to fight about it for quite a while ’’ When she 
finally was permitted to take the course she was the only girl m it 
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Unfortunately such channeling is not limited to one district, it is 
nationwide In Richmond. California, for example, a high school indus- 
tnal arts instructor reported that capable, interested girls were not 
allowed to take his class because spaces m it were being reserved for 
boys who would not fit anywhere else 

Girls’ loss of mterest in supposedly masculine subjects is reflected m 
statistics on enrollment In low level science and mathematics courses 
the ratio of hoys and girls is about equal, but more advanced classes 
have a higher percentage of boys Thus there are slightly more girls than 
boys taking biology, but m physics boys outnumber girls three to one 
In mathematics the pattern is similar 48 percent of the enrollment m 
elementary algebra is female, dropping to 42 percent in intermediate 
and advanced algebra In solid geometry and trigonometry only a third 
of the students are girls 

The situation might be different if the faculty encouraged girls to 
take supposedly masculine courses and to prepare for eventual careers 
m these fields Instead, teachers and counselors steer girls down the 
narrow, traditional path leading to marriage and motherhood, without 
considering the many years that will remain after the children enter 
school and leave the mother with time on her hands 

Both teachers and guidance counselors m high schools are more apt than not 
to encourage different career aspirations for girls than for boys They also 
encourage girls to keep their aspirabons at lower levels and even to avoid the 
kinds of preparation that would lead them into the sciences engineering and 
such ^5 


Higher Education 

The same patterns discussed previously continue in college Textbooks 
and teachers convey traditional beliefs about women, in a manner which 
IS, by now, all too familiar Therefore, this section will focus upon the 
structure of hi^er education This structure combined with women’s 
lack of confidence and lack of clear vocational goals other than marriage, 
ensures that many women wiU find college difficult and unrewarding 
This IS a problem for young women who go directly from high school 
through four years of college, and it is even more likely to hinder women 
who delay their entry mto college or resume college courses after an 
absence 

American colleges and universities were originally established solely 
for men « Women had lillle opportunity for higher education until 
about a hundred and fifty years ago Oberlm admitted women in 1837, 
and around Uiat time various female semmancs started to offer women 
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at least a junior college education In fact, women had to rely heavily 
upon women’s colleges for higher education In 1870, six out of ten 
college women were either m normal schools (for trammg teachers) or 
private four-year women’s colleges It is doubtful that many women 
preferred these segregated inshtutions, but for a long time they had 
few alternatives By 1900 about 70 percent of American colleges and 
Universities admitted women, and today the vast majority of women 
attend coeducational mstitubons However, the male oriented struc- 
ture IS still evident, most notably in the timmg or pacing of higher edu- 
cation 

It is assumed that the years between eighteen and twenty-five will be 
devoted to contmuous full time study This method works well for 
men but not for women, who are likely to mterrupt their education for 
marriage and raising a family The average age at which the Amencan 
woman mames is twenty, her last child is bom when she is twenty-six 
and enters the first grade when she is thirty two Only then is she 
really free to consider resuming her education, mterrupted twelve years 
earlier Yet she is likely to receive an unenthusiastic reception from the 
college 

Procedural custom seldom allows the free Sow of students m and out of 
colleges and universities at times of individual, rather than mstitutional, choice 
Educational record-keeping, methods of student evaluation, entrance pro- 
cedures, all are predicated on the masculine habit of unmterrupted progress 
from kindergarten to the highest professional degree — with a year or two 
out to earn money, serve in the armed forces or with VISTA, perhaps, but 
never with fifteen years out to raise a family 

First, there are admission requirements The prospecbve student may 
be requued to get letters of recommendation from recent teachers 
This will not be easy if a woman has been out of school for ten or 
fifteen years Even if the “recent” part of it is waived, it will still be 
difficult to find one’s teachers from a decade or two back many will 
have moved, retired, or died, and even if they could be easily located, 
their recollections of a former student will be dimmed after so many 
years 

Another obstacle to admission is the entrance exammation These 
are based on the assumption that the applicant has recently studied a 
specific set of facts Consequently, these examinations are much more 
difficult for the middle aged person than for the person fresh out of high 
school Even college presidents have admitted that they could not get 
into their own mstitubons if they had to present their high school tran- 
scripts and pass the tests given to mcommg freshmen 
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interesting companions for their husbands This lack of definite objec- 
tives means that many women drift through their college years without 
strong commitment to any field or possible career, despite the fact that 
nine out of ten women will be employed at some time in their lives — 
not just in volunteer or part time work but mostly in full time, paying 
jobs 

Bureaucratic pressures for full time study also impede many students, 
and here again women are vulnerable Many women prefer — or have 
time — to take only one or two courses a semester, but universities often 
discourage part time attendance and require special permission to take 
less than a full load, suspecting part time students of lacking seriousness 
or commitment or else they schedule important courses only during cer 
tain inconvenient hours A group of student wives found that evening 
hours were the best suited for class attendance Late afternoons (after 
four 0 clock) and Saturday classes were also mentioned as times they 
could attend Part time students are discouraged by being charged 
the same tuihon as full time students For example one woman said 

I feel the cost for enrolling for one unit is very unreasonable Why should 
I pay many tunes more for a degree taken one unit at a time than do students 
who attend full lune^ I feel a survey would show that I use campus facilities 
much less per umt credit than do full time students yet, I must pay so very 
much more ** 

Other problems hindenng women m college are suggested by the follow 
mg comments 

Why not classes which meet once a week for three hours? This would 
eliminate so much tune being spent going back and forth to campus and 
alleviate the parking and transportation problem 

There should be less prejudice about undergraduate scholarships for married 
women 

I would think the biggest help would be to have a central babysitter A 
place where we could take the children and leave them while attending class 
or studying at the library 

These comments were gathered dunng a study of women interested 
m obtaining a college degree Summanzmg their problems the study 
observed that women wanted more evening classes a wider variety of 
televised and correspondence classes more courses meetmg once or twice 
a week for several hours instead of three or four times a week for one 
hour at a time, lower tuition and fees for part time students more flexible 
library reserve systems low cost day care facilities for their children 
counselmg for a wide range of problems and plans scholarships and jobs 
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for married women, and recognition of nonattending student wives as 
part of the university community 

Fmally, lack of self-confidence is a common problem for women 
The large size of many colleges today, with their resulting impersonality, 
does little to bolster one’s self-assurance It is easy to feel lost among 
thousands of other students, even if you fit the types for which higher 
education was designed young, middle class males fresh from high 
school who are interested in a tradibonal career, or, secondarily, sweet 
young coeds who dabble m philosophy and English literature and date 
for a few years before marrying and leaving school forever 

Although these descriptions no longer are appropriate for thousands 
of students who have attended college since World War II, the image 
persists, and the more students deviate from it, the more uneasy and out 
of place they are apt to feel After a woman has been out of school 
for several years she may be very hesitant to enroll in college, as the 
following comments mdicate 

I have thought of going to college but after being away for eight years from 
studying, I doubt very much if I could get back into the swing of things ■— 
especially when a large university such as this is involved 

Betvveen now and then [the time of returning to continue education] I need 
to find courage 

Most young wives are fearful to either return or begin courses at the uni- 
\ersity leiel A(any have been out several years and feel their time would be 
too limited for the family as well as course work Fearful of low grades, many 
girls with capability hesitate to enroll 

Even those women who do muster enough courage to continue their 
education are apt to feel unsure of themselves This lack of confidence 
IS true of women who were out of school for only a couple of years, and 
anxiety is more intense for those who return after an absence of ten or 
twenty >ears Acknowledging such problems, some colleges have estab- 
luhcd programs in continuing education for women Another recent 
addition to the cumculum has been Women’s Studies, for all women, 
>oung and old, at any stage of ihcir collecc education 
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lame, and the women is echoed m comments made to women by gradu- 
ate school faculties throughout the nation. 

Somehow I can never take women in this field seriously 
Why don’t you find a rich husband and give all this up? 

How otd are you anyway? Do you think that a girl like you could handle a 
]ob like this? You don’t look like the academic type 

We expect women who come here to be competent, good students, but we 
don’t expect them to be bnlhant or original 

Women are intrinsically inferior 

[To a young widow who had a five year-old child and who needed a fellow- 
ship to continue at graduate school] You’re very attractive You’ll get married 
again We have to give fellowships to people who really need them 

I know you’re competent and your thesis adviser knows you’re competent 
The question m our minds is are you really sertous about what you’re domg 

A pretty girl like you will certamly get married why don’t you stop with 
an M A ? 

Any woman who has got this far has got to be a kook There are already too 
many women m this Department 

You’re so cute I can’t see you as a professor of anything 

Such remarks, ranging from well-intended advice to blatant hostility, 
suggest that many women are not given a fair chance to demonstrate 
their ability in graduate school Faculty committees screen applicants 
for graduate school to decide which ones to accept from all those who 
apply Generally, women must be belter qualified than men 

Our general admission policy has been, i£ ihe body is warm and male, take 
it, if it’s female, make sure it's an A“ from Bryn Mawr 

Even after being admitted to graduate study, women are less likely 
than men to be encouraged to contmue Women students are repeatedly 
asked, “Are you really serious?” (They are asked this question even after 
they have finished the Ph D ) 'This constant disbelief does little to help, 
and actually undermines the determination of women students,®* making 
them more anxious, less secure, than men students Anxiety reduces their 
effectiveness and stifles the pleasure many women initially felt for the 
subjects they were studymg 

Money is another form of encouragement, women graduate students 
receive less than men 49 percent of male graduate students but only 
37 percent of females receive some financial stipend from the university. 
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m the form of student grants, or jobs as teaching assistants or research 
assistants 

The consequences of these pressures are indicated by the following 
statistics, which show that the higher we look in academe, the fewer 
women there are In 1971, 43 percent of the graduating seniors were 
women At the next highest level, the master’s degrees, 40 percent of 
the degrees went to women Only 14 prcent of the doctorates (Ph D , 
Ed D , etc ) were awarded to women, and only 6 percent of the pro- 
fessional degrees (M D , D D S , etc ) 

The same pattern occurs even within traditionally female fields edu- 
cation, Enghsh, art, foreign languages, health, home economics, and 
library science In each of these fields a majority of the bachelor’s de- 
grees were earned by women, but a smaller percentage of women got 
the master’s degree and a still smaller proportion received a doctor’s 
degree In fact, in six of these seven fields women ended up getting 
only a third — or less — of the highest degrees In education, for ex- 
ample, women received 75 percent of the baccalaureate degrees, 56 
percent of the master’s degrees, and only 21 percent of the doctorates 
Only m home economics did women earn more doctor’s degrees than 
men, but even m this strongly ‘ feminine” field the proportion of women 
receiving degrees dropped 36 percent from the baccalaureate to the 
doctoral level 

Two points emerge from these statistics First, women are not “safe” 
from competition and discrimination even in traditionally female fields 
Men get more than their share of the higher degrees, in fact, they get 
most of the doctor’s degrees 

Second, men will be more likely to get the best jobs — even in 
femmine fields — because they have the most prestigious degrees 

Table 1 Degrees Earned by Women 1970^1971 (Percentage of all degrees 
awarded m the U S , by field) 



^rnpulcd from U S Office of Education, Dtgcrl of Educational 
rable 11^. pp gg-ioi 


Slfltwticj, IQ72, 
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Conclusion 

Improvement m women’s education will not be simple We cannot as- 
sume that things will automatically get better with the passage of time, 
they may stay the same, or they may even get worse For example, 
the percentage of women graduating from professional schools m medi- 
cine and dentistry has been very low, and has not increased during the 
past two decades In fact, the proportion of women M D 's has actually 
dimmished, from lo percent in 1950 to 9 percent m 1971 Less than 1 
percent of the graduating dentists in 1950 were women, and it was 
the same twenty years later Only 7 percent of the law students grad- 
uatmg in 1971 were women, and only 2 percent of the optometrists, 
osteopaths, and theologians ** 

The problem is not a new one An inadequate image of women has 
existed for a long, long time Early English literature, for instance, por- 
trayed women (or ignored them) m much the same way as textbooks 
today 

If we were to judge by Old English literature alone, we would conclude that 
only queens, princesses, abbesses, a few wives, and a scattenng of mistresses 
comprised the female population of England at that time 

Even m our own era, the image of women has become less favorable 
Textbooks wntten early in this century presented a much more positive 
picture of women and girls than do textbooks written after 1930 

While much antifemale bias is unintentional, some is not For in- 
stance, an instructor in a course on Wnling for Children ’ advised 

The wise author writes about boys, thereby insuring himself a maximum 
audience, since only guls will read a book about a girl, but both boys and 
girls will read about a boy*®* 

The award winning book “Island of the Blue Dolphins” was mitially 
rejected by a publisher who wanted the heroine changed to a boy 

Unfavorable images of women, whether deliberate or not, do serve 
some purposes, and this fact may explam m part why they persist 
Women are useful servants, performing routine, dull, but necessary, 
tasks which men do not want to be bothered with cooking washing, 
cleaning the house, supervismg children, typmg, answering the tele- 
phone, and so forth In perfotmmg these routine chores women give 
men the time needed for success m business or the professions Behmd 
many high ranking executives and famous professors is a hard workmg 
wife or secretary whose days are full of drudgery Women, then, are a 
source of cheap labor, at home and at work, and stereotypes emphasiz 
mg their lack of abihty discourage them from seeking better jobs or 
demandmg higher pay 
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Stereotypes also help to limit competition, deterring women from en- 
tering occupations which are already overcrowded Moreover, some 
men fear that the image of their occupation might suffer if women - 
viewed by the public as being intellectually inferior to men- were 
permitted to enter their occupation Finally, women m their present 
infenor status may bolster male feelings of superiority Some people 
gam reassurance from looking down on others It may strengthen an 
insecure man’s self confidence to feel that women are weaker and 
dumber than he is 

Although eliminating discrimination against women will not be easy, 
schools and colleges can take steps to improve the situation 

First, Simply discussing the problem will help, alerting parents and 
teachers to an issue that many of them were unaware of before If 
teachers analyzed the textbooks they use, it could be an enlightening 
experience 

Second, reorganization and reassignment of personnel would provide 
a wider variety of role models for girls to emulate More women could 
be placed in high administrative positions and more men could be per 
suaded to teach m lower grades 

'Third, boys and girls could take more classes together Girls would 
be allowed — or required — to take crafts, woodwork, and auto repair, 
and boys could take sewing, cooking, and child care 

Fourth, low cost or free child care centers would free many mothers 
to pursue their education at a faster rate than they can now These 
centers could be operated under the auspices of a college or university, 
and part of the supervision could be handled by students gaming actual 
fieldwork experience under the guidance of a trained, seasoned director 
Fifth, greater flexibility in the organization and procedures of higher 
education might include such areas as transfer of credits, reduced costs 
for part-time students, evening and Saturday classes, television and cor- 
respondence courses, and later library hours 

Sixlli, courses in Women’s Studies, m secondary schools and college, 
would help young women to recognize the problems that they are 
likely to encounter Awareness of Ihcir situation would assist them m 
making better choices, now as well as later 

Similarly, an enlightened counseling program, starting in junior high 
and continuing ihrougli college, could alert othe^^vlse unsuspecting girls 
to Uic pitfalls of thinking only about mamage and motherhood, without 
also planning ahead for the time when their children will be gro^vn 
Womtn who already are thinking of a career could be given more de- 
tailed information alxiut job possibilities and preparation Women who 
K-smne their Interrupted sthoolmg could be guided through the maze 
of regulations and rcquircnKiils chanctcristic of higlicr education 
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Women are not the only ones who would benefit from such improve- 
ments Men, too, have much to gam We are at an unprecedented 
period in history when technological developments have decreased the 
need for unskilled human labor, yet other problems still confront us, 
problems which will require all the brain power, all the skill we can get 
Educating women to make better use of their potentialities could vastly 
increase our chances of solving these problems and would alleviate the 
tensions generated — at home and m the office — by the existence of this 
vast, underprivileged group 
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August 1971 Available from Marcia Federbush, 1000 Cedar Bend 
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Huber, Joan (ed ) 'Changing Women in a Changing Society,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 78, no 4, (January 1973) This special issue ex- 
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m the Public Schools, revised edition, 1972 Available from NOW, 28 
East 56th St , New York, New York 10022, $2 25 Deals with specific 
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Pennsylvania Department of Education Sexism in Education, Joint Task Force 
Report 1972 Available from Pennsylvania Human Relations Commis- 
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Emma Willard Task Force on Education Sexism in Education, third edition, 
September 1972 Available from Emma Willard Task Force on Educa- 
tion, University Station Box #14229, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414, 
$3 50 This book suggests many activities and readmgs for raising aware- 
ness of sexism in educabon 
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Words and Images P O Box 2163, Prmceton, New Jersey 08540, $1 50 
Copyright 1972 (with addendum dated 1973) 'This is a very useful 
source of specific examples and statistics illusbating the extent of sex 
bias in elementary school readers 

Westervelt, Esther Manning, and Deborah A Fixter, with the assistance of 
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While the movement has now subsided, it probably could be reactivated 
by renewed U S intervention m Southeast Asia or elsewhere 

The purpose of this chapter is to give a broad overview of student 
pohtical activism We shall address some of the major issues involving 
student activism that were discussed and debated throughout the sixties 
What are the conditions that led to the development of the New Left 
movement in the 1960s? What are some of the major types of political 
consciousness among student activists, and what were the important 
changes in types of political consciousness among U S students over 
time? Did an attachment to radical ideologies charactenze activists of 
the late sixbes m contrast to an earlier attachment to reformist ide- 
ologies'* Why was there a change in types of political consciousness 
among activists? We shall also spell out some of the major theories of 
why students engaged in activism in the sixties, and we shall try to 
test the theories empmcally with data collected at the University of 
Cabfomia at Berkeley m 1968 

Finally, we will examme the effects and directions of the student 
movement We shall address the issue of the declme of the movement 
by 1973, and we shall suggest some conditions under which the move 
ment could again be revived 

Student political activism is defined as the engagement by students 
in noninstitutionalized forms of political activity The various illegal 
protests that occurred throughout the sixties would all be included in 
this definition of student activism In many demonstrations against the 
Vietnam war, as well as m demonstrations supportmg civil nghts, free 
speech, and student power, students engaged m noninstitutionalized 
forms of pohtical activity such as sit ms and strikes In all of our dis- 
cussions student pohtical activism is the phenomenon we want to 
explain We shall now examine each of the specific issues mentioned in 
relation to student pohtical activism 


Development of Student Activism in the United States 

INCREASINC INCIDENCE OF PROTEST 

There is convincing evidence that the New Left grew considerably m 
the space of a decade Prior to the Free Speech Movement at the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley m 1964, there was not much protest 
on U S campuses other than Berkeley The Berkeley campus was unique 
m havmg student political protests on campus even in the late 1950s 
Although some students participated m off campus civil rights demon- 
strations from i960 on, it was not until the Free Speech Movement that 
the New Left began to have mcreasingly wde support among students 
As early as 1964-1965, Peterson reports protests over various issues 
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at many colleges in the wake of the Free Speech Movement ^ In 1966 
the University of Cahfomia at Berkeley was the scene of a student strike 
in protest over the university permitting the Navy to recruit on campus, 
this action was, of course, part of the more general protest over the 
Vietnam war However, this particular protest focused national attention 
on the relationship of the university to various “establishment” institu- 
tions such as the military As Skolnick points out, within a month after 
the strike at Berkeley, there were many other similar protests throughout 
the country involvmg military, CIA, and Dow Chemical recruiters ® 

By 1967—1968, Peterson states that approximately 10 percent of the 
national student population was capafa/e of temporary activation de- 
pending on the issues ’* My own data on student activism at the 
University of California at Berkeley, covermg the period of 1964—1968, 
mdicate that between 15 percent and 25 percent of the student body took 
part in major demonstrations, dependmg on the issue (however the over 
all trend at the Berkeley campus itself is rather complex and is discussed 
elsewhere) ® 

By 1969, 29a major student protests occurred on a3a college and 
university campuses in the first six months of that year® A 1969 study 
of disciplmary measures on twenty eight campuses showed that more 
dian nine hundred students had been expelled or suspended, and more 
than eight hundred and fifty were reprimanded ^ The late FBI director 
J Edgar Hoover reported that protests resulted in over 4,000 arrests 
during the 1968-1969 academic year, and about 7,200 arrests dunng 
1969-1970 « 

The pohbcal protest movement reached its peak with the widespread 
protests over the U S invasion of Cambodia in 1970 About 20 percent 
of the nation s colleges were on stnke over Cambodia, and the Urban 
Research Corporation reported that nearly one third had some kind of 
protest* The Student Strike Information Center at Brandeis University 
reported that 440 four year colleges were on strike at least temporarily, 
and a86 colleges were on stnke indefinitely over Cambodia 1° Close 
to 80 percent of the nahon’s most selective schools had some kind of 
protest, and 9 percent of these schools even had violent demonstrations 
o\er Cambodn*! Drawing on survey data, Lipset estimates that almost 
(49 percent) of the U S student population engaged in some kind 
of protest in relation to the invasion of Cambodia 

In sum, Uierc was a rather steady increase of student protest 
WQughout the 1960s and into the early part of the 1970s In the 
hte 195QS the New Left was only m its infancy, but a decade later 
there uas \Mdcsprtad student protest o\cr major government actnities 
Upset presents some longitudinal daU that underscore Uus increasing 
tendency tossard nuohcmcnt m protests Tor example, he shosss that 
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the percentage of schools that reported incidents of activism at four 
time periods between 1967 and 1970 mcreased from 6 1 percent to 
108 percent to 140 percent to 3^4 percent “ Perhaps even more 
spectacular is the increase in proportion of students involved m the 
protest movement over time Using data from the Harris Survey, Lipset 
shows that from 1965 to 1969 to 1970 the proportion of students who 
were involved in some kind of demonstration increased from 29 percent 
to 40 percent to a surprising 60 percent of the U S student population 
These figures mean that by 1970 well over half the U S student popula- 
hon had participated in at least some type of political protest Of course, 
not all student protesters engaged in illegal activities Especially dunng 
the Cambodian invasion, many people engaged m milder forms of protest 
than were witnessed in pnor demonstrations Also, as I noted, the cam- 
puses became a good deal quieter by 1973, and I shall try to explain 
the reduction of activism later in this chapter But it should be clear 
that the New Left movement did attract a wide variety of students 
before it began to wane 

FACTORS INFLUENCING PROTEST 

Having documented the actual growth of the New Left movement, we 
can now ask what are some of the histoncal circumstances that led to 
the origin and development of the student protest movement in the 
United States^ To answer this question it is necessary to go back to 
the 1950s If student protests characterized the 1960s, then apathy char- 
acterized the previous decade Students of the 1950s were called the 
“sdent generation” because they did not criticize society in any funda- 
mental sense and they did not engage m militant protests against exist- 
mg arrangements Feuer notes diat the 1950s were marked by 
“generational equilibrium” — i e , diere were no student challenges to 
existing authority, especially in relation to political economic issues such 
as the worth of American capitalism A study by Goldsen, et al , 
found that American college students m the 1950s espoused a very 
conventional set of values For example, the three most endorsed edu- 
cational values were leammg vocabonal skills, developing interpersonal 
skills, and attaining a general education There was hardly a hint 
that students wanted anything like a “pohtically relevant” education, 
one that could be used to challenge existing arrangements However, 
Goldsen and her colleagues included one ominous footnote they 
wondered if a 51 hour hunger strike against compulsory ROTC at 
Berkeley m 1959 indicated a change away from student political 
apathyl But, other than this example, their data suggested no wide- 
spread social pohtical criticisms by the college students of the 1950s 
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CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT If, however, Uie campuses were silent, other 
parts of the country were not, especially m the South The 1954 
Supreme Court decision agamst segregated schools (which, mcidentally, 
relied in part on social science findings about the negative effects of 
prejudice and discrimination on Negroes) set off a cham of political 
events that are sUll felt today A year later m 1955 Dr Marfan Luther 
Kmg; Jr , led the famous Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott — and the 
civil rights movement was under way Undoubtedly students — mainly 
black students — took part in King’s Montgomery boycott and in later 
civil rights protests throughout that decade But in the 1950s the civil 
rights movement was identified with King, who was an adult It was not 
until i960 that students entered the political hmehght as activists 
The New Student Left actually began when Negro students sat m at 
segregated lunch counters at Greensboro, North Carolina, on February 1, 
i960 Within a short time, white students jomed the civil rights movement 
Many came from the North and lotned such organizations as SNCC 
(Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee) and CORE (Congress 
of Racial Equality) The New Left is usually associated with white 
student radicals, but the first students to make a national reputation for 
protests were the Negro college students at Greensboro 

free speech movement In fact, one could argue that the “white” 
branch of the New Left did not emerge as an independent force until 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley in 1964, four years after the 
Gteeniboro sit m Although the Free Speech Movement developed be- 
cause of the university administration’s refusal to permit solicitation of 
civil rights funds on the Berkeley campus, the civil n^ts issue soon 
drifted to the background This tune white students were fighting for 
their own rights and privileges, not for those of another group Until 
dien, students throughout the nation had fought pnmanly for Negro 
justice On the other hand, the Berkeley campus had expenenced con- 
flicts since the late 1950s over issues other than civil nghts Some of 
tliese other issues were peace, capital punishment, and free speech In 
addition, the SDS Port Huron Statement of 196s suggested guidelines 
for a new ’left" style of thought and action But, as far as the nation 
M a whole was concerned, it was not until tlie Free Speech Movement 
mat white students became a political force differentiated from the civil 
tlshls movement Tlien Uiey undertook many political acbvifacs on their 
own home ground, the campus 

Aittr the Free Speech Movement, there was a rash of student political 
activities, both while and Third World, Uirougliout the country At 
ffcikclcy alone there were such mcidcnts as llic anlt Vietnam war march 
lo Uic Oakland \nn> Tcnnmal m >963, the formation of the Vietnam 
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the percentage of schools that reported incidents of activism at four 
time periods between 1967 and 1970 mcreased from 6 i percent to 
10 8 percent to 14 o percent to 3Z 4 percent Perhaps even more 
spectacular is the increase m proportion of students involved m the 
protest movement over time Using data from the Hams Survey, Lipset 
shows that from 1965 to 1969 to 1970 the proportion of students who 
were involved in some kind of demonstration mcreased from 29 percent 
to 40 percent to a surprising 60 percent of the U S student population 
These figures mean that by 1970 well over half the U S student popula- 
tion had participated m at least some type of political protest Of course, 
not all student protesters engaged in illegal activities Especially durmg 
the Cambodian invasion, many people engaged in milder forms of protest 
than were witnessed in prior demonstrations Also, as I noted, the cam- 
puses became a good deal quieter by 1973, and 1 shall try to explain 
the reduction of activism later in this chapter But it should be clear 
that the New Left movement did attract a wide variety of students 
before it began to wane 

FACTORS INFLUENCING PROTEST 

Having documented the actual growth of the New Left movement, we 
can now ask what are some of the historical circumstances that led to 
the origin and development of the student protest movement m the 
United States? To answer this question it is necessary to go back to 
the 1950s If student protests characterized the 1960s, then apathy char- 
acterized the previous decade Students of the 1950s were called the 
“silent generation” because they did not criticize society m any funda- 
mental sense and they did not engage m militant protests against exist- 
ing arrangements Feuer notes that the 1950s were marked by 
“generational equilibrium” — 1 e , there were no student challenges to 
existmg authority, especially in relation to political economic issues such 
as the worth of American capitalism A study by Goldsen, et al , 
found that American college students m the 1950s espoused a very 
conventional set of values For example, the three most endorsed edu- 
cational values were learning vocahonal skills, developmg interpersonal 
skills, and attaining a general education There was hardly a hmt 
that students wanted anything like a "polibcally relevant” education, 
one that could be used to challenge existing arrangements However, 
Goldsen and her colleagues included one ominous footnote they 
wondered if a 51-hour hunger strike against compulsory ROTC at 
Berkeley in 1959 indicated a change away from student political 
apathyl But, other than this example, their data suggested no wide- 
spread social polibcal criticisms by the college students of the 1950s 
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CIVIL niGiiTS MOVEMENT If, Iiowcver, the campuses were silent, other 
parts of the country were not, especially in the South The 1954 
Supreme Court decision against segregated schools (which, incidentally, 
relied m part on social science findings about the negative effects of 
prejudice and discrimmation on Negroes) set off a chain of political 
events that are still felt today A year later in 195s Dr Martin Luther 
King; Jr, led the famous Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott -and the 
civil rights movement was under way Undoubtedly students — mainly 
black students -took part m King’s Montgomery boycott and in later 
Civil rights protests throughout that decade But in the 195 °^ the civi 
rights movement was identified with King, who was an adult It was not 
unbl i960 that students entered the political limelight as acbvists 

The New Student Left actually began when Negro students sat in at 
segregated lunch counters at Greensboro, North Carolina, on February i, 
i960 Within a short time, white students joined the civil rights movement 
Many came from the North and joined such organizations as SNCC 
(Student Non-Violent Coordinahng Committee) and CORE (Congress 
of Racial Equality) The New Left is usually associated with white 
student radicals, but the first students to make a nahonal reputation for 
protests were the Negro college students at Greensboro 


EBEE SPEECH MOVEMENT In fact. One could ar^e that the white 
branch of the New Left did not emerge as an mdependent force until 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley m 1964, four years after t 
Greensboro sit in Although the Free Speech Movement developed be- 
cause of the university administration’s refusal to permit solicitation of 
civil rights funds on the Berkeley campus, the civil rights issue soon 
drifted to the background This time white students were fighting for 
their own rights and privileges, not for those of another group Unbl 
then, students throughout the nation had fought pnmanly for Negro 
justice On the other hand, the Berkeley campus had experienced con- 
flicts smce the late igSos over issues other than civil rights Some of 
these other issues were peace, capital punishment and free speech h 
addibon, the SDS Port Huron Statement of 196a suggested ^.delines 
for a new ’left’ style of drought and action But, as far as *e nahon 
as a whole was concerned it was not until the Free Speech 
that white students became a pohtical force differentiated from *e c vd 
nghts movement Then they undertook many polibcal achvibes on their 

own home ground, the campus i r a. j Ta/aiittieril 

After the Free Speech Movement, there was a msh of student pohtical 
achvibes both wlute and Third World, throughout the country At 
Berkelcy’alone Uiere were such incidents as the anU Vietnam war march 
fo ie oruand Army Terminal in .9C5. die formaUon of die Vietnam 
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Day Committee, the 1966 student stnlce over Navy recruiters, unauthor- 
ized “teach-ins” over Vietnam, the 1967 Oakland Induction Center dem- 
onstrations, the Third World strike m 1968-1969, the People’s Park 
protests in 1969, the protests, strike, and subsequent restructuring of the 
university over the Cambodian mvasion in 1970, and the short-lived 
protests over Laos m 1971 and North Viebiam in 1972 These are only 
some of the more highly publicized mstances of student activism at 
Berkeley, there were many other events related to Vietnam, civil rights, 
student power, and rights of university employees 

EABEY STUDENT PROTEST 

Lest It seem that U S students did not demonstrate until the 1960s, 
we should realize that there were previous student protests m U S 
history Feuer documents many of these, going back almost to the 
founding of the country However, many of these protests were “bread 
and butter rebellions”, that is, complaints over food served at school 
More senous were the occasional religious rebellions that occurred at 
universities such as Pnnceton m the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centunes, as well as the nineteenth century revolts on some campuses 
against the policy of tn loco parentts But, as Feuer says, "the pre-Civil 
War rebellions never involved any social-ideoIogical factor,” and the 
rebellions after the Civil War, until the 1930s, were not characterized 
by a "basic alienation from a de-authontized elder generabon 

The closest thing to the student activity of today was the radical 
student activism in the 1930s, especially at New York colleges such as 
City College of New York In addition to the economic hardships of 
the depression, students were concerned Mith the rise of fascism and anti- 
semitism As a result, the student movement of the thirbes m New York 
was Marxist-oriented, and engaged m such familiar sounding activities 
as the anbwar protests which disrupted Charter Day ceremonies at City 
College But, other than the 1930s in New York, the igdos were 
unique in that students developed a radical critique of the entire sociil 
system ** 


Types and Changes of Political Consciousness 

The discussion up to now has referred to two types of left wing political 
consciousness among U S students at various points m history radical 
polibcal consciousness, which forxiscs on fundamental changes of the 
social system m order to increase freedom and equality for submerged 
groups, and reformist political consciousness, which similarly focuses on 
increasing freedom and equality for submerged groups, but wants to 
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achieve them by making changes withm the existing social system Fur- 
thermore, we have discussed the absence of political consciousness 
among U S students In this section we shall introduce another ‘VP® « 
political consciousness combming aspects of the 6rst two This is ca e 
radical-reformist political consciousness, it combines a radical antique 
of the larger social system with a cnbque of the university 

These types of political consciousness, and the absence of pohtica 
consciousness, have vaned in their appearance on the Amenran college 
scene among the generations, as well as within generations The silent 
generation”, of the 1950s connoted the conservatism and absence of 
pohtical controversies in general, as Goldsen, et al 0 serve 


The investigator attempting to describe the pohtical flavor of 
lie, 1950s] Amencan campuses m immediately and forcefully by two 

themes The first is what seems to be a remarkable absence of “ 

consuming political behefs interests, or convictions on the ® 

students The second is extreme political and economic ^ 

m marked contrast to the radicalism osually attnbu^d to Amerman ^ll^e 
students m the thnties. and said to be a traditional aspect of student culture 
m other countries ^ 

On the other hand the rgsos. at least m New York, 

by radical pohtical consciousness m part of the student ^ 

in the tgeos a number of students were -lical as weU a. 

The queLn that arises is how to account for the change ^ 
consciousness from generabon to generation, as well as within any give 

“I^anations used to account for changes m pohtical consciousness 
between and within entire generaUons will be only 

here Also they are parUy based on conjecture, along with an e^mi- 
nahon of evidence and arguments presented elsewhere I ^aU ^ 
suggest some reasons why there was a nse of radical >" 

thf 1930S, a dechne of this consciousness in the 1940s and '9Sos, a 
nse of reformist consciousness m the early 1960s. “f “ 

of both radical and radical reformist “"““V th^ 10 ^s 
the 1960s The bulk of this discussion will relate to the 1960s 


DEPRESSION AND FASCISM 

As previously menUoned. the economic hardships of the depression in 
.u ** Inne With the threat of fascism and antisemitism here and 

e 1930s, a g conditions conducive to the development 

abroad, were some ofjhela^g^^^^ consciousness Capitalism was domg 
° "u, t, t cell in the 1930s and vanous socialist and communist 
b^ng mg^mted Students in New York, and some 
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elsewhere, were attracted to the sweeping solutions that Marxist theones 
offered for national and international problems This leftist tendency 
among various Depression Era students lasted until the United States 
entered World War 11 in 1941 

A TEMPORARY ALLIANCE 

The war forced all antifascist groups into an alignment against inter- 
national fascism The groups with a stake m stopping Hitler and his 
allies included Roosevelt’s reform capitalism as well as the Communist 
Party in the United States Thus, the communist opposition in the 
United States all but disappeared at the beginning of World War II, and 
this trend continued during the war Dwight Macdonald in Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist describes the self-liquidation of the American Communist 
Party when Stalin and Roosevelt allied during the war 

For a long tune the CP [1 e , the American Communist Party] has been a 
branch office of the parent firm m Moscow rather than an American political 
party When Stalin and Roosevelt, therefore, come to an agreement on postwar 
policies as broad as that apparently reached at Teheran, there is no longer any 
point for the American branch office to keep up even the formality of political 
opposition to Roosevelt and the social system he represents As far as the 
Communists are concerned, there is nothing more left to struggle for 

And the day after they liquidated themselves “the Communists anounced 
their decision to fight inside the two party system for such goals as *a 
total removal of all anti labor laws’," and accepted Roosevelt as their 
leader ** 

After the war ended in 1945 this alliance between the communist 
and capitalist worlds collapsed As a result, renewed left wing opposition 
to Amencan capitalism appeared within the United States Communists 
attempted to make inroads into potentially radical organizations such as 
tlie trade unions 2^ However, a period of right wing reaction, highlighted 
by McCarthyism, was about to begin 

RICIIT-WINC REACTION 

At the start of the IQSOS, the following events were on the minds of tlie 
people of the United States the overthrow of Chiang Kai shek and the 
nse of communism in China, the investigation of fonner State Depart- 
ment officnl Alger Hiss by the House Un-Amencan Activities Committee 
for being a member of the Communist Party m the 1930s (Hiss went 
to jail for penury, and Nuoii, who was involved in the hearings, became 
Vice President and later President), and Russia’s explosion of an atomic 
bomb, which ended the U S monopoly of the weapon *• All of these 
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events meant one tiling US capitalism was gomg to be strongly chal- 
lenged by communism, or so many Americans thought Thus, the stage 
was set for the arrival of Wisconsin Senator Joseph McCarthy, who, for 
several years, made the headlines with his sensational search for sub- 
vsrsivcs 

The story of McCarthy and McCarthyism is complex, and this is not 
the place to cover it in any detail Suffice it to say that a combination 
of McCarthyism, the nse of international communism as a world force, 
the begmning of the Korean War, and related occurrences “1> ^e 

country mto a period of political reaction In fact, many of the political 
controversies raised in the early 1950a were of a reacbonary natoe, 
agam most forcefully represented by McCarthy But by 1954, McCar- 
thy’s mfluence was waning, and he died short y t erea er , 

Then the country settled mto a conservative mood under Ei onhowe 
and controversies over the value of the American social ^ 

greatly mmim.zed It could be said that there was ^ ^ 

cnticism, especially r^ical /( ^E.^rnlowe^^^ Nixon lasted 

as of McCarthyism The term of office tor Usisenn^er ^ 
from th^ earW95os to i960 The trend of the E-nhower years w 
summarized by Daniel BeU’s term, “the end of ideology, 

“the exhausbon of political [le, radical pohbcal] ideas in the fifbes 

NEW HOPE 

XHu KHW vnoKxmn For many people the ^eobon of Kennedy m 19 0 
ushered in the hope of a “New Eronber ’’ This was espec.Uy^-^^ 
among segments of States and abroad 

HirelecLn w “X^r^reted as a ^T^Irierof 

set by Eisenhower °onng his <iJpo^ 

wrongs that needed to be remeaie y r„ti, \„a 

people, difficulbes of “"^eMevelopod challenged the 

recall that the Supreme Court tad 

undemocrabc, segregationist ohamcte reasonably 

be illegal and unconstitubonal Finally, me r recession or 

good stape- especially m contrast to previous periods of 
® ^ f _ ^,,id afford to make some reforms Ihus 

depression — and the country could „„erMnncnPc<: 

. /• ..i_ ^ i-*ifnrmist Dohtical consciousness 

the stage was set for the rise ot retormisr puu 

nr examine the views (and changes of views) 

AK AcarrvrsT’s vmw We ^ representative of the views of 

of one former activist, David Horowtz. as rcpi 

many activists of the sixties 
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As he observed in his book, Student,^ the issues that interested stu- 
dent activists m the early 1960s were related to a central concern how 
to make the United States live up to its democratic ideals Civil rights, 
freedom of speech and assembly, increased voting rights for Negroes, 
endmg segregated facilities, and mtegration of minorities into the larger 
American society — all involved improving American democracy so that 
it would “be more in consonance with the ideals set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution These demands were 
hardly radical m nature, and each could be met within the framework 
of a truly democratic society 

In fact, Horowitz, at least m 1962, emphasized that radical solutions 
were not necessary to obtain these democratic ideals, that is, he rejected 
the idea that it is necessary to be afRliated with the Communist Party m 
order to attain these goals, and he was suspicious of the more general 
idea of "Marxist solutions ' to these problems, observing that Communists 
were contemptuous of free speech and a free press He stated that 
leftist students believed "intervention in Hungary is as insupportable as 
mtervention in Cuba”** Thus, Horowitz clearly rejected the authori- 
tarian aspects of communist parties and did not associate himself or the 
student movement at Berkeley in the early 1960s with any communist 
parties, especially in Russia 

But he went one more step beyond rejecting the communist party 
He equated the communist party with Marxism, which he also rejected 
He felt that Berkeley students were critical of “Marxist solutions” to 
problems such as “unemployment, social inequality, juvenile delinquency, 
inadequate school and housing construction ” Although Marxists 
claim that these social problems are basically economic in nature, stu- 
dents reject the "doctnne that the only real problem m securing social 
jusbce IS that of altering the economic sub structure of society And 
students reject such “Marxist solutions” because of antihberal trends in 
the Soviet Union 

According to Horowitz, the younger generation insists that certain 
quesbons be sabsfactorily answered ‘ before it will join any group seeking 
social change llirougli the restructuring of tlie economic organization of 
society The questions include guarantees for civil hberbes, the 
decentralizabon of economic and political power, the new basis on 
which goods arc "to be produced and distnbuted,” and, in general, 
whctlier socialism is to be democratic as well as economically efficient. 
“Tlicsc students will not be led into the illusion that socialism will make 
tlie truth simple and noncontro\crsial Thus he feels that “the shat- 
tering of faith m simple formulas of social cliangc was a dcciswe c%cnt 
m tlic dc\ eloping consciousness of Uic majority of those students who, 
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had they come to college ten years ago, might have been members of 
the Young Communist League or Labor Youth League Henee, in 
the early 1960s, Horowitz desired the attainment of democratic goals, 
but he rejected communist party solutions and was very sceptical about 
Marxism in general 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

This position IS in sharp contrast to his later neo Marxist position Why 
he and other student activists moved from a liberal-reformist position 
to a radical anticapitahst position will be of definite concern to ns in 
this chapter Within a few years after he wrote Student, Horowitz be- 
came strongly critical of U S capitalism The Free World Colossus A 
antique of American Foreign Policy m the Cold War, published in 19 5, 
was an early mdication of his changmg thought n y 19 9, 
Horowitz’s Empire and Revolution depicted U S capitalism as prevent 
mg nationalist revolutions in colonized and semicolonized countries, ex- 
panding overseas economically and militarily, engaging in a an erou 
Cold War with Russia, failing to solve domestic crises in race relations, 
and so forth « His views changed from ’This country of ours is beauti- 
ful" but in need of reform to the United States is imperialist and in 

need of revolution ** , . * 

From his initial suspicion of Marxism he turned to a 
of the Marxist world view from the perspective of the New Left 
Why did Horowitz and others whom he represents shift from 
formist to a radical position? 

T5 two most general conditions that led 

FAILURE OF REFORM Probably tne two 6 j i 

1 X ». oli-inirp from reformism to radicalism were the 

many student activists to ^ widespread reforms, and 

failure of the system to produce the desireu w p 
the antidemocratic events associated with the Vietnam war At the start 
me antidemocratic evei . think it was necessary to go 

of the 1960s most student American society to gen- 

outside ™ f tew advocated Marxist or other radical 

erate needed changes Kelalwely 

solutions to problems such as po y» cnm 

J xu of frcedom and equality We have seen 

care, and even the larger issu^ 

views of one activist ^ Democratic Society, largely 

Huron Statement announced support for general demo 

written by To". Hayden m *9^; t, p,,,, we have 

cratic values but also noted tha^ P^^ Commenting on SDS from 

no sure ^d Landau note that SDS began “ideological 

196a to 1966, Jatmbs and of SDS mem- 

discussion among the young i 
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bers, then and today [in 1966] are anti-ideological, and are m SDS 
because that’s where the action is ” ** 

So the early New Left acbvisb were willing to give the system more 
than half a chance to produce the desired reforms They were even 
willing to go “Part of the way with LBJ” when he was runnmg for 
President m 1964 

But the social reforms did not occur on the scale desired by the 
student activists I do not claim that no social changes occurred through- 
out the sixties There is evidence that more limited changes did occur 
with regard to poverty and race relations Still, poverty and racism 
existed throughout the country In fact, the changes that occurred 
probably created a feeling of relative deprivation on the part of the 
activists, who saw that changes could occur but who also saw fewer 
changes occur than they had hoped for 

Furthermore, the racial changes diat occurred often were accompanied 
by violence or were strongly resisted by estabhshed (and this included 
hberal) authorities For example, reforms were instituted in Watts but 
only after bloody nets Also the formation of Third World Colleges at 
San Francisco State and the University of California at Berkeley was 
met with strong resistance by liberal academic authorities, and the col* 
leges were instituted only after violent confrontations Third World 
Colleges were not always ushered in by these means, but other schools 
very likely took their cues from events at San Francisco State and Berke- 
ley and decided to act more gracefully Also, in spite of reforms for 
blacks, ghettos still existed, with all their attendant problems Finally, 
there was an mcreasmg feeling that the hberal estabbshment, although 
“officially” responsible for inibating and carrying out change, actually 
had a stake m preventing strong reforms Tom Hayden put it this way 

My own disenchantment with the U S didn’t really come because of its failures 
in Negro rights and foreign policy, but with the realization, which has grown 
within the last year, that responsibility for these things lies with the most 
respectable people in society people m the North wth connections with 
the foundabons, corporabons and banks and the Democrahe Party, who parade 
in their own suburban commumbes as liberals, but happen to own, lock, stock, 
and barrel, the major enterprises in Mississippi 

So student activists did not see the type of reforms earned out that they 
envisioned earlier m the decade, and tliey were beginning to doubt the 
possibility of major improvements being made withm the exishng sys- 
tem In fact, a professor who ^vas sympathetic to student activists dedi- 
cated a book to them as such 

To those many eager college students who have wondered with great baffle- 
ment how so much effort and activity could produce so little result** 
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VIETNAM Whatever doubts the students were developing about Amer- 
ican democracy were exacerbated by Vietnam Tlie United States was 
supporting a man, General Ky, who allegedly said his only hero was 
Hitler. It was becoming increasingly clear that tlie Ky government, as 
well as oUiers bached by the United States, did not have tlie widespread 
popular support Uiat genuinely democratic governments must have 
Instead, these governments received US military assistance simply be- 
cause of Uieir opposition to communism, it did not matter how emo 
cratic or undemocratic die regimes might be In addition, the U S 
government attempted to manipulate American pubbe opinion over 
Vietnam, as was indicated by the Fenlagon Papers and as was pomted 
out earlier m boohs hhe The Politics of Escalation in Vietnam Thus, 
the democraho credibility of the United States came further into ques- 
tion, not only internally, in its failures to mahe widespread domestic 
reforms, but also externally, m its support of undemocrabo governments 
Furthermore, acbvists began to look beyond Vietnam at US ®™ke- 
ments elsewhere HorowitE's The Free World Colossus showed US 
mtervenbon in the affairs of other countries such as Guatemala, Greece, 
Iran, Turkey, Cuba, Korea, and Vietnam When students saw this type 
ef economic and military involvement overseas — p 
by the State Department that the United States would defend eighty 
countries mibtanly whether asked to do so or not t e issue o impena 
ism began to arise Thus, the development of radical polibcal conscious- 
ness ■among at least some student activists by the late rgBos was their 

, J r,anire of the Vietnam war and to the 

response to the undemocratic nature oi i 

failure of the United States to produce widespread reforms 

.-.TnuaNTvss There is a final type of polibcal con- 

nADICAE-BEFORMIST CONSCIOUSNESS II .1,1 , 

u J -oh E-rc - the radical reformist polibcal conscious- 
sciousness to be discussed here ui „ , , , , , 

ness mentioned earlier A few years after the Free Speech Movement at 
Berkeley, which attacked the educational system of the mulbversify, a 
related but d.bnct viewpoint began to emerge This viewpomt argned 
, , , , , „st ,n the modem multiversity, and that 

that various problems oiu cajm. 

1 ^ j itorsratpa and powerless position However, the 

students occupied an “ according to some 
reason students were al erted (a 

versionsof this positron was h 

and capitalism- ^he cf ,„d bureaucratic needs that forced 
was seen o =we ,,,al,zed, and often uninteresting, courses of 

students into hig y P ,,^ed occupabons The bureaucratic 

shidy to P-Pare them to ^ 

beatment of very consistent with the needs of 

"academic standards was -- ^ 
the capitalist economic sy 
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both the educational system and the capitalist economic system In short, 
by the latter part of the sixties this radical-reformist poUtical conscious- 
ness began to emerge in part of the student activist population 

Although radical consciousness and radical-reformist consciousness be- 
gan to emerge as the sixties developed, many students, and even some 
activists, maintained a faith m the democratic viability of the United 
States The trend toward a radical critique is found m only part of the 
student population and m only part of the student movement In ex- 
ammmg data on the national student population, Lipset estimates that 
by the end of the sixties only lo percent of the U S college population 
was radical in ideology ^2 However, the proportion of those who were 
radically conscious would mcrease among the activist population, as 
the data to be discussed below suggest 

The purpose of the next section is lo examine the relationship between 
types of pohtical consciousness and student activism We shall want to 
see if radical consciousness has a higher association with student acbvism 
than reformist consciousness Similarly, we shall want to see if the com- 
bination of radical consciousness and educational reform consciousness 
produces a higher association with acbvism than either radical con- 
sciousness or educational reform consciousness alone Finally, we shall 
want to see if approaches to activism that de emphasize pohtical ideology 
have any empmcal support 


Four Theories and an Empirical Test 

There have been a number of attempts to explain engagement in stu- 
dent acbvism in the United States The theories have varied widely, 
and each has at least some empirical support 

One of the central themes that distinguish the various theories from 
one another is the importance placed on different types of pohtical con- 
sciousness or on the lack of political consciousness as a central variable 
m the theory One approach emphasizes the radical political conscious- 
ness of student activists A second approach states that activists are 
motivated by reformist, rather than radical, ideologies According to 
this View, students are a relabvely powerless group, merely trying to 
improve their own situation by reforming the university A third ap- 
proach combines the first two m that it sees activists rebelling against 
both capitalist society and the educational s>stem This approach sees 
acbvists motiv alcd by radical reformist pohtical consciousness Finally, 
a fourtii approach dc emphasizes political consciousness as a major con- 
diUon leading to activism This approach thus differs from any of the 
other approaches because it docs not cmphisize either radical, reformist, 
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or radical refonnist political consciousness as a central variable in th 
theory. Instead. acUvism is seen as the result of other factors, such as 
family conHict We shall empirically examine each of these approaches 
to student acUvism. using data collected at the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1968 

RADICAL POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS. FLACKS's T.IEORV OF ACTIVISM 
Among the theorists emphasizing the importance of radical P«’‘‘'ca' 
sciousLss m determming activism. Richard Flacks has been one &e 
most influential » He believes that student activists ° 

Ideology which is highly cribcal of the United States He feeb th^^ 
activists are distinguished from nonactivists y t eir grea ^vhich 

to radical political ideologies, as well "“""t Imt 

could be called "humanistic values Flacks begins y s g 

As all of us are by now aware, there has gtato "S 

an increasingly self conscious student j southern Negro stu- 

movement began primarily accommodations - 

dents to break the barriers of legal segreg demonstrations and 

scores of northern white students engage in student 

related activities as early as i960 But as we all know, ,1., 

concern expanded rapidly to include such jssu^ as 

arms race, attacks on civil liberties, ibe pro Vietnam, 

ghettos, democracy and educational quality in universities, the 

conscription 

As opposed to a view that sees students “rebelhng" ^ 

parents Flacks sees a continmty in political perspective between 

generations 

Most students who are involved in the movement ( ” 
a city hke Chicago) are involved ” ^ mo 

against the political are attempting to fulfill and 

suggests that the great majority of the^ 
renew the political traditions of their famihes 

To the extent that there are differences between left-wing parents and 
10 me exient ctates that activists are more radical 

their left-wing „„^es this statement because his data 

than their parents - F j activist children similarly 

show two tendencies <“> Negroes, (b) however, 

support re '^^^-e^rnore hkcly than their parents to support radical 

“ult t"f::il socialization of mdmtry But Ins overall argu 

in left wing political consciousness between 
ment points to the continuity in ie»i 

activists and their parents 
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Flacks sees this radical perspective among upper-status families In 
contrast to a Marxist approach which would expect radical views among 
the working class, Flacks finds activists with radical views coming from 
parents who are wealthy, well-educated, and professional Neverthe- 
less, his ideas are consonant with one element of Marxist thinking some 
of Flacks’s activists could be Marx’s “bourgeois ideologists” who have 
transcended their class position and have moved m a revolutionary 
direction with the oppressed classes 

REFORMIST POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS SAVlO AND UNIVERSITY REFORM 

There have been many attempts to interpret activism on grounds other 
than radical ideology A major alternative approach explains activism 
by belief in a reformist ideology Students are seen as rebellmg, not for 
wider political economic aims, such as the overthrow of capitalism, but 
simply in response to their own lowly status in the university Their 
pohtical actions parallel those of labor unions — students resent the more 
powerful university administration or faculty and therefore focus their 
pohtical actions upon improving conditions “at the factory ” In spite 
of their often intense dissatisfaction, their protests are aimed primarily 
at the multiversity rather than at society as a whole 
Mano Savio was an important spokesman for this position He listed 
university conditions that drive students to protest irrelevant subjects, 
large classes, impersonal university bureaucracy, professors more inter- 
ested m research than teaching, unrealistically long reading lists, super- 
ficial “survey” courses, and the like ** 

If you are an undergraduate still taking non major courses, at least one of your 
subjects will be a ‘ big” lecture in which, with field glasses and some good 
luck, you should be able, a few times a week, to glimpse that famous profile 
— giving those four- or five-year old lectures, which have been very con 
veniently written up for sale by the Fybale Company any^vay The lectures 
in the flesh will not contain much more llian is already in the Fybate notes, and 
generally no more than will be necessary to do well on the exammations 
Naturally, it iviJl be these examinations which determine whether or not you 
pass the course Such an education is conccned as something readily quanti- 
fiable 120 units constitute a bachelor's degree 

Sa\TO went on to describe the process whereby these university con- 
ditions lead to protest some students become conscious of the unfair 
situation they face at school md are Uiereby led to protest Speaking 
of the Free Speech Mo\cmcnt, he stated that its concern changed from 
Musissippi to the multiversity 

Civil ri),hls was central in our fight Nevertheless Uic focm of our attention 
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shifted from our deep concern with the victimization of others to outrage at 
the miustices done to ourselves These m,ustioes we came to perceive more 
and more clearly as we sought to secure our own rights to political advocacy 

Savio concluded that Berkeley's political consciousness had been 
heightened, and he called for “oppressed" middle class whites to join 
students in demanding freedom for all Americans „ _ , r 

Although Savio was quite cnbcal of the University of California, he 
did not develop a criticism of corporate capitalism, imperiahsm or any 
of the other more general targets of a radical position during the Free 
Speech Movement Instead, he was mamly upset by civil 
and by injushces to students m the mulUversity (It might be noted 
parenthetically that later m the suthes Savio did develop a more radica 
critique of the social system 

The Innited goals of reformists are suggested by 
might follow cnticisms such as Savio's In a nutshell they would 
university reforms After the Free Speech Movement, t ere . 
of plans for smaller classes, more intimate relations between 
and stndents, integrated courses which brought together ^^olars from 
various fields, and attempts to permit students to create relevant 
courses There is little doubt that the administration and faculty hope 
that these university reforms - which were partly inspired by Savio s 
critiques — would reduce protests 


RADICAL-HEFOBMIST POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS THE NEW WOBKIN 
CLASS THEORY 

The approach to acUvism mentioned above that emphasizes ^‘“dent an- 
tagomim to both the larger society and to the multiversity is associated 
ivith the theory of the New Working Class Herbert Gmtis and other, 
have recently argued that a class of "educated laborers is devel^mg 
m the United States and other corporate capitalist ^ _ 

educated laborers are seen as controlled by tlie nee ® ° 
tahsm. dns control, m turn, is felt first in Uie school ^■‘uat.on and later n 
the working world It is argued Uiat students eventually ^ 

ol Uiis control over diem. and that they rebel 

cationa, environment dffim!" e strictly 

of Uio mult.vcrs.ty f ^ it links the operation of 

reformist cntiqne of the ^ n^w Working Class 

a;;roat:rb.::s“rmn:s of‘’...e refonnut and rad.c.al approaches to 
Student acU\ ism 
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THE DE-EMPHASIS OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS: FEUEh’s FAMILY 
CONFLICT APPROACH 

The fourth, and final, approach to student activism de-emphasizes the 
positive contribution of political consciousness m determining activism 
Instead, it explains activism on nonideological grounds such as poor fam- 
ily relations For example, Lewis Feuer feels that there are universal 
traits of all student movements, such as )uvenocracy, fiharchy, intellectual 
elitism, and populism These universal traits, m turn, emerge from 
universal family problems According to Feuer, activism is an attempt 
by the student to work out his family conflicts m the political arena 
For instance, m discussing the Russian revolution, Feuer refers to such 
concepts as father son relationships and conflicts between generations 
He states that 

A reconciliation between fathers and sons was indeed taking place between 
1905 and 1917 «* 

However, 

By 1917 the student movement had lost its histone opportunity to promote a 
rational social evolution in Russia Its idealism had for several decades been 
so intermixed with the apotheosis of destruction, its political consciousness had 
been for so long dominated by generaUonal struggle, that it was emotionally 
disarmed when the Bolshevik party m October 1917 put into practice what the 
students so long had preached 

This point of view suggests that the history of modern Russia, and of 
the modem world in general, would have been different if the students 
had not permitted their political consciousness and actions to be guided 
by generational conflicts! 

An approach like Feuer’s does de emphasize the students’ ideology 
if all that were necessary to know about the protestors was the extent 
of their family conflicts, then it would not be necessary to examine the 
content or arguments of their ideology Knowledge of their family con- 
flicts would be enough to understand why they were protesting 

AN EMPIRICAL TEST OF THE THEORIES OF ACTIVISM 

These four theones of activism were evaluated by data gathered from 
three sur\e>s of Berkeley students and their parents in 1968®* The 
data do not claim ultimately to ‘prove’* or "disprove” any of the theones 
However, the data do provide evidence relative to the theones which 
IS particularly worthwhile, since the University of California at Berkeley 
has been a center of student activism since the late 1950s The data 
mdicate at least some support for each ixjsilion However, the radical- 
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reformist approach is stronger than either the radical or the reformist 
approaches On the other hand, the radical approach is stronger than 
the reformist approach In fact, a student with educationa re orm i 
ology who IS not radically conscious also, is not very i e y to e an 
activist Finally, a detailed analysis of the data (not presente em 
shows that the approaches of Feuer and Flacks are more compati 
than IS usually felt to be the case 


IHE RADICAL APPROACH The concept of radical political consciousness 
has several dimensions, but each of them is related to ma ng c ang 
of social systems to improve the position of submerged groups kor ex 
ample radical political consciousness is concerned with making change 
of the capitalist system, the undemocratic power system the impenalis 
system, and the racist system Similarly, radical poljtical consciousness 
connotes support for radical alternative sociebes to the existing society 
We have tned to get indicators of these antagonisms to capitalism, 
racism, and so forth, as well as support for radical alternative ’ 

by examuung students’ attitudes toward the capita ist economic 
m the United States, anti racist aspects of Black ' 

imperialist aspects of U S involvement m Vietnam an ou e i 

the power system m the United States, socialist alternatives 0 the 
existing capitalist system, and revolutionary change m S®"®” 
now turn to some specific findings m our study (more detailed analysis 

of the data is presented elsewhere) ** 

As predicted by the radical ideology approach to acUvism, Berkeley 
activists are likely to feel that the United States government was 
cere about its motives m Southeast Asia Similar y, ey o 
that radical black power activities have worsened condiUons for g 
Activists are likely to believe that the American economy nee . , . 
mg changes in order to solve urgent social problems, and they are likely 
to oiler socialist solutions including state ownership of J 

acUvisU feel that they do not control their own lives ^ 
instead they agree with C Wnght Mills’ claim that A'"""--- “ ™ 

by a power elite of high A t 

... .. 

the mjusliccs 

aim naroRMisr AnriiOACi. To a lesser 

cizotlieuimcrsity and demand u.mc«J > ^ 

educational reform et radical ideology and aethiim 

than beuveen inoit of tlic co I IJcikcIcy arc loo 

Hos>c\cr. ihe activwU tend to 
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and that ‘V C is a factory ” Similarly, they are not likely to trust the 
University of California admmistraUon or faculty with supporting then 
rights They are likely to call for mcreased control over their education, 
and they tend to feel that students should evaluate the faculty (who 
are often felt to be more interested m their research than in teaching) 
Still, it is interesting to note that activists are not much more likely to 
disagree than agree that they are “generally satisfied viath U C ” 

THE RADICAL REFORMIST APPROACH When an overall mdex of radical 
political consciousness is formed, as well as an overall index of educa- 
tional reform ideology, it is possible to see the combined impact of these 
two forms of political consciousness on student activism The New 
Working Class theory predicts that the combination of radical conscious- 
ness and educational reform ideology will produce a higher association 
with activism than either radical consciousness or educational reform 
ideology alone This, m fact, happens Radical-reformist political con- 
sciousness has a higher associabon with activism than either radical 
consciousness or reformist consciousness alone And, as noted, if a person 
IS critical only of the educabonal system, and not of the larger social 
system, he is not likely to be an acbvist Although there are other 
weaker aspects of the theory, the New Working Class theory does seem 
to be able to predict ideological tendencies among many student acbv- 
ists 

THE FAMILY CONFLICT APPROACH Finally, the Berkeley data mdicate 
that a relabonship exists between family conflicts and student acbvism 
When vanous measures of family conflict are examined, we must con- 
clude that there is some support for Feuer’s family-conflict approach to 
activism For example, we found a positive relaUon between family 
hosbhty and acbvism Similarly, we found a positive relaUon between 
parent child conflict dunng childhood and activism Interestingly 
enough, the conclusion about family conflicts and acbvism did not get 
formulated unbl more complex analysts of the data was carried out 
This means that the family approaches of both Feuer and Flacks have 
empirical support in my study This is an unusual finding because the 
two approaches to the family and activism are typically viewed as 
opposite approaches one examines conflict between the generabons 
and the other examines continuity and harmony between the generations 
However, there is one aspect of Feuer’s theory that is incompaUble with 
Flacks’s theory Feuer feels that acbvists reject tlieir parents’ polibcal 
values, whereas Flacks feels that acbvists accept their parents’ left-wing 
political values My data clearly support Flacks on this important issue 
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But the other data indicate that when we discuss conflict or harmony 
between the generations, it is necessary to spell out vanous eve s o 
conflict or harmony Clearly, acUvists can have conflictual relations with 
their parents at some levels but harmonious relations at other eve s 
SUMMARY In sum, the pohtical consciousness of student activists is very 
important to take mto account when trying to understand engapment in 
activism All three types of pohtical consciousness discusse ere v 
significant associations with activism, although radical consciousness is o 
greater importance m understanding activism than reformist consciou 
ness But we have also seen evidence for an approach that mmimizes 
the causal importance of political consciousness in understan mg 
ism The problem with Feuer's approach to activism is that he les o 
explam the entirety of student activism with his approach So even 
though students can be seen in part as rebelhng agamst t eir pare , 
It is also important to include polibcal consciousness as^ a significant 
variable m any broader mterpretation of student activism 


The Effects and Directions of the Student Movement 

Two effects of the U S student movement m the 1960s will be discussed 

here impact on the university, and impact on the larger society 

IMPACT ON THE UNIVERSITY 

In general, the student movement probably has had more ^pact on Ae 
university than on the society as a whole Since the Free Kv»»pn 

ment m 1964, there has been some bberabzation of re ations *P® 
faculty, students, and administrators on many campuses throughout tne^ 
United Stales With regard to the Free Speech Movement itself. Korn 
hauser says 

n.= concrete rcrutt of Ac conAct at Berkeley 

poltneal act, on on eampur N-v »ays of n.ak.ng rales f ^ 

litleal activity developed including increased student participation 
lUtulional methods of rulc»maVing 
Liberalized relationships since .964 have gone 

rr;.;:::;— S-:.. -“v" 

^aduate seli^l academic or non- 

deelsluiis to keep or J ^ dUleml.ute critical ideas 

aremid ..m campn. aid olf tlm eampu, .Mu. 
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there are now many more critical ideas m existence than was the case, 
for example, m the 1950s At one pomt C Wright Mills’ The Power 
Elite was one of the few truly critical books on U S society, the pubh 
cation of this book brought him scorn in many liberal circles, but it did 
eventually get a hearing by students However, by the late 1960s 
there were many books and articles dealing with such topics as racism, 
U S capitahsm and imperialism, colonialism, the power ehte, and ruling 
class Numerous student activists read, studied, criticized, and discussed 
these books, in and out of the university 

Actually, administrators can handle some demands for university 
reform rather easily Even when the faculty is against student inclusion 
in the various decisions mentioned above, the administration can argue 
that the peace is more likely to be maintamed if, for example, a few stu- 
dents are included in faculty hirmg decisions As a result many radical 
activists have felt that involvement only in student reform movements 
IS a waste of tune and is inherently “co optive” (1 e , the students are 
brought more fully into the workings of the system with the hope they 
will not disrupt the system) In fact, former University of California 
Chancellor Roger Heyns, who had to deal with the majority of student 
protests at Berkeley during the 1960s, said that a lesson of his adminis- 
tration was that the university is properly governed by many groups 
mcludmg the regents, faculty, students, administration, nonacademic 
staff, and the government of the larger society Thus, many academic 
people now believe that the mclusion of students m some university de- 
cisions will not "bring the university to its knees” as had earlier been 
feared So the protests of the students undoubtedly helped to increase 
democratic participation by students as well as by other previously 
powerless groups such as nonacademic employees 

On the other hand, things have not changed so drastically m the 
overall picture of the university Professors and administrators still make 
the large majority of decisions on campus, and they are especially mflu 
ential when controversies appear For example, periodically there are 
cases m which students want to retain radical professors whose depart- 
ments want to deny them tenure, in spite of student support, these con- 
troversial professors are usually fired In addition, many students who 
have been leaders m campus protests are suspended, expelled, or other- 
wise punished, even though some of their desired reforms may subse- 
quently be adopted by the administration There is no longer moral 
concern about calling police on campus If the administration feels it 
IS necessary, the police are rouhnely summoned Similarly, plainclothes 
officers are common on most campuses where there have been distur- 
bances In fact, during a protest it is possible to see a person dressed like 
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a student, often m unconventional clothes, arrest a student Finally, the 
university has not greatly reduced its ties to established, 
versial, institutions It still maintains cordial relations with business 
agriculture, the federal government, and the military n a recen 
by the Academic Senate over the University of California s 
in classified government research, frequently wi* military 
the decision was to continue the research Thus, m spite of some 
changes, such as student initiated (as opposed 

courses, the basic structure of American colleges and universities remains 
about the same 

IMPACT ON SOCIETY 

The impact of the student movement on the larg^ socie^ is mme 

difficult to assess than the impact on the university 

evidence that the student movement heightened 

awareness of the larger society However, there is “*er 

the movement generated a bacUash of reaction against it It is 1 kety m 

the American public is more 

m U S pohcies, such as using statements a P , ,_t,war oro 
the VieLm war- And it is almost certain that 

tests influenced the masority of Americans to oppose that 

On the other hand, there are many goals of 
have not yet been achieved There continue to e raci , j j 

ploitahon, and oppression at home and abroad, 

m war related research, and many other problems Wh^eas the student 
movement probably helped to make a dent in some J 

no means eradicated them In fact, the rise of the Weathe™ n and 
other terrorist groups may be a response to the ^ ^^n 

movement to generate the widespread changes in society that had 

envisioned” following conclusion, 

Although we must have accomplished a potentnlly 

the student movement may alreaay American populace 

radical goal in helping movement helped peisuade 

to oppose a Sovemment backed nment on a vital issue 

large numbers of people to opp * ^ ^ 

Now, an important j ,t„„bers m die populace Therefore, 

sciousncss on the part of sigm society, 

by increasing radical hisis for a broader movement 

the student movement may b 

toward radieal change” bv itself. Is hmiled If my of 

NeverUieless die “Sed\: will be necessary for the 

Its difficult goals are to ue ac™ i 
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Student movement to unite widi odier potentially radical, or at least 
strongly reformist, groups Students do not have access to the levers 
of power in society, although some may later have such access as adults 
In addition, many students do not hke long term organizational work, 
which is usually required for radical changes Furthermore, their status 
as students is transitory, and it is necessary to have some organizational 
stability for the maintenance of a radical movement 

Students are only too aware of these deficiencies As a result they 
have turned to other groups for short-term or even semipermanent co- 
alitions, including Third World groups, labor unions, and the army 
The latter has not received as much attention as the other two, but it 
could be the most revolutionary coalition of all As Fanon, Huey Newton, 
and many other revolutionaries have pointed out, society’s structure 
depends ultimately on force Revolutions come about when the armed 
forces decide to move with the revolutionaries, as was the case in 
Russia 1 do not claim that, at present, there is a great upsurge of 
an army-student radical movement But the existence of many “GI 
Coffee Houses” around various military bases and other attempts by 
students to contact soldiers does suggest the mterest of some students m 
alliances that could generate radical change 

DECLINE OF THE MOVEMENT 

Most observers have noted that the New Left movement has either 
declined significantly or folded completely A former member of the 
movement wrote an impressionistic, yet intriguing, article entitled “The 
Day the Movement Died ’ Similarly Lipset, in reviewing some recent 
data on the topic, notes a “decline m commitment to militant polibcs 
m the seventies'** He further adds that now "major confrontation 
crises are relatively rare ”** The one study of U S campuses that would 
point to an opposite conclusion was done for the years 1970-1971 ** 
Bayer and Astin present data indicating a continuing senes of protests 
througliout the country in 1970-1971 However, tliey suggest that the 
news media did not cover various protests at smaller or less prestigious 
schools and thereby gave the impression that protests had declined when 
Uiey actually did not ^Uthough the data presented by these authors are 
convincing for tlie years 1970-1971, I have to agree with oUier assess- 
ments that by the early se\cntics the actual amount of political protests 
by students had significantly dcclmcd 

Along with attempting to assess the changes m political behavior by 
students m the early 1970s, \anous in\cstigators ha\e tned to assess the 
changes m political ideology among students Most investigators agree 
Uiat fewer students are committed to a radical political ideology m the 
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seventies than in the late sixties For example, Lipset shows that 
even by the faU of 1970 there was a decline m commitment to radical 
ideology m the national student population »» The quesUon that remains 
IS whether U S students have become actually conservative m fteir 
views, or if there has been a general change to “left” views, albeit liberal 
left-wing views instead of radical left-wing views ” I tend to agree with 
the latter position because the data on which it is based inclu e stu en 
at various levels in college, whereas the position aigamg for conservative 
ideology was based on a study of freshmen only ® 

Although there is probably a decline of radical ideology among the 
college student population m general, there has been a recent 
among at least a portion of those previously in the movement to e^^ op 
senous sociahst alternatives to the existing capitahst system ere 
been socialist caucuses at vanous professional meetmgs, an ere 
beginning socialist literature commg from the New Left t is a gener 
ally accurate assessment that throughout the 1960s the ew e 
much more energy in criticizing existing society than m crea g vi 
positive alternatives However, this trend may well be reversed m 

Lipset suggests many factors that liave all combined to end th 
wave of radical activism” in the United States The actors are 

new generations rejectmg the old Iradicahsm and change _ 

way of their campus elders, the end of the draft and of American fi^g 
m Vietnam, black separatism (which reduces the mor pressure on 
fight for civd rights), the presence of major par^ candidates t^e j 

strongly liberal and anU war posiUon, the end of the ap o assure 
coUege graduates, and not least the apphcation by coUege admmistralors of 
sophisticated “go along with the crowd tactics 

THE FUTURE 

I thmk this IS a very good catalogue of reasons for the decline 

consciousness and student activism in the 1970s ut e 

can also suggest conditions whereby student r U S 

again be revived on a large scale It certainly suggest a u 

involvement in Vietnam and cUewhere could rcacUs ate 

movement Tins reactisaUon would be especially likely I”' ‘‘“J 

conscious campuses such as the Uniscrsity o a i omia Tlurd 

Furthermore, civil nghts issues could be .he focus of pro es^ by 

World students Similarly, usucs of women’s " 1 ^'“ 

for female student protest Thus, any action by j 

seem .0 deny Tl.ud World or womens ngh^ or "“'‘'f 

fightmg ahmad could be the basis of future organize-d student protest. 
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The likelihood of widespread militant activism in the immediate future 
IS probably small The Vietnam war generated serious strains during 
the sixties which underlay many of the student protests The seventies 
have not yet produced an event of similar magnitude Even the disillu- 
sionment created by Watergate has not had the same impact on the 
Amencan student population as did Vietnam I do not say that specific 
protests are unlikely during the seventies Protests over specific mjustices 
to ethnic minorities, for example, would be expected to occur periodi- 
cally But It will probably take another major social catastrophe — like 
the depression of the thirties or the Vietnam war of the sixties — to gener- 
ate truly widespread radical protests ** Thus, broader political and 
economic events will be likely to influence the reactivation, or lack of 
reactivation, of the U S student movement 
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way to keep them m existence and would help them to minimize tuition 
charges Another method of assistance to pnvate schools would be 
vouchers entitlmg students to a year of free education in the schools 
they — or their parents — choose This education would be paid for 
by the same local, state, and nabonal governments that now pay for the 
public schools, the only difference being that under a voucher system, 
pupils could go to a pnvate or parochial school if they wanted to, 
instead of to the public schools 

Some people fear that vouchers will destroy the public schools This 
possibility could be avoided by limiting the number of vouchers offered 
A restricted voucher system would give some choice to pupils and some 
incentive to public schools, without creating the possibility that all 
pupils would desert the public schools Vouchers could be issued at 
random, on a lottery basis, perhaps to 20 percent of the pupils m selected 
areas, pnmanly in ghettos but with enough m more affluent neighbor- 
hoods to encourage improvement m middle class schools, toO This 
would also gam the support of middle class people for the program 
A voucher system of this sort would have the beneficial effect of 
stimulating public schools to be more receptive to possible improvements, 
while still leaving the public schools intact and under the direction of 
professional educators There is no real reason, aside from inertia and 
vested mterests in present methods, why public schools could not set 
up their own alternative schools within the district, or establish exper- 
imental programs within the same school For example, one first-grade 
class could offer reading instruction by a phonics method while another 
class in the same school could offer the more typical word recognition 
methods This “model subsystems” approach is already being tried in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Boston, Washington, D C , and elsewhere ® 


Examining Assumptions 

While the authors are not optimistic about the chances for reform, they 
noneflieless believe that frank discussion of the problems is necessary 
Adult educators must alert their students to the ma]or trends m society 
Blacks and whites should state their views frankly, as a first step toward 
workmg out mutually acceptable solutioi« to racial issues Sex bias 
should be called to the attention of teachers and parents Undergrad- 
uates should be given an accurate picture of both the advantages and 
difficulties of graduate edurabon 

These waters are urging us to examine the basic issues They are 
warning us about the common tendency to ignore an unpleasant truth 
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m the hope thet .t w.ll qu.etly d«.ppe-.r of .ts own accord It .s p^ 
larly important to re-examme basic assumptions which are ordinarily 

Tr^rrirXn asserted that mmonty students would he 
he«:: off Tth^y attended integrated, predominately white schoo s and 

had liberal teachers Nathan Hares personal experience, however 
gests that this solution is not always correct It was a 
Lused to permit him to take college preparato^ eours s it was^a 
middle-class white school which nearly caused him P 

education altogether Ironically, he was l’ "ge 

poverty stricken, all black school, and the tool which P’=>y^ / ^ 
part m his educational salvation was the widely condemned standardized 

achievement test . , , r»pr<;nn 

Was his case an exception? Perhaps, but if it happened to one perso . 

It could happen to others f„r.4ampnl:als 

Another assumpUon to he wary of is that emphasis “Pf 
IS meompatible with kmdness. relevance, or P”'’? “^rhas 
heritage This is an untruth, and a tragic untruth a 
centrLed to shortchanging milhons of A-er|«" P“P-’^ 
this century, concentration upon the three Rs has been 0PP° 
grounds *at it is old fashioned and therefore ^ “ t “ 

the students’ welfare Phonics and fnendlmess are assume 
enemies Teachers who give their pupils a solid groundmg m a nthmeUc 
supposedly could not also he concerned with their personal growth as 
human hemgs. because computation and kmdness are presumed to 

"L:iTs after the Soviet Union’s Spumik spectacular in the 
late 19SOS. a firmer regimen became fashionable for a wh le but^» A 
whole, structure has been linked with harshness wi a -non 

for the pupil, and even with cmehy ^e 

are too involved to discuss here humanitanan concern, 

venience. professional intransigent d establishment has 

but the consequence has been that methods, philos- 

adopted a P'' sed reforms as old fashioned, 

ophies. and students’ best interests 

reactionary, unscien i ■ critical of education and some called 

While many of our authors militant did not ad 

for more relevance and group pride, even uic , .. . 

aocate diluting the basic sub, cuts As social scientists ue realize that, 
whether we iL it or not, we are Irnng in a technological society in 
which formal education has become a requisite for many desirable 
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positions Some mdividuals may do adequately in school without a firm 
grounding m the fundamentals, but their chances will be better if they 
are proficient m basic skilk 


Clarifying Objectives 

A final, crucial point on which the wnters all agreed was the necessity 
of clarifying objectives Each segment of the American educational 
system has an identity of its own, with its special functions, its particular 
strengths and weaknesses, its capabilities and incapacities At least part 
of the tension m our schools and colleges has stemmed from confusion 
about this point We have not really known what to expect from the 
various components of the educational system, and often we have ex- 
pected too much 

This aftitude has been most evident at the elementary and secondary 
level, where we have wanted public schools to develop personahty, 
citizenship, intellect, job skills, morality, and physical well being for a 
vast, nonvoluntary and extremely heterogeneous student body, but we 
also expect too much from other parts of the educational system We 
look to colleges for liberal arts, research, professional trammg, general 
education, and championship football teams Vocabonal education is 
expected to cope with poverty, crime, unemployment, and civil rights 

Simply listing these expectations suggests the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of satisfying all the diverse mandates To correct the situ- 
ation which has resulted from unrealistically broad expectations, schools 
at all levels should take the milialive in defining their objectives They 
should state clearly which areas are and are not their concern This 
book has suggested what these objectives might be Several authors 
advocate narrowing the goals, freeing the institution from responsibilities 
not compatible with its essential objectives In other areas the goals 
should be broadened 

Thus, elementary schools should concentrate on the three R's, high 
schools should be relieved of the burden imposed by compulsory edu- 
cation laws, community colleges should strengthen their remedial and 
vocational programs and stop trying to be like traditional universities, 
four-year colleges should concentrate on the liberal arts, leaving voca 
tional preparation to other schools or to graduate institutions, graduate 
schools should sharpen their procedures, accepting fewer students but 
giving them better guidance, vocabonal educators should not try to 
change the stratificabon system or solve odier social problems but should 
focus upon providmg job traming m an atmosphere in which the students 
feel comfortable 
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Expanded goab were recommended in other areas. Adult educabon 
should give people what they need as well as what they w n , and 
ethnic and womens studies should make educabon relevant 
sbengthen the self-image of their clientele. ovstpm 

ClL statements of ohjeobves would henefit the ^ 

the pupil, and the society. The school would have naore 
defined objectives, which would make it easier for the -^1 o ^fepe 
its own policies, and would allow it to reject other responsrhrhbes which 

are not relevant to its stated goals. .. i nffpr*: 

Students would have a clearer idea of what the 
them and could therefore chart their own paths more ^ 

Society would have a better idea of what to expect f-- ^ 

of schoJ and therefore would be less likely to P’^“ ” f mme 
mands upon institutions which cannot possih y sa y ' ^ ^ 

realistic W of educaUons limitations of Tove^ 

society would look elsewhere for solutions to major 
violence, and urban congestion. In the past it has 
schools would somehow find solutions to these problems, succeedmg 

where God, free enterprise, and the family a a e . them- 

Much of the blame for this assumption f," * ted 

selves. Eager to get as much support as possi e, ey people 

most of the jobs offered to them. For a century f ^ 

complained that schools were not domg al ey ^ j^g^et 
schools — and society — ■were providing eno gh cpiflpd cities 

attention away from the failures: the frontier was 
were growing, industry and technology were devebpmg. ^-ipants 
were being assimilated, and American prestige and power ^ 

nized around the world. These collective th ’ 

even exceeded, by the individual examples of the po 

became President and the ^"Lmrof a yomhful nation have 

But now time is ^"""8 J perspectives of a more 

grven “jt of su’ccess. our hopes for “pie in the sk-y, 

mature society. The fairy tale oi su liberty and justice 

“peaee with honor.” -living happ.ly -- after swA ^ 

for a«----eh dreams has. — .^"t’tirs. np to and 
people are asking. "IPhy ^.,7d Stales, are being scrutinized 

including tiie Pres.den^ o previously encouraged 

more closely than ever before. • jj^rJng in this critical 

our dreams and our financial support, ore also sharing 

reassessment. completely des-aslaled 

hy^revelTo" indiWdu.a.s and organization, are not behaving a. 
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positions Some individuals may do adequately m school without a firm 
grounding in the fundamentals, but their chances will be better if they 
are proficient in basic skills 


Clarifying Objectives 

A final, crucial pomt on whidi the writers all agreed was the necessity 
of clarifymg objectives Each segment of the American educational 
system has an identity of its own, with its special functions, its particular 
strengths and weaknesses, its capabihties and mcapacities At least part 
of the tension m our schools and colleges has stemmed from confusion 
about this point We have not really known what to expect from the 
various components of the educational system, and often we have ex- 
pected too much 

This attitude has been most evident at the elementary and secondary 
level, where we have wanted pubhc schools to develop personality, 
citizenship, intellect, job skills, morality, and physical well being for a 
vast, nonvolunlary and extremely heterogeneous student body, but we 
also expect too much from other parts of the educational system We 
look to colleges for liberal arts, research, professional training, general 
education, and championship football teams Vocational education is 
expected to cope with poverty, crime, unemployment, and cml rights 

Simply listing these expectations suggests the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of satisfying aU the diverse mandates To correct the situ 
ation which has resulted from unrealistically broad expectations, schools 
at all levels should take the initiative m defining their objectives They 
should state clearly which areas are and are not their concern This 
book has suggested what these objectives might be Several authors 
advocate narrowing the goals, freeing the institution from responsibilities 
not compatible with its essential objectives In other areas the goals 
should be broadened 

Thus, elementary schools should concentrate on the three R’s, high 
schools should be relieved of the burden imposed by compulsory edu- 
cation laws, community colleges should strengthen their remedial and 
vocational programs and stop trying to be like traditional universities, 
four -> eat colleges should concentrate on the liberal arts, leaving voca- 
tional preparation to other schools or to graduate institutions, graduate 
schools should sharpen their procedures, accepting fewer students but 
giving them better guidance, vocational educators should not try to 
change Uie stratification system or solve other social problems but should 
focus upon providing job training in an atmosphere in which the students 
feel comfortable 
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Expanded goals were recommended in other areas Adult education 
should give people what they need as well as what they want, and 
ethnic and women’s studies should make education relevant and 
strengthen the self-image of their clientele 

Clear statements of objectives would benefit the educational system, 
the pupil, and the society The school would have more specific, better- 
defined objectives, which would make it easier for the school to shape 
Its own policies, and would allow it to reject other responsibilities which 
are not relevant to its stated goals 

Students would have a clearer idea of what the parbcular school offers 
them and could therefore chart their own paths more effectively 
Society would have a better idea of what to expect from each kind 
of school and therefore would be less likely to place unreasonable de- 
mands upon institutions which cannot possibly satisfy them A more 
realistic view of educabon’s lumtations would- increase the chances that 
society would look elsewhere for solutions to major problems of poverty, 
violence, and urban congestion In the past it has been assumed that 
schools would somehow find solutions to these problems, succeedmg 
where God, free enterpnse, and the family had failed 

Much of the blame for this assumption rests upon educators them- 
selves Eager to get as much support as possible, they willingly accepted 
most of the jobs offered to them For a century or so. few people 
complamed that schools were not domg all they had agreed to do The 
schools — and society — were providmg enough successes to deflect 
attention away from the failures the frontier was bemg settled, cibes 
were growmg, mdustry and technology were developing, immigrants 
were bemg assimilated, and Amencan prestige and power were recog 
nized around the world These collectrve achievements were matched, 
even exceeded, by the individual examples of the poor farm lad who 
became President and the immigrant youth who became a millionaire 
But now time is runnmg out The dreams of a youthful nation have 
given way, after two hundred years, to the sober perspectives of a rnore 
mature society The fairy tale of success, our hopes for pie m the sl^. 
“peace with honor," ‘living happily ever after." "with liberty and jusUce 
for air- such dreams have not matenaliaed, and large numbers of 
people are asking, ‘Why not?" Many of our mstiluhons. up to and 
including the Presidency of the United States, are being scrutinized 
more closely than ever before The schools, which previously encouraged 
our dreams and our financial support, arc also shanng in this critical 

reassessment , . . . i 

Yet uncomfortable as it has been, we are not complctel> dev-astated 
by revelations that individuals and organizations are not behaving as 
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they should Althou^ not enou^ is being done about many of our 
senous problems, there is, nevertheless, an atmosphere in which volun- 
tary reforms will be tolerated and even encouraged This would be an 
opportune tune for the schools to admit their errors, weaknesses, and 
failures, and to rechart their course on a more realistic level 
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their pupils equal or surpass national norms, but the public is not told 
that such norms merely descnbe levels of accomplishment, without indi- 
cating whether these levels are good or bad People who criticize the 
reading program are called busybodies, uninformed, or “intellectual 
snobs who want us to return to the ^«n old days of the little red 
schoolhouse ” 

Finally, the school may try to shift the blame from itself and its 
possible madequacies to the pupil For example, a child who does not 
learn to read may he diagnosed as “dyslexic ” Former pejorative terms 
like “dumb” or “stupid” are no longer acceptable, but the newer labels, 
though more subtle, can also be more devastating to the student and 
useful to the school because they have an aura of scientific objectivity 
combined with implications of physical defects in the child 

We can expect schools and colleges to continue more or less as they 
are now, m spite of such innovations as ethnic studies, modular sched- 
uling, schools without failure, computerized instruction, open education, 
student mitiated courses, mmischools, and three on-two teaching 
Superficial modifications may occur — mdeed, some educational insti- 
tutions seem to thrive on the latest fads — but really basic reforms are 
hkely to be resisted 

Alternative Schools 

How, then, can educahon be improved^ An indirect approach may work 
better than a direct, frontal assault Some reforms may be more easily 
brought about by creating new organizations than by trying to change 
existing ones It may be simpler to set up independent new programs 
We do not advocate total abandonment of existmg schools and colleges, 
which, in most instances, should be maintained Instead, specific func- 
tions, like readmg or vocational training, could be handed over to these 
new organizations In addition to providmg better instruction for indi 
vidual students, the success of new programs, or even their existence, 
would generate pressures for refonns within established institutions 
Eventually, the new organizations and programs, after their procedures 
have been firmly established, could be absorbed into the present schools 
and colleges 

There are precedents in the “double headed” schools of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries These consisted of two independent schools 
operating in the same building, one for reading and grammar, the other 
for arithmetic and writing They usually taught the same children, who 
were divided into tu o groups, attending one school in the morning and 
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way to keep them in existence and would help them to minimize tuition 
charges Another method of assistance to pri\ate schools would he 
vouchers entitlmg students to a year of free education in the schools 
they — or their parents — choose This education would be paid for 
by the same local, state, and national governments that now pay for the 
public schools, the only difference being that under a voucher system, 
pupils could go to a private or parochial school if they wanted to, 
mstead of to the public schools 

Some people fear that vouchers will destroy the public schools This 
possibility could be avoided by limiting the number of vouchers offered 
A restricted voucher system would give some choice to pupils and some 
incentive to public schools, ivitbout creating the possibility that all 
pupils would desert the public schools Vouchers could be issued at 
random, on a lottery basis, perhaps to 20 percent of the pupils m selected 
areas, primarily in ghettos but with enough in more affluent neighbor- 
hoods to encourage improvement m middle class schools, tot) This 
would also gam the support of middle class people for the program 
A voucher system of this sort would have the beneficnl effect of 
stimulating public schools to be more receptive to possible improvements, 
while still leaving the public schools intact and under the direction of 
professional educators There is no real reason, aside from inertia and 
vested interests m present methods, why public schools could not set 
up their own alternative schools within the district, or establish exper- 
imental programs within the same school For example, one first grade 
class could offer reading mstruction by a phonics method while another 
class in the same school could offer the more typical word recognition 
methods This “model subsystems’ approach is already being tried m 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Boston, Washington, D C , and elsewhere ® 


Examining Assumptions 

While the authors are not optimistic about the chances for reform, they 
nonetheless believe that frank discussion of the problems is necessary 
Adult educators must alert their students to the major trends in society 
Blacks and whites should state their views frankly, as a first step toward 
workmg out mutually acceptable solutions to racial issues Sex bias 
should be called to the attention of teachers and parents Undergrad 
uates should be given an accurate picture of both the advantages and 
difficulties of graduate education 

These writers are urging us to examine the basic issues They are 
warning us about the common tendency to ignore an unpleasant truth 



